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Gewral Edit or's Comment 

The first* tAtik of any Editor is to thank those ifho 
have gone before hiia. I %rii»h to take this oj^rtunity 
to publlciv Qdc*\nowl€dge the sterling performnce of 
Dr^John CooIi^haA ^3 Editor 41980-1983) y his ccMtentmnt 
to educational studies is total and nevor wavering* 

Since th<i Journal first appeared in its nev format 
in I^BIf educational research and scholarly studies have 
continued to grow at an ever-increasing rate. It gives 
ine great pleasure lo announce that in 1984 are able * 
to brln<; out ti*o numbers of Volume 3 - B<:me forty-three 
papers concijmed with all levels of education* 

Irish Educational Studies is at a point of ^ 
departure. The growth of interest in educational stoadles 
t8 enorwous In this country, tK)th Sorth and South. 

Thf twenty-two papers in this issue indicate the 

ground, €>specially in educational research, that has been, 

and id bting covered in recent years. Subtle shifts in 
# 

research methodologies and trends are particularly 
evident. An with all areas of human interest and labour, 
there will be a building out from the central ground and 
from past activities. This state of the art is evolut- 
ionary , Advances in terms of human understanding have 
been inade, and will be made. Our aim is understanding 
educational issues; to know more and to understand better 
how to ask the right questions - the questions of enduring 
concftn* Eduiratiunal research begins with a question 
about somf' partiiular phenoraenon. At this stage in the 
development of educational research in Ireland th^ 
iKtportant issue for any researcher is to be asking 
productive quest ions« For, to employ Bruner's phrase 
we are all •seekers* rathrr than *knowers', and the 
directions in which we search will be fruitful only if stis 
ask thi^* right qucBtlons- 



Educational studies is coain«j of age In Ireland. 
I am abli> to this statei^nt in view of the shared 

senac* of ccM^iunity that th^ metal^mrs of the Educational 
Studies Assm:idtion demonstrate. The Associaticm is 
truly a fftomunlty of scholars exei^lif led by a strong 
network of conce)l^al and n^thodological comiittBients 
that govern their work. There are shared paradigms for 
enquiry in education - these ways of proceeding in 
^research give the field of csducational research a sense 
of identity and unity. 

While the fotmdation areas of education still 
thrive through the historical, sociological, psychology 
ical and philosophical paradigais, there is new interest 
and focus given to curriculum studies, resulting in 
reni>wed interest in life in classrooms whether from the 
teacher's perspective or frasi organizational arrangements. 
A sui*C(»sslon of shifting demands; imposed upon schools 
ha2> tubulted in curriculuen debate and curriculum develop- 
n^nt. Sesearch into curriculum should inform educational 
l>olicy Hiking. Innovations and developments are often 
adopted without sufficient consideraticw of the facts or 
the advice of practitioners. Curriculum development is 
ncm a reality and a priority area in education* Currlcul- 
xm decisionmaking has too often in the past, been based 
upon armchair theorizing and not upon careful, systematic 
empirical enquiry. The result is that i^any innovations 
fail to 'take-off* and are short-lived. » 

Curriculum research has not been leased upon 
pract ititioner ' s work', or, lif<» In classrooms. Curriculum 
theory will be advanced only if it is ^grounded theory*, 
based upon concepts and ideas that are located in class- 
room practice. Teachers must learn to be researchers of 
their o%n\ classroOTis and carefully iwsnltor and report 
their experiments wd innovatory practices* Teachers have 
a fundamental role to-.play in curriculum dcvelopmi*nt and 
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xefiearch. If teachincr is to be counted as a profeBsion 
then teachtiTt) must be concernedi aN>ut advancing Knowledge 
of curricv-lum problems and be involved in tho search for 
solutions, Let the word go out frcan here tfeat teachers 
will have a forusi to discuss their york through the 
Association* s Conferences and symposia as well aa^in its 
journal • 

m January of 19»4 witnussed the esl.abiishment 
of the Currlculuin and £xatsinations Board by the Ministjer 
for Education, Gemma Hussey. As Editor, I am certain I 
speak on behalf of all members in wishing -the ^oard 
succesfi %n i{£> challenqing i^rk. 



Jim MsKernan, 

University College Dublin, 
Ft bruary, 1984 . 
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^isih FdUt'f^t i^-inal ^iudi^^ft^ VoJ^.n^ ^o,!, Jy^s, 

* ' - THE rUTUBES CHAIXENGfi 

Hhys Cwyn 



\ 



*l wish to dual with « phenonmnon v^lch i\ eicorcieing 
many nilndfi In a qreat many countriee^ and which prescrnts 
UB» I bc^iievc, with one of the great€?8t Bet» of challenges 
^ y*n faced by European education, 

I take my text, (as a reneqade IHt^leyan MethcKSist I 
find that i^arly training dies hard) ft<m the writings of, 
a most lucid and perceptive hiBtorian of Irish education. 
John Cool uuin, who remarkft^ 

It remains to be* seen to %fhat extent 
trrhnological advancea catHbe used by 
tt-achera to improve thc^lr efficiency 
fUid also whether they can used to 
r dt^vf^iop schei^fi fiuch as lonq distanca 

li^arninif and various forms of learninci 
m.*t works which may reduce need of 
thf» physical preeenc«» of teachers.*. 1 

Thfst> remark wen' published in -* just two years 

aqo. Yt't «uch is the present rate of advance in the 
jrea*s upon which I should like to touch, namely the new 
tf^rhnniocjii'j; vi information '-IT - and their impact u^^n 

« 

oducatlt?n th^^t. I suspect that in 19B1 not even your 
President reali^iod ji*^t how prophetic his remarks in fact 
wori-. Vuv th«- truth Is that arc- now living with a 
technoloify ai truly breath-taking power which will 
probably revolutionise imi thinking about education in 
our own lifetlmt^li. 

It XH in thlH dirc*ctlon that I rxhould like to peer 
thlf^ c>vonin!^. What exactly are the implicationa of the 
new technoit^qi es for education? 
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"PiH^r*, not from falso modesty, but rather frora an 
acknowli'dqrmt lit th*it, ili rcBp^ct of IT, ,w face a 
rhani|inM scenario of so con^lex a jpattern that we can 
mmv of us discern the anni^crs to the questions posed 
fur u» by th^ new ttfchnologi^a* lnde€?d, it is difticult 
cnoutih to identity the queetiunta which we should be 
asKinq, let .ilon*' think of answrr», I mak^nfo claiiB 
wnAtsoeviM , then. *tu be able to offer you a definitive 
tjuide throuqh thin new terrain ^ince, like everyone else, 
I am unable to predict what lies ahead; it is a field in 
which thi^re s\rr, quite simiily, no experts. The only 
tlaim that I make is that I have s|>ent sufficient time 
worryinq about the questions to know that they*are very 
}arqi , and that I do havt- sufficient knowledge of the 
*r«-f>p<njsvg;'* bi inq constructed in -l^urofH' to be severely 
r<jnrrrn<M| ny theit inadequacy- 
There iuc many* who are famiUar alrf>ady with snn»> 
uj th*r tiuftware beinu produced for the siicro-computei b 
now .iv.iilab]e to Surh toilcaqes will be acutely 

aw^rr- af the uap U>twt^»en tixv technoloqical achievement 
and cmr cducat Umal ust- of U. ^d J think it important 
t(i,i-iiiphosiSt^ that the "now" of the question xb not my 
ffifui. . What we have "now** in a mieroi*lect ronic 
nt<Mth,>l<«iy whirh lii Uqht-yeaiJ? ahead of our ability to 
uKe it m »»ducat it»r\, and wt* mnui not ludqc its potential 
hy " often vety low - standard of much of the 

tnluv*^^ ^^^^^ uoftwarr currt-ntly beinq product»d, . 

My focus in rather on the near future - more 
arcuratc>ly, the varii?ty of futuref. whirh we fare and the 
nature of ih^^ir challenqe. Hy focus is on the teaehinq 
\\fr r,t the ytmnq por^t qradisat es whoja \ teach in Manchester, 
whf> wjH rt-tire - it thty continue in servic^e to the age 
of, li*t say uo - in or around the year 2020. In the 
yoarK b*-twt»en 1**H^ antt ZiWi) 1 think we should anticij^^le 
a rt'itain d^qrct' vi t « t:hn<»ltH^ic.U advance . 
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In iooklmj far thl*i focuB, I have come to believe 
it quiUy OHtsi^ntiaa that look up fxxm our fcnrus UfK>n 
"tW^micro", the solitary nachine m the corner of the 
cXa?^srooin with which i«2 bc^oi^ all tcx? easily Ql>sessed. 
Instt^dii, Me iaust*view the educationa] ^future in ter?8s of 
information Technoloqy in the wi<:est sense, that is to 
say the t otality of the micro-electronic means available 
^ to us for the capture, treatment, storage and retrieval 

of data. And data, when properly organised and controlled 
by man, btxro^s that tK?st po%^rful of resources; 
informt ion. It is this totality of new technologies 
that will impact dramatically upon our educational 
thinking • 

This •totality of micros-electronic means" covers 
a very wide range of devices, which includn, in addition 
to thi' ul)iviuitous micro itself, familiar devices such as 
radio, television and telej^one, but also newer inventio*^- 
such as satellite communication, fibre-optic cable 
networks, vidfo, the nc»w •compact* disc and a burgeoning 
new tech*joli>gy of laser encoding of mi croel<K-t runic 
data; the range is imense* 

^nd '^t th^» heart of it all lies the famous silicon 
chip, the micro-process or, thn * nlie begetter of these 
things-, Perhaps one illustr/3< . n of its growing power, 
deiiheratrly couched in layman's terms, will suffice. 

What happens "inside" the microprocessor, very 
Himply, is that packets of microelectronic signals are 
switched around, thereby activating al^^he logic 
proct>5ses which have been planned into the chip. Each 
signal van have one of two states: off or on, negative 
or po?iUiv<^, 0 or K In most current microcomputers, 
Ihi r** tiri' t'ight such signals in any one packet of any 
i>nr microsecond. 
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It folloim, since we «re '*>alin9 with a set of eight 
codes, each aJllowIng one of tva states, that we have a 
vocaJ^uIary at our di&iH>aal of 256 posfiible codea - i.e. 
2®, or the range from 

0*0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

n) 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
to 

11111111 

Thia is this year's technology, which already puts 
unthou^ht-of ccaaputing power into the h<^, let ^^Lone the 
school. But already there are. available sicroco^tcis 
c^imbl'a of processing, not 8 but 16 signals per packet. 
And if we realise that 2^* is in fact 6*1536 , then ^ 
have a measure of the enonaous increase in the micro- 
computer's power - what a hugh^tension of its vocabulary 
- results from a sii^le doubling of the size of its data 
oacHages. And^ as w aovc frcwn "8-bit" to •16-bit* 1 
^fe^ we know full well that the 32 bit »icrc is already 
on-sfreSNa^ Working out 2"^? is an interesting exercise in 
quite simple arithmetic »*. ■* 
What I a® saying is that we are facing quite s 
staggering increases in tne power of the microcomputers 
to isanlpulate languages, logic processes and data storage/ 
recall which already, in the case of mainframe c«Mnputer8, 
outstrip the capacity of any one human ®ind. Moreover, 
this power is not limited to the kind of operation we 
might describe as purely logical i thfere is evidence that 
computers - given the capacities now available to 
mainframes - can perform %rtiat %ie might call lateral 
thinking or intuitive leaps*.. 

4 

This vast capacity, then, is linked to the totality 
of means described earlier for ccanmunicating the data 
thus hariled and the information which we can extract 
from it. one low-capacity floppy disk can hold the 
fHjuivfllent of twenty five A4 pages; a high-capacity 



floppy holds atiout 200 such paqesj cm today's tTChtioIogy, 
500 pages can^ enecKied electronically by las&r beam on 
a credit-card sTSeed piece of plastic, but by next year 
it ifil\ be 250a pages; one laser-encoded oc^^ct disk 
can hold about one fiilll^on j^ges (and cosset disks are 
robust r so that t^err is no reason i#hy they could |>ot be 
stacked, juke«>box fashion). Search tiTO is ai^roxifiutely 
400,000 pages per second, and the cost of such a disk in 
1990 is anticipated to be'about $15. This increase in 
the aiaount of elect ronically-enctMi^ deaiory available to 
us in the school, the home, trie pocket even, is nothing 
short of phenomenal, 

« 

What we ari2 looking at, therefore, is a revolution 
In our concept of what constitutes knowledge > Renaissance 
man beco«t*8 an outdated ide^il, though there is the happy 
paradox that this does not ^an a dehumanising of 
education; on the contrary, the extraordinary power of 
the m?w technology will require us, as educators, to 
pj^ace a hiqh emi^asis on the very human skills of 
organising and uss^ng the knowledge which the technology 
will store for us* Ntr^risingr rote, we cpifr leave to the 
machines w ' 

To f?hy this is to say that we mus^ begin to rethink 
our pedagogy, and the implications are already iimense. 
But we must rtill beware that our focus dc^s not bccoaoe 
too narrow, ltmitt»d to the cidssrocun as traditionally 
cOnc<*ived. * 

All tjft Signs are that the new technologies are set 
to bpcOBtt* the rconcsBlc and social basis of the society 
in which we live. They have behind thera a power of 
inevitability, what we have to note is that theymre, 
as a collective phenoBwnon , ^^ psarkably akin in their 
functions to the functions of education itself . The 
acquisition, treatment, storage and recall of data and 
^ts transmutation into informat.f on, into knowledge, into 
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A resource for obtaining mastery owr our enviromwnts 
and our d©stiniea« t»iese are the functicma of education 
and ot the new technologies equally. That ie to say, m 
are ^vin^ Into an era irtien education could ^ in the 
happy position provided i#e can respond adequately to 
the challenge - of drawing upcm a technology which is 
supported by very great ecom^ic pressure and which is 
uniquely supportive of education itself. This will be a 
totally new situation and we must recognise It: th*' vast 
new technologies of^ infonoation are.ecjually vast new 
technologies of learning. 

What they offer also is a new legibility ♦ hitherto 
undreoH^d-of , in our way of organising education. There 
are massive questions to be faced. If knowledge can be 
carried in a waUet, if w^at we need to learn is how to 
learn, if communication technology allows any one pupil 
at any time or place to access his or her learning 
requireme^its - then what exactly is the function of 
school? Why do we need "classes* of children artificially 
grouped by age? Do we need school as an institution? 
If 00, why? 

I believe that there j?e answers to these questions, 
but I am very touch more certain that the#*e questions 
exist. I realise their iraplications, and I know that 
they are not to be asked lightly. But what perturbs »e 
is that Uiey are not being asked* I believe I know 
fairly well what national policies for IT in education 
i?xl:,t in Europe. I aa gravely concerned that, in each 
and every case, and for a variety of m>r& or less deplor- 
able reasons, the focusses being brought to bear on this^ 
Issue are narrow and constrained. / 

One final illustration may serve. The countries of 
Europe are concerned al>out their unemployment problems, 
and automation^ robotisation and the like come in for a 
share of blame. Certainly the advent of the microchip 
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naa an lja|>act (of what Kind I am not yet certain) on the 
eifjioyacnt mark<et, lOiat I find cowrdly^ at naticmal 
levels, is that there is no attempt to exaAifie the full 
ifltplicatioris of the possibility that m are in fact 
eKperiencing a sea*-chanqe s that %fe are moving out of :a 
centuries-old tradition wherein full "e^ld^tit" 
(whether in post-Industrial Revolution or at^rarlan or 
feudal or tribal ter»s la icmiaterial) has been t]^ norw, 
and into a situation charMteris^, mst by unenploymnt 
as an aberration fr«»i that norm but by noncffliployi^nt as 

a new, permanent and different marten , 

f 

I do not claiw to know whether such a chan9e is, in 
fact, taking glace. I do knew that, if it is^ then we 
are in for a very radical re-tbink of the purpose, 
function and nature of education in our society « At 
present, no country in Euroj^ is even admitting t^t -the ' 
question exists, and I convinced that to ignore it is 
the height of irresponsibility. 

t acknowledge that what I mm doing here is starting 
a whole series of conceptual hares* For ny part« I 
stand by my assertion that we might just be in for the 
roughest * most challenging, »o8t stiSAilating, a^jst 
dangerous - rise that education has had since Plato. I 
may be wrong, but I suspect that at the very least a 
cautious examination of the ideas which I have put 
forward would be a prudent investn^snt » 

I conclude with a reference to a great Irish writer, 
the delight of my years spent (as a Cymro) teaching 
"English" literature, I am not sure what shape it is 
that -is moving its slow thighs, while all about it / 
Reel shadoifs of the Indignant desert birds"* But clearly 
- surely, he cannot have knom? - it is awakened 
"somewhere in sands of the desert", hcn^ver much thf»se 
sands are rarlfied in the laboratories of Silicon Valley. 
Certainly, its hour is "coro round at last" as it 
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"slouched tcwards Bethlehem to b born". The questiorf^^^^^^ 
is, where in a^thXehen? I doubt chat it will be the 
stable. hotm is that, if we face early and resolutely 
enough to the directions in which it might go, if we 
contiuue the del^te^ idratify our queations, beijin to ^ 
construct answers^ then we way be able to ensure that 
the birth d«»s not take place in the te^le of Hasmon 
either. 

I am acutely conscious that a brief address such as 
this can do not oore than cTffer a superficial sketch, 
and I appreciate that I run the risk of appearing to ^ 
present a highly €?oXoured scenario. My own belief is 
that I have used watorcolour, rot ijmpasto* If my 
diagnosis is correct^ then I believe that a country such 
as yours, which has velco^d the new techijologies to its 
shores but which boasts of a deeply human approacbi tp . w . . 
questions of education, and sf^cifically an Association 
such as yours, irtiich has a unique capacity to reflect 
•widely on educational problems within a context v^ic^ is ^ 
not so large as to be unmanageable but which contains 
within • it a great depth of professional expertise, both 
have important contributions to make to the most 
important educational debate which we face in Europe at 
present. 
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1 • The notion of Autrtority: so»tt <^iieral teflections 

Authority is sMatimes referred to as 'Ie9itlmtJli 
power* asr for instance, the i#ay in i^lch a&ae pmpXe 
interpret the authority of the State* Both * power* and 
"authority* are rather vague terms with varying ehadea 
of Boning. Ultimately « homvert 'pover* si^ials coercion 
whereaa authority aignaie a voluntary acceptance, a type 
of cosnpact or covenant. In the phraaea 'the autiK^rity of 
poorer' and *thr authority of service* it is the latter 
wfiich IM closer to the true meaning of authority. 

According to the type of their legitlMcy Max Weber 
has identified three kinds of authority. One of these 
is referred to as traditicmal for exas^le the traditimal 
authority of chiefs. Kings, rulers of one kind or another 
or the authority involved in instftutions, custms as^ 
rules. This type of authority is accepted on the basis 
of the comsKsn good, the right ordering of society. A 
second type of aut)iority is the legal**rational for 
instance in the question of ownership, or in the authority 
of the? judge or expert in the matter of interpretation • 
Finally there is the charimatic authority *of the 
innovating leader who is^resses his will by the appeal 
of his personality, or by generating a faith in his 
mission, or by the belief that he can save his folloi^rs 
from their doubts and perplexities for exai^le de Gaulle 
or Martin Luther King. 

If one were to examine ^re closely these general 
reflections on the notion of authority one %#ould have to 
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Mke a wry lm|>ortant distinction betwen 3 e jure , 
authority aiid dc facto authority. 

Pe jure auttK>rity has the notion of authority 
conferred either by law, rule or authorisation. In this* 
content we I^^vb the coitcept of acting on behalf of scsiia-' 
one where at times one may exceed one's authorit)r« 
Jioplied in this notion of authority there is a ckear 
expression of the origin of the authority in quosticm, in 
short the 'author*. This My well be God, or the ruler, 
or the parliai»ent« In this case authority has an origin, 
an author • The authority ^ accepted and obeyed by the 
others, the actors. This appllfis either in the case of a 
sovereign or in the case of adei^racy. This type of 
de jure authority applies to teachers, as well as to Mny 
other groups. The teacher is author ise4i to act by virtue 
of the authority ^invested in the state by cotmon consent 
of the people expressed in parliai^ntary institutions. 
FurtheriBQre the teacher is also acting on behalf of the 
parents. In both cases the teacher acts on the i^sis of 
de j,ure authority. 

While this t^pe of authority legitimises the general 
function of the teacher the purpose of this paper is to 
bring into greater prominence what the present writer 
considers to be the key to the professional ^evelop]Ben^ 
of teachers, that is dr facto authority. 

De Facto authority lilies the rcN^pgnitlon of another 
as entitled to ccnmi^nd or to »a1ie pronouncements, r^cd 
with this kind of authority a f^rson may obey or not, 
accept or not but SMtehow the person feels that he ought 
to obey, that he ought to accept, that he ought to believe. 
There is the iBHpllcation of so»e level ojf superiority in 
the porticular context, ftere we are in the province of 
the ex(H?rt, the professional, the person with the special^ 
ised knowledge and/or experience. This type of authority 
is nearly always acknowledged even if not necessarily 
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Accept«r<S. By My of example one oUlght take the cam of 
A h#A^laafiter whorl^ virtue* of his officte hmm d te jw^ 
authority but if^ through Inconpetance, indiCfare^M ha 
is ganarslly ignored and has nothiiig to offer than cma 
t could say that ha lacks any de facto authority « 

De facto aut!K>rity often stands in sqm relaticn to 
de jure authority, where nam principle of legitiMcyt laiv^ 
custom, religion gives one the right to ccMBnand^ to make 
proncH«ncea»nt«, This applies to the priest , to the ji^ge, 
to the teacher.. If one accepts the legitiMting principle 
{Mheredidhe get the right. ••?| the official will also 
^«Joy de facto authority Ithe right is conferr^ by law, 
custoRi.. in virtue of specialised training and qualif- 
ications! , 

In thi'i context than we have the notiCHi of authority 
linked to recognition and cc»^»etence. Xt presurcs 
standards, nearly al%fays public, 1^ i^iich ccHi^tence and 
expertise is assessed and recognised. 

At this point one mtty ask how does one justify 
authority? Who justifies authority? HOiat are the limits 
of authority? t^der what ccmditions is authority exer- 
cised? The justification of authority is a co^lex issue 
^^nd would need a thesis to itself. In brief one can say 
tnat in iRore ancient times the idea of authority case 
fros9 God and was extended to cover civil leaders as well* 
With the advent of liberalisiQ following on the Protestant 
Reformation, and subsequently, the notion of all being 
equal, of all having access to the 'inner light', it 
became necessary for e^ny to justify hum«kn authority in 
sec*ilar terms. Hence it becaim* essential to work out the 
relationships involved in such terms as authority, reason, 
and freedcHD. The relationship is often expressed in the 
context of consent theory which in essence is a sm>ral 
theory of authority. This nteans *I have a duty to accept 
but not of necessity to agree in judgiM^^nt'. This idea 
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alloM for husan rMScm ,mnA f reetos tof acoe^ting auttority 
on tim l»A«ia of ronaent as o|^sed to a theory of 
absolute aathority i^ich would deny the right to judge. 

' II, De Jure Authority withla the Teaching Ocmtejct 

John Wilaon in hia work PhiXoao^y and Practical 
Education writes s 

Auttoritiea (referees ^ arbitrators « luaplres) 
are neceaaary not just to punish vice but 
to provide clarity in those rule-^govemed 
activities^ the editor's decision is final. 1 

Zn other words authority is inevitable. Purthers^re the 
structural contexts i^ich incorporate and clothe these 
activities, that is institutions, are also imtvitable, 
De jure the school is a task situation, business oust be 
doni?, negotiations are carried out, droisions are Mde, 
rules are written do%m and hence interpretation must be 
sought on occasion* Authority, therefore is inevitable* 
We are all aware, however, that there My be vat lous 
styles of authority in {^ration within institutions, 
for instance, democratic, authoritarian, laisser-faire* 
Prevailing viewpoints and circumstamres will often dictate 
the style. I«aisser*-faire would not serve the needs of a 
ration at war* Full scale democratic style of leadership 
would not serve the captain of a ship in difficult 
conditions, in the school context the pupils are too 
iBSaature for the full range of demcx!;ratic principles. 
Some fom of firm but benign authority is needed in a 
school. The isoaturity of pupils deaands the service of 
a solicitious authority in order to mature. This is to 
say that the function of this kii»i of authority is to 
abolish itself as Mturity is reached. 

Under the de jure context the authority of teachers 
is bestowed by parents and society. The guest icm arises 
then« how do teachers interpret this authority? Are they 
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alMya tound by the ruloa? Certainly within tha da jura 
context taaclKirs can b« qua^ticmed rajthe boundariea oC 
the authority giv<sn » One needs a context for queatloninf • 
pe jure authority i^liea obadlance within tha levela of 
ic^itiinacy conferred, Othe&vise authority beccmea ecjjaated 
with advicf? which t#ouX< overturn the total structure. Xn 
the school context than the pupil « through the author la*- 
ation of parents, ia contractually within the authority 
of the tMchar* 

T^e leqitimacy of the authority of the "^aachincp 
coimunity is cl^ar enough. What ia not so clear ia the 
justification for what teachers do. Teachers teach on 
the aaauBiptlon that pupils want to learn irtiat they teachf 
they teach a proqrame generally assuoied by society aa 
beneficial and neceasary for both pi^>il and society* 
This la an extre^ly broad canvas. The outstanding 
questions for another time and place would hinge arovmd 
the mcanlnq of 3uch concepts as 'beneficial* i ^necessary*, 
•the motivation of pupils*, 'th** perceptiws of parents 
and of sorrlety' , 

ht t^is |K>int one haa run up against the boundarie8# 
the liraltS/ of de jure authority. De jure authority 
within the teaching context does not stretch far enough 
to cover the quality of teaching activities^ nor the 
teacher's interpretation of the programct perhaps hia 
very reasoned criticism of the prograime* De jure 
authority does not cover all the skills needed to 
structure a learning envlronraent for individual pupilst 
nor to sha^ those experiences which will help the pupil 
to realise the possibilities of hi.s human nature. Somi- 
thing s^re la therefore needed before we will be in a 
position to consider the profef^aional element. This is 
where the topic of de i^«»cto authority holds the key to 
the essential personal diii^nsion of the professional 
teacher. Pe Jure authority legitiRlaes his presence: 
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^® ^^P^o authority irtiich brings profeBslcmal respect 
for his activity. 



til - Facto Authority within the Teaching Context 

Quoting fro» HanB--Geor^ Qadtmmx in his book on Truth 
and Hgthod 

. . . authority cannot actually be bestowed 
but is acqiilred and nmst be acquired if 
Bosaeone is to lay claln to it, 2 

Authority^ therefore, rests on recognition* It Is^a 
voluntary acknoifledgeiQent. GadasM^r puts it this ways 

It is primarily persons that have 
authority but the authority of persons 
is based ultlmtcly, not on the sub- 
ject los and abdication of reascm but on 
reco^nltif^ and knowl^i^ - knowledge 
that the other ie superlQr, tP.ojf^self in 
jud^eitent and Insight t^nce his jwS^ement 
takes precedence- 3 ^ y 

Authority bo recognised Is not irrational no^arbltrary 
but can in prin^*sple be seen jto be tnie* 

This is the essence of authority clBlmed 
by the teacher, the superior^ the expert, 4 

While there are legal supporting structures for the 
teacher, and indeed for many teac>M&rs otter fonaa of 
support through assise iaticms and unions, the teaching 
coraninlty should strengthen their professicmal status by 
the quality of the exi^rtise the teachers bring to their 
day to day activity. When it is a question of a person's 
work the medical, the legal, the engineering professional 
wiU ultimately fall back upon the quality of his 
preparation, his experience, and finally the judgement of 
his peers. Mis freed«» of action is ultimately based 
upon the recognition of his authority. The de jure 
support, while Important, b€»coa»8 marginal* The point at 
issue h«^re, then, is the quality and length of the 
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pre-Bervlca edut^dtlon of teachera. This profeiifiiopal 
element has l^rov^d ovtir the rM«nt past but wuld need 
further strangthening to provide the teacher vltk the 
racefiMry rationale for his practical work, to allow him 
to be »ore c(»if ident in his judgeioenta, to able to 
addr through r^^oarch, to the eKpanding corpus of 
professional knowledge. In brief then a teaching f^llow^ 
ship nith well developed pre- and in-service courses. It 
is in this way that the authority of the teaching cowmun- 
ity will br able, in real educatic^ial tsatterSf to 
transcend central authority, will be rtble^to modify 
structures and will have the confidence &f parents and o^ 
the public* 

What we are talking about here is inherent authority 
rathS^r than delegated authority. As seen at present would 
thi4 inherent authority be fully accepted by a critical 
public if put to th<? t*?st7 Would the teachers actions 
be iustlf ii'd and find public acceptance on the basis of 
superior r«M;oqnition? what self -^contrept or self- 
undertitandinq do teachers have of themselves as profess- 
ionals in the sense being developed here? Or are nany 
of the teacher's actions based upon ad hoc decislmiSf on 
rules of thumk*, on utaffroosn tradition, or on a trial-and- 
errpr basis. Jf this were the case there would not then 
be the'dt? facto authority which should go largely 
unchallenged. This latter authority presumes that the 
person in authority has met standards which are public, 
recognised, and accepted? standards »hich allow practice 
where cumptnt-mre hinges upon qualification and judgeisent 
by p<»ere and the client a. 



IV, Author. itj^ , Fr eedojs and Constraints 

However superior the professional authority of the 
toucher his freedom if? constrained by a nuwber of factors* 
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In unts wnse accordinq to Bantock in Fr<?adlc^ and Authority ^ 
An Educatio n tin* t|?acher is a representative of scathing 
beyond hiiB»c»if and so he tou^it make de^nds accordingly. 
Perhaps the best authority for teacher and pupil alike is 
the authority inherent in the s*ibject, in what is to be 
loarned. If one is to »akc any headi^ay one is c^lit^ed to 
obf?Y the authority of the subject, the discipline on hands* 
If teacher and pupil (seniorl accept this authority they 
are working together and not against one another* One 

m 

can readily agree that there is an impersonal elcwnt in 
education soa^sthing beyond the fortuitous relationship of 
roaster and pupil/ This latter is important as an essent- 
ial co»«ponent of good education is the contact of persons* 
of minds. Bantcxrk maintaii^s that the fact of 

authority, however subtly disguised enters into the 
pursuit oi all knowledge".^ If the child is t*' learn he 
is not freo except in a relative srnse. As was mentioned 
above subjtfcts and disciplines have their cmn authority 
and BO you can only com? to terms with them by following 
an appropriate method* rreedom, therefore, is nq^^ the 
prerogative of method. Voung people are An a state of 
t ut ciagt* and hence 'the nature of the thing* for iaauature 
minds oniy coim-B to be revealed in the course of the 
expt?rionce of it.^ How true all' this is. 

Thero ir» of course other constraints of tiflk.*, 
plac^, nunc s, and so forth but these are generally part 
of thi» structures. Within the concept of authority one 
muBt bf able to mv the relationship between authority 
and freedom and «iifhority and constraints, Freedoia is 
never licence and personal authority is always aware of 
lisiUs, of boundaries, of constraints These in no way 
l^-sspn authority but allow authority to act and to 
i»xpresf5 itstjJf In ways that are voluntarily accepted by 
the coimfiunity. Authority used in this Bense enables the 
ti^ach^L-r and pupil to develop a 'conversation* with the 
subiect to <|ot undt-iway. 
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V» Whoreln Li«» the C<»^tence that Iteceivea Rect^itAcm ? 

Initially recogniticm will cNcm frca qtialif IcatlonU) 
and an a{>polntffient within the systesi. Once established 
coB^tence will be judged two levels, toe of these 
levels is, of course, within the claesroi^ and the varied 
activity of any bc1u>o1 day. On the other level c^Hspet"* 
ence will also be judged by the quality of out of school 
debate either in public or in i^eer groups of associates. 

Within the school this c<^^>etence is shown in so 
many ways that it would be quite difficult if not 
ia^ssible to enimerate thea all. Certainly to apprec- 
iate (me*s ro?e within the structure of s*>clety, to be 
responsible to, and for, the systeis and to act on one* b 
own responsibility would be some general indicators of 
competence. After those one could t*ilk about how the 
teacher organ Izos, presents, and evaluates his work, how 
he structurt?s experiences, how he diagnoses and solves , 
problems either in a»?th6d or in SK>re personal concerns. 
Goes he enthuse, inspire and motivate his pupils? Does 
he open windows, stretch minds and develqp people? Is 
he a colleague, one of a team and COTiributing to school 



icy and well able to defend that policy. There is no 
tifreat necessity in the present context for providing 
detailed descriptions of high ctsnpetence in any of the 
skills a teacher brings to his work. But the authoxxty, 
the real authority, of the teacher coi^s frcMn a wide 
acceptance and recognition of this high level of 
competence across both the academic and professional 
areas. What is involved here is not just professional 
skills but my concept of myaelf as a professional, my 
understanding of what this means to me and as a result 
of my education a deep conmjitment to tsy work. In short 
I am justified from within rather than from without. 
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Xf educiition la to continue to contribute to th« 
nation, and If educaticm is to share in the shaping of 
our society , wuch greater coafpetence cm the i^rt of the 
teaching cowwunlty will be demnded by the circumatances 
of our present and future times- Those, therefore , with 
the obligation and the expertise should work to bring a 
greater rc^^tence about by mdifying ot altering 
structures so that greater reci^nition will be forth- 
coming tor teachers and hence their authority will 
increase and so lessen adiaiuiatrative, political, and 
other forms of interference with the strictly profess- 
ional side of education. 



VI. The Exercise of Authority 

UrtXike the doctor and the lawyer who work on a 
one^^tO'-one basis or the architect and engin^r who mtk 
with inaniASte material the teacher tforks with groups of 
minors who are in his care contractuall* by authoris- 
ation of parents. The exercise of authority becomes a 
cOTiplcx affair demanding a sensitivity to the rights and 
obligations of many persons. This is over and ahwe the 
professional handling of the teaching situatiwi. The 
teacher has links with the home, the church, the ^cal 
coMunity, his fellow teachers, local and central 
administration. His exercise of authority must win the 
approval of all these groups So prudence, sensitivity, 
^yar#"nps«, discretion coi^ within the exercise of his 
authority and co«ae together in his self -undex standing • 
To fulfill his professiOAsl role the exercise of his 
authority should be able to overcOT« tension or 
conflict between home and school, be able to assess the 
impact of socio-economic factors on the learning tasks 
set for his pupils, be able to win their willing 
acceptance of the task on hands which sonwtimes calls for 
an obstinacy which w both inspired and courageous. This 
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type of authority is developed and shariiened by eiqper- 
i8nci9« croi^s easlor to rnxse perscnmlitieB than to others 
and can be greatly helped by tb« sa{^rt of collea^ueB. 

The purpose of ttm exerci«a of authority is to form 
»en for freedom as the Docisnent of Vaticran II cai 
KellgiouB Freedom %ays? 

Jien vto vill 1^ lovers of tn»B 
freedom - men, in otli^r vords ^u> will 
cc3£» to decisions on their own ji»ige*- 
ment and, in the light of truth, ^vern 
their activities with a sense of 
responsibility and strive after what is 
true and right, willing always to join 
with others in cooperative effort. 7 

Authority is closely related to freedc»o and'fosters 
freedcHB. Authority is based upon the r^p^ition of its 
competence as true. In all authority there is truth and 
fceedom* The authority of the teacher must stretch to 
the highest and best forms of cc^i^tence. This cc»i^tence 
itself will only serve its purpose if it is bdsed upon 
freedom and truth. This is the inherent authority of the 
teachers separate and distinct from his delisted 
authority. Both rfelf-uniterstanding and self-discipline 
are needed if oie is to appreciate authority and not abuse 
The concept of authority is the essential personal 
imetision for the professional teacher.' This then is the 
challenge facing all of ns involved in the sphere of 
education. Not to face it muld place in jeopardy the 
future development of our profession. 
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J^a% BduaatiQHift S$^f^i00^ Val^S^ MonJt 1999* 

Mm TWO raOK^ALS 



Victor Oulnn 



Autoncmiy as an edmratlcmal i<fea haa had a strtm? 
ehaa^lOT in the work of Profeaaor H,r« Dearden. X ac^ree 
with BPAch that Ihs aastuM^ and argues, but ttera ia 
substantial disagreeMtnt on the vital quest iot|# ' are any 
frecd<m8 necgaaary conditions of <teveloyinq autonoapv ? 
(referr^ to for convenience as TRE Qt^tion) . I ehalX 
deal f iratly^ wUh frhft quality ot ikwo m wgmmn^n by ii hieh 
he achieves a iHigative answer. Vhm after a few 
fitructural points I shall »ove to substantive argurcnt 
for a positive answer, that ttere are two such f reader. 
My line of arguMnt will tahe ne positively into the 
area of aehievemnt h^ pro:)ects very tentatively as he 
suggests^ that when 

. , . a aore aiasprehensive and altogether 
angler educational ideal has been fonoed, 
there isay well be s(»iie ii^slications to 
be drawn for the eanner of educating 
which will be compatible with developing 
automMay 

l^arden argaes, X believe rightly, that certain 
frecdc»»B are necessary conditims of exercising autonMiy. 
He proceeds in two central papers^ to question whether 
they are necessary for its tevelop^nt also* 1^ movesuto 
a negative answer k^sed on five brief arguments. The 
quality of these arg\u»ents is Important because in 
response, and on the basis of the negative answer, nothing 
needs to or is said for any such freedM. Since 
Dearden is alone, in the recrent tradition, in seriously 
raising THE Question, the status of his mistaXen, as X 
believe, answer to a very is^rtant educational questim. 
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IQ elevated unacceptably. 



It is vital to an accurste aaaeasaent of the strength 
of Dearden'a caae that the logical atatus of hia gueation 
be manifest » To ask if A la a necessary condition of B 
is clearly not to ask if it is a sufficient ccmditiim 
of B; mither ia it to ask if A AltHm is a ocN^ition of 
B| it is not to ask if the opposite of A is thereby not 
another possible condition. It ia a fortiori also m)t 
to ask if A alone is the best coiiditi(»:i at B« 

Xf a grasp of these rather foraial points is unsteady, 
it is as well to c^mscriuit a psychologically more 
sanageable exaople • Thus to argv that a female ctss^sonent 
is a necessary condition of ttaraal conception is not to 
argue that is a sufficient condition thereof i it is not 
to argue that it alone is a necessary c^nditicmi it is 
not to argue that a male elements is thereby not possibly 
a necessary conditio alsof least of all is it to argue 
that the fettale conpcment is best. 

* X come now to Dearden'a first argument in reaponse 
to THE Question. Be says*' ^ 

Yet the granting of various free^lfams by 
a parent or teacher mif ht sia^Iy have 
the result that his direction is replaced 
by that of soa» other agen^ still 
external to the child such as the peer 
group, or 'pop culture' heroes* (his 
Oe^ihaBis) 

X d<m*t doubt that trtuit is claiaied ia true. X would 
further assert in the indicative mo^ that autonc»sy 
s<»6etiiMa &>es not ensue upon the granting of such 
f reeitoms. And this failure tells strongly against seeing 
the granting of these free<te«is as a sufficient o^H^ition 
of developing a^toncmy* It does not at all toti^h the 
issue of their necessity. That is, it dUM^ISbt touch 
THE Question, 
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After Accuratialy illustrating tte iBSUfficicncy of 
tham0 free<toBfi to tins drnwlofmrnnt of mv^tammn, e«9* the 
boy galniitg his freedosa frra Borstal yot not dovelc^wmt 
autono^, he noves to his se<»md argiomits^ 

On the other hmA, and with at least som 
chiidren« it »lqht be precisely a strict 
upbringing, wit^ relatively little freedCMS, 
which does develc^ automav. <his emphasis) 

Again I do not disagree with the claim, whether 
expressed conditicmaliy, as t^re« or imlicatii^ly, In 
two xeapects I urge the total irrelevance of the true 
claiM. Firstly^ 'relatively little freedom* is not "no 
freodon', and so it is arguable that, against the overt 
force of the stat^wnt^ thm tacit force is to agree that 
sotte f though little) freedc^ is indeed a necessary 
condition of developing autom»sy, Hhatever about that, 
TOE Question is not addressed while soane freedom is 
present. Secondly, the quoted clals is irrelevant since 
a degree of cco^ulsion is perfectly ras^tible with a 
degree of its opposite or antitlwsis, freeiksD* And k^th 
are compatible as necessary condition^' of developing 
autonomy. The superficial iB^lausibility of having two 
opposite or antithetical factors, both as necessary 
ingredients, is surely southing that disintegrated in 
the face of a multitude of exas^les * rest and exertion, 
reward and punishment, empirical and non^-^npirical 
support. The assu^tion of exclusivity is to l^^'high- 
lighted and rejected.. 

On the basis of the possibility quoted, Dearden 
moves on to the unobjectionable but quite irrelevant 
reflection^ 

. . , the general question of the best 
conditions for the development of 
autonomy is doubtless very largely an 
empirical one, ^ 




Ttiera !• a«i«»rtai»e to the fact «wt (^8tim, 
with ifhieb the u^tUm begim* h«s bettii i^iMndcmsd in 
favour of tlw wk* broa^r and arguaiay wore iiBqpcMrtant 
one aa to the beat oosiditiiQna. The claim ttiat this n^ 
quaatim is largely an eiqpirical cma has ;m bearing 
whatever (Hi the aOtmmtcmed qitestio»« with regard either 
to Ita status as ea|>irioal or to its answer « 

What is structurally i^jecticmal abcmt these three 
detailed faults is ttuit it is on the basis of these 
argttjmnts that he soves to a TOmrlusion of the section 
(on rm fMesticm) with the cuamlative ingress ion of a 
negative outcose of questioning. This unreasonable 
outcone is aggravated mt just by the transition of 
question but by ^ree additional features irrelevant to 
THE Question, the » perhaps* , 'easy* and 'quite obviously' 
in this his true, concluding sentence 

Ife^vertheless, it is perhaps worth while 
in the preeeat cliiaate of apimtm to 
, question the easy assu«q[»ticm that the 

conditicms necessary for the eaercise 
of automnsy will quite cAwiously be the 
Bume as the conditions under which it 
is best developed. 

His fourth argusmit for a negative outcoM Mcurs 
in the second paper Automw as an Educational Ideal . 
Having reaff imrnd the distinction between eKcr-^lsing and 
developing autom:^, he repeats precisely THE Question. 
His answer^ is a guarded and strong one, if one allows 
for the already treated, extran^us •best' and 'rather': 

liogically, it could be the case that a 
rather strict and tightly cmitrollc»i 
upbringing best develi^ied an autQncm>U6 
character, partly through the ingredient 
disciplines ii^ich it taught and partly 
through the inward r^llion which it 
engender^* 

It should be resei^red that to develop the inward 
rebellion or the aspiration to autonmy is not to develop 
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automwiy. i^tit i« «r9tmbly, logiooXly the case that the 
co^lm achieviMiit of autcnKSiayt inralving as it does 
an Int^rated dlafiositlcm of tl^ trills o£ reaam, of 
salf-kfioifledge, of fralitigs, of choice etc., could 
emerge fully fle^|«^ on the firat ocHsaaimi that cma ia 
free to exerciae choice, jud^amt etc. Hie pre-* 
determined ingiredient dli»:ipIlBea and the aaplraticm 
might be sufficient, Sintilariy, it ia clearly the caae 
that a central defender might logically develop hie full 
potential for match-winning wit^ut ever having had the 
cc^lnative freedom of playing a match, but merely by 
attention to the ingredient diaciplimis and the vilX to 
win. 

X vcHtld have conaicterable difficulties, due perhaps 
to a dearth of imaginatimi, in conceiving of either of 
auch individuals as being of my species* Such difficulties 
however, would 8K>ve towards eflfsiifical impossibiXity rather 
than logical. And the claim that the achXevement Is 
highly implauaible or ip^ossible is irrelevant. 
Zmplausability is the premium d^^iuSed 1^ rigour* Sut 
the options are not as stark as this suggests, for two 
reasons. Firstly, the i^marhable perTOn in whom autoniMy 
e^rged fully-fledged cm tte first oc:casi€Hi of freedcMi 
would be illustrating the phencmienon of only one exercise 
being a necessary condition of its developiwnt. If there 
is no diminutim of autcmf^ resulting frcmt perplexity 
in the face of new-found freedoms of thought ai»S acticm, 
then this instates this single instance as a neceasary 
condition of autonomy's final development. Secondly, 
ii^lausibility and rigour can be cross*<'traded in anoUier 
move; 1,0. by highlighting a feature of the ccmcept tiMt 
is scantily present in I^rden's account (and not at all 
in response to THE (^estion) . ^Hiis involves my positive 
proposals, in particular the ccmcept ^practice*, 
inter^'ening as it does tetween 'autcmcxBy* and *skill'. 
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The fifth critical point la not so much an argimmt 
as a feature of arfirimcnt, i. 10. the aaaus^tion of exceaa* 
As «5uch it approaches trw fallacy In the 'assunption of^ 
exclusivity* . Again in the second paper, the paragraph 
that asks if fr^dott Is necessary goes on to deal with 
the extreiae cases of A,S, ^kiill allowing a pupil a twelve 
year absence fro« lessons, and Illich %mnting 'freedom 
from school altogether*. Various points are then aade 
against *adv«H:ates of extretss f reedcsa* . Centrally these 
points relate to the asst»H»^lon that aut^momy is 'a 
natural development' , Deschoolers and •wore moderate 
child-centred Uieorists, apsuiae without either evidence 
or even reasonable expectation that children are already 
autonoioQUs before their education begins*. However 
s<K:ially relevant the criticism of such argusient is, it 

is consplc^puslv fl^oiwg*>nnmtft tn Aanociate it with the — 

very isiportant question as to wlwther f reedras as such ^ 
are necessary to developing auton^y . 

I have dealt with Dearden's arg^imnts at so»e length 
for two reasons. Firftly, the attiti«le to the place of 
freedon in developing autonosiy which cc^s across in his 
work is widespread and influential in recent philosophy 
of education. This 'is couple with the |K5int made earlier 
that he has l^n prminent in giving explicit attention 
to the connection between the two conccFta. The quality 
of his arguments^ has largely gorw uncriticised i.nd the 
corresponding place allcK:ated to freedcaa has been to an 
extent undtaturbed because he has arqued in the context 
of directing his arguiBents against what I would call the 
'rabid f reedc^ists* , the de--schoolers and others* I 
want to i^rk towards re-instating freedw by attes^ting 
to strike a balance between the poverty of the targets 
of his arguBwsnts, and the fKJverty of his argusients. We 
should then be less subject to facile argument or 
avoidance of argument such as this by Prof, R^S, Peters 
in Perspectives on Plowden , a resort to obscured 

i 
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tautology in th« Mrvic0 of reccnsBeiidati^ms 



• . , too little Is knom atxiut hem such 
autono^r independence, and ^creatlvemas' 
la develoimS. Xt may «^11 be that a very 
pf^ way of develc^li^ this la to give 
children too many c^piportunlties for 
uninfora^ ^choicea* too ycrang. 

There le a final atructurai point before t preaent 
the positive account, Hiere are asf^ta of i:tearden*a 
account of autonc^^ which should t I believe , c^llge hln 
to answer his own question fMisltlwIy, Wiat is, then 
are features of his analysis which X tellew should 
render necessary conditions of developing autonoayp That 
he does not draw these, and even that t:hey might be 
supportive of Riine, in no way v^akens siy c»ae, either 
negative or positive. I vould have no reason to be 
— embarrassed by such support. Rather would I be encour- 
aged by the suggestion of confluence^ since the concept 
of personal Auttmrny can present few questions as 
iti^rtant as the one of necessary ccMi^ltlons. A crucial 
aim of the educational philosopher Is that of clarifying 
the flow of education, and thereby the task of the sctool 
and the teacher, in identifying those conditions without 
which there will be no autonomy. Agreement in this would 
bo heartening. 

In the short piece. Was ist Aufklarun^ ? Kant 
identifies the chief obstacles to autont^sys^^ 



Laziness and cowardice are the causes, 
why BO great a part of mankind, after 
nature has long freed them frcaa the 
guidance of others (na|aAraliter 
ma jorennes), willingly iremain minors as 
long as they live; and why it is so 
easy for others, to set themselves up 
as their guardians « 



I think Kant is wrong in that he does not include the 
absence of skill am>ng these causes » The first f reader 
that I posit as a necessary condition is the freedom to 
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tBnerclBv mnA develop the ci»BpIax skills that are 
const Itutira of autonoiwus behaviour. The sens© of 
* skill* involved flest there be any other) Has got at 
least empirically necessary connect i<Mis with practice* 
To be skilled, in this sense, is to have practise and 
to have achieved a i^latively steady coioi^tence as a 
result of this practice. Still at a forasl levels and 
without anticipating iny second freedc^, the skill can 
be further specified as a comprehensive, high-level, 
integrated ccs^tence^ in which the integration involves 
reasoning, feeling, chasing and acting. If a person is 
denied the freedom to practice the integration of these 
facets, no^'of his mind but of his f^rson, or if he 
sl»ply nev^r has the opportunity, then he is not 
autonomous. 

The word 'skill' may cause worries here,* Jt^cause it 
clearly can and often is used to refer to a wuch more 
clrcumscril^d achieven^nt, instrumental to some business 
of living or doing. Clearly I want to avoid any such ^ 
circumscription. To becoa» skilled in the exercise of 
autonomy, whilst not synonymous with education, has some 
of tht? same features of Inherent worth that education 
hasp It is not to be skilled in the sense that skill 
might be the outcome of mere training or mere practice 
of a routine. Rather, the freedom that is necessary Is 
that of skillfully and assuredly exercising the integration 
of the ingrisdient disciplines on th^ one hand, and on the 
other the appropriately individual, human choices that 
are constitutive of autoncmty. 

The point is similar to Aristotle's celebrated point 
that the good and just man becomes so by good and Just 
acts. I think the case is even stronger with autonomy 
than with good. We would inclined to call a man gocnS if 
he aspired to being good and acted on this aspiration, 
even though he was clumsy or inccmpetent or unselfknowlng 
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at putting hia Aspiratioti into practice. Ami tho f lodging 
Aiipirafit to autonomy would not call autcmomoua* in 
the sense, hmever, that Aristotle^ has a strong and 
prc^r insistence on tfw 'gcKKl man* bein^ f ully-^f iedgpd 
in hia goodness^ steadfast and taking pleasui^^ in good 
acts, h«? is drawing attention to thf? need of practice, 
Th« laxinesB and cowardice that Kant refiirs to as ths 
causes of adult *nonago', are in my opinimi sywptons or 
consequances of the Rore funda- tenia 1 and wore roB^diable 
cause which is the fail^ire to practise to maturity th^ 
steady facility, and to enjoy its exercise. 

Th«? case must not be left here* as it is iisportant 
to wove from a forii^l to a more »at€>rial characterization 
of what must be practised* This involves soro detailing 
of what one means by autonofny. There is considerably 
agreement between Dearden and rm on this, though I would 
give greater prominence to ctoic<? and to the affective 
aspects, to inclination, at sosu> expense to r'^ason, 
particularly fonoal logic, rule, anvl the etyinologically 
vestigial 'law** 

^ I present no argument for the previous contrast, 
which as incidental to my claim ^bout this first freedom. 
But the Becond freedom is a material example. The 
autonomous person Is the person who has, among other 
skills one of making choices which are appropriate to his 
individual character in a range of f^rsonal spheres. I 
use tht^ term •choice* with emphasis on (lest there be 
some attenuated use that diminishes it I freedom* •Choice* 
Bjeans freely dt-ciding, and at some stage also deciding on 
the criteria of choices as to what is right for me. 

By? lor ri>asons adduced previously, even this 
emjihat icdJ ly free choice is not necessarily autonomous 
choice. Autonomous choice may develop f rojr . but aust have, 
relrvent freedoias- The reason is that many of the skills 
const itutivtf of autonomy require the systematic and 
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pervasive elinlnation of the unforeseeability of the 
outccffiiefi uf our choices. They are learned slowly by 
trial and success and error, they are learned as we c<»» 
to »«e the folly of our projected aasumptiona, the 
weakness <or strength! of our determination r the incipient 
rompioxity of what is to be understood^ the transience of 
our intenWons, the self-deception in our self criticisa, 
the pervasive danger of teing dazzled by self. To be not 
allowed to encounter and discover and grow through these 
qualities las far as such denial were poesiblel %K3uld be 
to delay at least, and possibly to deny, th^^ devclopwant 
of the complex and elusive skills that make free choice 
Into autonoim^us choice. 

Choice as to how one >u8es one's leisure is a sphere* 
amonq others, which is sufficiently significant to mark 
a Ff:^rson as autonomous or not. It therefore serves as 
an example of my point about the growth of foresight, 
and it suggests an educational directive and hopefully 
also a schooling directive. The freedc^n condition is 
made prominent here, because by contrast with, say, formal 
logic, the external norms are greatly diminished. Ceding 
to know what suits one in leisure is largely not a matter 
of discovering what is right r but of discovering what is 
right for one. It involves discovering what things are 
sources of compatible entertainront, enrichM;nt, relax- 
ation, achievement etc. It involves discovering what 
activities are rewarding within the actual rather than 
projected or fantasized limits of one's resolution. It 
involves coming to distinguish between activities, sos^ 
of which are genuine and sc^ ill awry sources of reward. 
It involves sampling and sufficiently savouring activities 
so that the actual experience of the activity, rather 
than thr perhaps prejudiced or snobbish but certainly 
extern«l expectation, in future informs one's choice. 
It Is, of course, possible that the eXf^rience will in 
ail cases confirm the personal rightness of the choices. 




that the c:xp%?etation will beccme established rather than 
be quostioncHl. That event iiicnild not diminish the 
importance of what I proposal it muld simply illustrate 
a particular way in which the person developed appropriate « 
tested convictions, based on choice. 

Earlier I criticized Dcarden for the assuisption that 
frre^doin as a m«cessary condition precludes compulsion or 
intervention, tty account now might appear to be proposing 
freedom exclusively- I much correct that appearance by 
addressinci myself to a t teaching consequence of my 
'Educational point. 

Xt should be te^^mbered that compulsion can achieve 
some but Blrictiy not all of whatQT have proposed. That 
la becau^^f' Bamplin9 can be achieved under CM^uIsion 
whereas the f?ducation of choice cannot- But more importantly, 
it would Ih' astonishing if guidance had no part to play 
in the process of self -discovery proposed. Self-deception 
moves in two chronological directions. It is possiule 
for ii |»erfcif>n to tmvv through a ^riod of growth towards 
more realistic choices and yet conveniently forget the 
folly of the foriser state. I would suggest some means 
of rccurdincj the i^arly choices, the reasons for them, and 
the €'xpectat ionB for them* These could be compared with 
how thin^js turned out, tu show perhaps the siisinatch of 
ambition with the actual resources of tlase, effort and 
ability.. Such a loq or journal would primarily be a 
docunw'nt to self about self enduring and changing in time, 
but there is no reason why a sufficiently sensitive 
teacher sh£>u)d not become a valuable part of this dialogue. 
The teacher's role would f undan^ntal ly be one of 
queiititming and reminding Ibut also of compelling outwards 
towards further exf^^r ienco, in pursuit, tainimaliy, of 
biilanre) so as to ensure the expansive and reflective 
encounter with unsettled self, to the end of roaximiting 
the increasingly steady skill based on practice of choosing 
as in one's real interest, what interests one. 
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IHeh Sduffatianat Studiiew^ Vpt^Sf So^I^ 



h COHg^ATSVE WBSncnVEt A CRXTXCAI. ASSB$SII»T OF 
MICHAEL CAKfiS80TT*S Osm^ ESmCMlOli ' 



Kevin IfilliMif 



Education is not Michael cmkealiMt's principal 
philosophical concern i hia major wrlfu deal with epiatem*- 
olo9y# political theory, and historiography raapoctively , 
and these are also the fiftain thmes of the various essays 
which make up Raticmalisg in Politics which is probably 
his ttost well known mxk. Education is, h«*ev«r, of 
fflore than indire^.*t interest to readers of his work. In 
his celebrated analysis of political activity, signific- 
antly entitled "f^litical Education*, he provides an 
elucidation of the nature of political activi*^^* by 
examining hov we com to learn our traditions of |»>litical 
behaviour.^ further use of this procedure in his TOre 
general epistemology goes to explain Hanna Pitkin's 
observation that Oakeshott *'is almst as much cmcemed 
with education ... as with govem»ent*.^ 

Oakeshott has also written variously And at length 
on education itself « usually in the form of essays. 
Since the appearance of R*S, Peter's critical assessfimnt, 
in which he testifies to the influence of C^keshott on 
his own work, three long essays have been published.^ 
The concept of education elaborated by Oakeshott is 
clearly congenial to Peters and to others who share what 

might call the Iiondon Institute ai^roach to the 
Philosophy of Education.^ My own interest in his imrk, 
which was originally aroused by the sceptical co&sK^n-- 
sense of his writings, energed with an anyttition, long with 
TC, to articulate my reservations about this ^^le tmder- 
standing of education. I raight add that there is much I 
find true and acceptable in the conservative viewpoint. 
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and thltt |>iqpq|p'<fi prlMriiy ocmc«rne4 to establish «^t 
this is. The final M^mmmnt vill msreXy point in the 
direction tluit a critique night take. 

1»;»m^t irtmlcally« the essay "(ha being QmsertP"^ 

ativ^",^ %ihic^ is the th^Mtic focus of this pmper, 

does iK>t dealf ^evira indin^lyt with ^aoation. This 

essay serVes to ctmvey the naturs ar^l t^qfier of the 

conservative attitude, itself which Oalceshott describes 

as a "dispc^iticm" as oi^iosed to a creed, doctrine, 

7 

ideology, or any specific set of beliefs. The c^mserv** 
atlve dispositimi is distinguished by a propensity to 
use, enjoy, and delight in the present, in «^at is 
currently available, in vhat is fasiiliar. The cn>nserv- 
atlve nak^s use of tiw opportim^lAes for satisfaction 
offered by the present and neither lives for future 
pleasures nor dwells on those «diich the i^st aay have 
offered. Although Oakestott is not unaware that for 

8 

someone to prefer "present laughter to Utopian bliss* 
his present situation must offer significant of^rtunity 
for enjoyment, he fails, neverUielens, to elaborate on 
the fact that ctmservatisB is hardly an ai^ropriate 
attitude for the poor and deprived. The logical 
consequence of a conservative disposition is an 
hostility towards, and suspicion of, change and innov- 
ation. On what stight be the Vocational implications 
of such an attitude as r^ards the content of the 
curriculum X will makE just one observation* A conserv- 
ative, conteniplating changing the school curriculuwr at 
Post-Primary level might wonder at the general acquia- 
cence of teachers in teaching the present curriculum and 
at the lack of sustained and widespread demand on their 
part to Changs it. Such reflections could lead hi« to 
the conclusion that the ease for significant curriculun 
change is less them c<»npelling* Each reader will have 
hiB own opinion on the reasonableness of the conservatives' 
conclusion and I add no further ccmftent: 
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The next stage of Oakashott's analysis where tm 
prcceedB to idctntlfy the particular kind of activity for 
which a conservative disposition is 8»st appropriate, 
leads to the themitic core of this paper and should 
prove sc^tewhat motti interesting froo an educational 
point of view, Conservatisa, the disposition to enjoy * 
and delight in what is present, is not only the approp^ 
riate, but is the necessary disposition to enga^ in 
that kind of activity which we pursue for its own sake, 
or because it is valuable in itself. Such activity 
stands in opposition to instrusiental or functional 
activities which we engage in for the sake of "a profit, 
a reward, a prize or a result in addition to the exper- 
^ iencp itself".^ This includes all tasks ^Ich we under- 
take' solely as sieans to further ends (cleaning out the 
t trr-grat<^| and these relationships with others of a 
comaifurlal or service nature where we are conceraed 
solely r?r primarily with the ability of the other to 
supply .1 j>articular demand « In contrast with these 
relat tonshlps w have the relationships of friends who 
are not concerntHi with supplying specific services to 
one another, relationships which are, in Oakes}K3tt*s 
memorable priiase,^ "dramatic not utilitarian** , 
Oakeshott suggests fishing as an example of an activity 
which, an a pastime, may be engaged in for its own sake, 
for the enjoyment of the experience, and not just to 
arhiuvr a particular result - although to succeed in 
ratrhin9 fish may add a further dimension to our 
satisfaction, in this regard fishing is like playing 
an> •lame where the enjoyment of the game takes precedence 
over our winning or losing, where realising a particular 
uutciime is less important than the ritual of engaging in 
the activity. | suggest that such activities as sailing 
horse-riding, or hill walking which have no extrinsic 
purpose other than enjoying the experience which they 
provid«% illustrate even better the kind of activity 




i^ich OAk«9)flhott has in 

cm a final point (iihich Oakeahott does not santion), 
it wttid be wrcmg to cmcaive our anqaging in the 
activities as a aeans ir)^ch brings about the end of 
enjo^ient. The exh&larationt tl^ sense of KNistery, imll 
bein^, and cIoMims to nature which a person ^ets trcm 
sailing are not ends to K^ich certain i^ysical arrange*^ 
»ents are the means* Prom the enthusiastic and practised 
participant's point of view such feelings are what sail- 
ing is for him - they are not ex^s which are instrument- 
ally related to his participation in tl» activity itself. 

In his essays tH\ education Oakeshott argues that 
our civilization can be considered to be c(»Rposed of two 
kinds of activity or achiev^mnt which together fora 
what he calls, in Kegel's term* nans **8econd nature*** or, 
in Oil they' 9, his * ^istiqe welt *.^^ in the first place 
1^ have/activities made up of those instruiMintal skills 
which contribute to practical survival and earning a 
living. Secondly, there are those theoretical enter- 
prises , those explanatory modes of thinking or fonss of 
thought whose sole purpose is to ccmtrlbute to our under- 
stai^ing of sc^ete as|^ct of tl^ huaan or natural world - 
and as such are valuable in themelves and not for what 
they may enable us to do. This distinction reaains 
tenable for all that the exercise of instrt»ental skills 
is infora^d by i^^erstanding and that our achievrasents 
in understanding are realised through the exercise of 
intellectual skills. Hie class of theoretical activities 
such as science or history is not co-extensive with that 
of activities engaged in for their own sake as it does 
not Include engaging in humn relations nor participat- 
ing in such non**instrumental activities as sailing or 
pony-trekking. I suggest that one distinct imi between 
the tm classes of activity is that the achieves^nts of 
theoretical activities, a scientific hypothesis or a 
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historical eKplanaticHi, are public in that they can be 
slyired with othera, vhereaa the exf^rlence of frifsidship 
or of Btfimimr are private and exclusive to the 
individuals enjoying theia. 

Although he does not en^Xicitly' transpose t)^ 
analysis in "'On being Conservative** into his essays on 
^ucation, the notion of activity as an end in itself, 
as intrinsically worthwhile or valuable, sssentially 
characterises Oakeshott's concept of education. In brief 
education consists in the deliberate initiation of a 
learner by a teacher into that part of our civilisation 
composed of those theoretical activities of a public 
nature which pre-eminently {assess this quality of 
intrinsic value. Being free fro« all considerations of 
instrumentality or of extrinsic purpose, this initiation 
is undfTtaKcn In an institutional arena ^ich is "a place 
apart" fro» the rest of life and "the distracting 
business of satisfying contingent iwuitfe*,'^ it prescri^bes 
a relationship categorically distinct from any other, one 
%rhlch way involve the imposition of conditions of 
•direct on and restraint" by the teacher on his pupil 
Time will not allow for consideration of the familarily 
conservative notion of cos^>ulsion suggested by this final 
characteristic nor for full and separate examination of 
the problcfii of justifying this whole analysis of education. 
The rest of this paper will be concerned to consider the 
status of claiaiB which ascribe intrinsic value to the 
activities with which education 4a conci»rned and to 
suggest the direction which a critique of this understand- 
ing of education might take. 

Firstly the intrinsically valuable activities with 
wt^ich education is concerned are non-instrumental, which 
m^anB that their possible use value is not relevant in 
characterizing them and that they cki not serve as i^ans 
to further ends. This excludes any extrinsic purpose 
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rGi«tin9 to the reallMtlon of scHsial goals, ^at 
Oakashott calla *BOc^«lisiftiQn' , frtm trfiat counts as 
education. The Intrusion of * socialisation* into 
^ucaticm can take two fonoB« In the first fora educat- 
ion is conceived prisiariXy as an instruotent of social 
policy aiming to pri^uca perf oners of vocaticmal roles ^ 
while the sec^d fom of *aocializaticm* would make of 
education a nechanism to counter divlsicm and to prcvsote 
integration beti^en different social classes. 

This condition non-instru»entality yields only a 

negative characterization of education as an intrinsically 

valuable activity and it is SRich more /lifficult to be 

precise about positive pr^^rties. The activities with 

which education is concermNi are intrinsically valuable 

pri&arily, l^cause they are connected with the develoim*nt 

of understanding and those desirable hui&an qualities which 

are generally related to rationality. Initiation into the 

aspects of our cultural inheritance with which education 

is concerned involves the ai^uisition not only of under^ 

standing, but also of the gualities ass^iated with the 

possession of intellectual skills or *ccmnoiS£rurship* 

and of the intellectual *virtues*.^^ Intellectual 

'ccnnoisseurship* is expressed in the ability ''to 

distinguish between the different sorts of questions and 

1 6 

the different sorts of answers they call for" and in 
a sensivity to consi^rations of relevance, accuracy, 
econoxnyf elegance » and degrees of conclusiveness in 
argui^nt. Intellectual virtues include such qualities 
as open-mi ndedness, care, perseveran're, concentration, 
precision. Intellectual honesty and nodesty* The 
qualities which make up intellectual ^connoisseurship* 
and •virtue', ar^ importantly constitutive of what we call 
mind, although hu^n rationality is not c<^>osed exclus- 
ively of qualities relatii|g to intell^tual life. Such 
other characteristically human qualities as considerate-* 
nesfi or loyalty may^ indeed, also be developed within the 





educAtioiial cosvaunity but it im ifot pre-MliMsiitly in 
school nor In tlwi proMcution of IntellectMl cmteavours 
that we acquire tto». Ituyse qtmlitiea or «tatm of mind 
idiich'^re ptxmat^ in a foraalr systcoutic %mY through 
school ^ucatl<m constitute » ncmetheleaa i^at is 
peculiarly valuable m «mat we call mind or ratiMality. 
With standards of achievcoient characteristically and 
exclusively their own« art, science, histjory, stathfsaatlcs^ 
and philosophy are not reducible nor assimilable to any 
other activity and make a unique contributim to the 
devalopsient of rUtimality* the understandinq which such 
pursuits pro^te can for©, alter, and make ^re discrimin- 
stinq, our perspective on nan and nature - hef^ it 
contributes to fonainq the kind of cmceptual franework 
which ve have. It is for this reason, and also because 
of the ranqe of qualities i4iich educaticmal pursuits call 
upon and di»velop, that the study of history or science is 
of qreater educational value than enqaqinq in even such a 
qame as chess, ii^ich is Intellectually deoandinq but 
which operates within prescrii^d and limited ccmceptual 
boundaries. 

The develoi^ent of understandinq and the acquisition 
of intellectual qualities and 'virtues* iDust not Im 
conceived as related instrumental ly to education and 
consequently at odds with the notim of education as 
intrinsically valuable, Developinq these qualities is 
part of what education seans - the acn^uisition of such 
qualities is not, therefore, an extrinsic end of 
education, in the way a {^rson might learn Irish just to 
qet a job in the Civil Service. We can no more apply a 
means-^ends model to the tenefits which attend qenuine 
educational pursuits than we can 8|^ak of the activity 
of sailing as a n«?anB to the realization of certain 
pleasurable ends. Feelinqs of increased syi^pathy towards 
others, an understanding of, and a sense of outrage at 
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social inJUBtira, for exai^pie, are not effects or results 
i^ich aay or asy not follotr a sensitive reading of Hard 
TiTCS. Reading and responding to the novel means having 
these and siaiilar experi^mc^s - which is not to Bi;^ge8t 
that ail readers will respmul in the saae way and have 
the ssDG kind of experie^es. Initiation into educatic^al 
activities which are valOable in th^selves, therefore, 
entails the develof^nt of understanding and of particular 
characteristically rational qualities as a feature rather 
than an effect or result of the p^irsuit of these activities* 

This relationship between initiation into activities 

which have intrinsic value and the cultivatim of desir- 

ajble qualities points to the epistemological ccmnection 

between educaticm and personal develo|mnt or what is less 

helpfully called * self-realization' * The c<Hijunction is 

clear in Oakeshott's characterization of education as 

20 

* learning to make sc»iffithing of ourselves*. On a 
linguistic point I su^^gest that to describe an activity as 
valuable in itself or as worth pursuing for its own sakSt 
as well as pointing to its non- instrumental nature, means 
that it is valuable on account of %^at it can contribute 
to the personal enriclNsent of those %Ato become participants 
in that activity - indeed it is hard to imagine what else 
it could mean. Consequently no disjunction exists between 
the aim of personal develc^xnent and the business of learn*- 
ing to engage in those intrinsically valuable activities 
%#hich compose a cultural inheritance » h person *ih^ is 
learning to make his own a cultural inheritance becomes 
in this way personally enriched; it is through this 
learning that he develops more finely , and more compre- 
hensively his human capacities to think, to feel, and to 
act, which is i^at^ if anything, so-called ■sclf-realix- 
ation* is,^^ Finally we should note that tnere is no 
terminal point at i^ich a human being can be said to have 
made *the iMst of himself". The notion of hu^n develop- 
B«nt had no teleology, the self has no pre-determined 
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point at which it can be said to te perfect and to have 
exhausted all the possibilities of raticmai deveiop^nt 
open to it • 

Similarly the activities with i^ich educatlra is 
concernr.a, particular science and history, have no 
terminal points prcscrib^^ or prescriptible in advance. 
Hie re is no point at which %« can say that w have 
finished learning about science or history and this prt^ 
erty of indeterminateness provides the second positive 
characteristic of such activities. Of their nature 
science and history are activities of learninQ, and idiile 
there is q sense in i^ich *ws may aliiwys have sc^iaethlnf to 
learn about fishing and sailing^ engaging in these 
pursuits does not involve indeterminate learning. In 

doing science or history "learning itself is the engage- 

22 

ment** In Oakeshott's fi^taphors this kind of learning 
entails using the capital which makes up a civilisation 
not to consume it in the exercise of a practical skill 

25 

hvt to re-invest it in the effort to learn more. 
Furthermore the learning involved is not only inexhaust*** 
ible but presents itself as a permanent challenge to the 
learner. To increase one's capacity to participate in a 
tradition of learning den^nds sustained and concentrated 
effort and to succeed in making a personal contribution 
to such a tradition is the exemplary intellectual 
achievement . 

Cone Uis ion 

In an assessment of curricular principles or pro- 
posals empirical considerations may be relevant, just as 
they may have a bearing on our appraisal of moral 
arguments. In determining the merit of a prescriptic^ 
about the nature of the school curriculum the question of 
whether it is open to everyone to pursue the designated 
activxtii^s is an important matter of fact t^ich w must 
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consider « hnmwxB to this questjlon reVMl mrious 

iniKtequacieB in Oakeshott'a conMrvative perspectiw. 

For any individual hia qn><>^tunity to avail of educational 

faciiitea at first, second, and third levels is, notor*- 

iously, related to hie poeition within the aoc io-*econcm ic 
24 

hierarchy. The ^»itingmt arranqements idiich provide 
for the oimerahip and control of %malth and resources in 
a society signif icantly influemre or even detenaine the 
possibilities of an individual's participation in the 
intrinsically valuable activities with idiich ^i»:atiqn is 
concerned. Oakesl^tt's ignoring of the influence on 
access to education of historical and social circumstances 
dexm>nstrates a naivete, or perhaps disgeniK)u8ne8Sff about 
his political pre-supp|>sitions. y / 

Secondly, to ei^af^e in the purauix of learning is to 

become a participant in social institutions or practices 

which singly cannot exist detached frtm particular social 

ccmtexts. Seriously to pursue learning as an end in 

Itself » even on a {^rt-tim basis outside an educational 

institution, necessarily involves participatim in the 

social arrai^ements, aiKrh as libraries and other research 

facilities, which pn^sote learning. School is not ^'a 

place apart", it is a social Institution which laakes its 

own particular demands on comunity resources and it is 

also an arena in which cco^ting and conflicting Interests 

and influences may come to bear. Take the role of tht^ 

25 

teacher. He is, indeed, the "agent of civilization" 
but he lo alw an eaployee/trade-'Unlon mesiber whose 
interests as a worker s^y conflict with his task as 
Radiator between his pupils and their cultural inheritance. 
Witness in this rcigard the unfortunate position in mny 
schools in relation to i^rent-teacher meetings, a situation 
brought about through such a conflict of interests. In the 
seccHtd place it lauat be envious that the school not only 
prontotes learning but also serves as a select ion -mechanism 
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for ea^loyiirs and universities and that this instruraental 
role as vocAtiunal filter can distort the efforts of 
tc?achc>rB to provide genuine education. Oakefihott*5 
characterisation of education is, of course, normative or 
evaluative and not deacrlptive of nhat is the case. 
Indeed^ he well recognizes and deplores the Intrusion into 
education of^tho d^ands of practical life and, in 
particular, the imposition on education of vocational 
function. This vision of educational arrangei^nts set 
apart from wider social and economic considerations, 
consequently, repr^fsents an ideal <m his part. It is an 
ideal which seesjs to me, in principle and not just in 
practice, unrealizable. On a philosopher renowned for his 
sceptical anti-Utoplani«ifi} such a judgement muut appear a 
curious irony. 

In conclusion J sugqest that oakeshott*® conception 
of f>ducatJon as initiation into intrinsically valuable 
activities of a public nature is more compelling than 
education conceived primarily as general preparation for 
life or specMficaUy for work. It also offers a more 
coherent epistemological basis for the school curriculum 
than the contrivances of so-called integrati^d or topic- 
based curricula which are not rootinl in publicly accepted 
traditions of } earning, In its failure to take account 
of the social conttrxt in which it is situated Oakeshott's 
analysis, however, offers only a Uitvited and partial 
p€T spert 1 ve on eduration, ^ 
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Jpteh $:dutsational Studiieat Vat . 3. Bo. 1, 1$$^. 

THE CASE rOR SPECIAtlSATIONf 



Gerry Gaden 



It should be stated at the outset that my concern 
is with ail poBt-priiMry pupils, and not just with those 
who 9tay on beyond the rainiaura leavings-age, indeed, the 
development of the following ideas has been prospted 
tirimai xly by the belief that i^st of those leaving at 
sixteen do so without a sense of having learnt anything 
of significant value to theoselveSp 

I want to begin by talking about the education of 
character, and In particular, about the possibility of ^ 
someone's self-confidence and sense of responsibility 
being promottTd through organised learning - the acguls- 
ition of specific kinds of knowledge and skill. Perhaps 
It will be agretjd lhat if learning is to be educative it 
must have this effect, that this indeed is part of what 
is Reant by its being educative* But in any case, the 
legitimacy of schools* and teachers* concern with person^ 
ality and character is questionable except insofar as 
this I £5 related to th*? learning of those matters on which 
their authority and expertise is clearly recognised. 

First consider confidence, and here w«? are concerned 
with thf^ rfiatlon betwi^en self-confidence and confidence 
in one's ability to do particular things. At first it 
might Bvvm that tnt» ll^iation is tcfnuouu, because confid- 
enco in one's ability can only apply to particular situat^ 
itins or kinds of outcoim;». To have confidence in my 
ability to do something is not to expect always to succeed 
in It, but it IS to i^jtpevt some degree of success in terms 
uf ^standards which art' not purely private ones* It is to 
believe that 3 can produce outcomes which at least some 
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others will recognise as auccesBful. Self-confidence on 
the other handp 1« indei^ndent of these , being soa^ething 
closer to confidence In one's own iirarth or Bignlf icance, 
so that I could have confidence in myself even in 
Bituationfi where I expected an unfavourable outcow and 
knew that I could do nothing about it. nevertheless, I 
could hardly expect to fall at everything and still be 
self-confident » and in this regard, some things are more 
crucial than others* Failure in something will damage 
ray self •"conf idence if I have considered the thing to be 
very worthwhile^ have had sot^ confldenct? in my ability 
to do itf and have really tried*- For roost people, at 
least some relationships with others have this status, 
but other things can have it too (a career, a long-term 
task, the pursuit of a serious interest or concern etc.)* 
It is in such thimi ■ that failure can damage self- 
confidence; so also it is in just these things that 
learnimi to succeed can enhance it. It follows that 
learning something can promote self-confidence only if 
these conditons are fulfilledi 

11) its value and significance is a| predated 
by the learner; 

(2) a measure of acknowledged success in pursuing 
it is envisaged? 

(3) a sustained effort is made to this end. 

Thf^^sr will hi* taken up c^gain l»iter, but meanwhile 
ii«t us examine the idea of responsibility- Children are 
not born responsible, nor do they just •'becoroe" res^>ons- 
iblr by some process of natural growth. What hap|:»<?ns xu 
that they acctipt responsibility by progressivoly engaging 
{taking roU'S, etc.) in more and iiH»re activities and 
aspect s of our way of life until w are prepared to treat 
them in qt^nrral as responiiible persons* There is a 
paradox ht»re, or at li^ast the appearance ' of one, in that 
thcar act K in many car^rf; are not set n as acceptances of 




responsibility until they are already regarded as respons** 
Ibie perBonsi. (A child, cannot sign a binding 

contract, even if he vrites his nam at the bottM of the 
page?.) The problem of course, arises trxm the child's 
relative lack of understanding of what he is doing « The 
more clearly and certainly the child can be said to know 
what he is doing, the raore clearly and unconditionally 
con hlB oons latent engagemnts be construed as cases of 
accepting rcBponsiblli ty . This gives us an inMdiate 
connexion between responsibility and learning. First, it 
is through engagement in learnable activities that respons- 
ibility Is ac eptpd and exercised. Second, putative 
acecptanciii ind t^xercises of reB(K>nsibiIity are regarded 
as %^enuine ones insofar as the agent has learnt to under** 
stand the artivitlfs. What we should now consider is the 
Kind of learning and understanding involved. 

it %s obvious that this is not just a matter of 
procedural competence and correctness; rather it is a 
qrasp of j>urp<j9jf-s and values, th«^ point or what I prefer 
to call the "spirit** of the activity* To illustrate: 
you invite someonf? to a party and he agrees to come alongi 
at thv party he behaves quite properly, has a couple of 
drinks and makes some ^KJlite conversation, sinilingnow and 
again etc.; but it is obvious after a while that he is 
not gs-numely Involved, that his heart is not in it, that 
he did not really accept the invitation in the right 
spirit.^ Now imagine trying to play music or a game, or 
do an t^XfH-ramrnt or work out a design or a i&athemat leal 
froblrw With someone who treated the activity in this way, 
III* govii thniugh th<' motions, but without enterinii into 
the spirit of the thing, without caring about its essent- 
ial point or purposes. It may bo that he does not under- 
stand It, or It niay be that he cannot be botheredi in 
ni-ltht>r case i*. hi^ accepting responsibility. But if he 
has no grasp of the spirit of the thing, then he cannot 
begin to hot hor, I.earning the spirit of an activity is 
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a necesBary (though not a sufficient) condition for 
accepting aiMl exercising responsibility within it. It 
follow that ths only learning t^ich can enhance the 
deveIo{»Bent of responsibility is learning in %4iich the 
Spirit of what is learnt is accessible to the learner* 

Hie spirit of an activity is not soisething siaple, 
but it is smething real« It represents the central 
purposes, the principal conceptions of the activity's 
point, as seen by tl^ particll^tttB, and the values 
embodied in its proper pursuit* You are not playing 
football in the spirit of the gaise if you are trying to 
ffiain the opfKssition, nor will you grasp the spirit of 
mathematics without developing any res|^ct for clarity 
and precision. The spirit of any cos^leK activity is an 
object of feeling and not just of thought, and it 
develops as a tradition through the actions and reactions 
of particpants* 

From this we can draw sc»^ significant inferences 
about the Kinds of learning which can contribute to the 
learner's sense of responsibility. First what is learnt 
must be an identifiable activity, that is a recognised 
bo^y of Bkill and knowledge with some internal coherence 
and a tradition which has its basis in the life of the 
community. Otherwise, there is no "spirit" - nothing 
with which the learner can identify or be identified, in 
relation to which responsibility can be accepted* Second, 
the learnt?r has to be treated as a participant, not as a 
spectator or outsider - acceptance of responsibility 
req\jires actual engagement. Third, while the learner's 
concern for the activity should not override everything 
t'lse, it cannot be marginal ^ its development requires 
ronsidorablr time and effort* 

We can now put these points together with the conclus^ 
tons reached earlier in relation to confidence. Take 
first, tht' idea that the activity or subject learned be 
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an id«ntifiahl« publicly recognised one. fills connects 
with the requirement that ite value and significane te 
appreciated by the learner » The fK>int is that the value 
of what is learned cannot be restricted to the instrxict'" 
ional context. If a young person's learning la to 
promote his self-confidence and responsibility in his 
dealings with the world* then what he learns has to have 
acknowledged status^ in Its o*m rjlght, within that mrld* 
The range of activities describable in this way is very 
wide but it does not include, e.g., artificially contrivied 
arrangements of aubject-esatter or projects* arising from 
the fantasies of curriculum developers which have no 
tradition in the life of the cOTanunity . Next, recall tb^ 
necessity for sustained effort on the pupil's part, along 
with the demand that the learned activity be treated as 
an important personal concern. It is obvious that these 
conditions require a l<iige allocation of tlB». Finally, 
thp learner is to be treated as a participant who can 
expect to achieve a recognisable degree of coo^tence. 
This is realistic only in circumstances where there is a 
Kcrious cojomitment on the part of teachers and school 
authoritiefi to the development of the learner in his 
pursuit - a commitii^nt which will not be lightly abandoned 
and can be fairly freely exercised. Hustling through a 
standardised syllabus, aiming many others to which the 
pupil is subjected in a series of brief encounters, 
administering a short test and then ditching the job, does 
not by any recKoning reflect such a coinfPitment , 

The roncluGion is In^^^scapable. It ie ihctt if s^l£-- 
confidence and reiJfKsns ib il ity are to developed through 
ie«<rning X, then X has to be a specialism, both in the 
Kenjiit that it is distinguishafalt- from other pursuits, and 
in the- sense that a gcK>d deal of . irm? iu spent on it, 

So far I have been arguing from an analysis of what 
It means to promote through organi«?ed learning, the 




dt v^lop«ient of confidence and responsibility. The case 
can now be reinforced by noans of another perspective - 
a consideration of the social trondltions within which 
to-day' a post-primary schtwls operate. It is a mrld 
characterised by the aaas production and consumption of 
goods and services and ordi^frs (of necessity i^rhaps) by 
impersonal burocratic procedures, W}tk is not easy to 
find, and economic condi/ions are not very predictable at 
any Xev«l. It £i certainly no longer the case for ©ost 
young people that a roUte fro» the family and school to 
relatively stable eiwflloyaient and adult status within a 
functionally ordered cOTwunlty can be assutaed or readily 
5^mappea out, ScKriafl conditons, therefore, do not thero- 
selves provide ^ basis for establishing any sense of 
identity or ptPi^sonal wjrth. In these circumstances, if 
it iB reasonable to demand anything, it is reasonable to 
demand this - that ten or more years of schm>ling should 
yield competence in ^nd personal identif ic&tjkon with at 
least something which can contribute to the sustenance 
and enjoyBK^nt of own's own life and that of others. If 
our educational institutions cannot ®eet this demand, 
then they are indefensible • I can 8«e no way of meting 
it other than fulfilment of the conditions already 
outlined - a consicterable proiK>rtlon of the pupil's time 
spent on a very sisall number of recognised pursuits with 
the help of teachers unequivocally cc«nmlted to the 
development of competence. 

Now X am not of course saying that this ifi all that 
the pupil should do in the post-primary school. It is, 
howver* an essential task which such institutions can 
undertake honestly, that is with a relatively clear 
sense of purpose and of their own cc^petcnce. If other 
things are done, then their justifications should like- 
wise be unambiguous, if they are to be publicly supported 
and if children are to be cc^pelled to attend. No doubt 
the further develops^nt of literacy and nua^racy is 
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necessary I togetter with s<s^ hlBtorical, geographical 

<)ther ktimivdge of faily direct reference to 
participation in political atkl social life. The cnmtent 
of this work is det>atable, but the terms of the debate 
are clear it is about utility. Pr<^bly also a suffice 
ient case can be a«de for curricular provision to 
prtMiote physical health. All of this is beyond my present 
remit, but the general point must be made, that a clear 
specification ia required of what the* schools are to be 
eicpected to achieve. A consequence of this specification 
would be^ I think, a rather drastic curtailing of their 
current pretensions. 

Returning to the specialist con^nent, then, 1 am 
proposing that (apart frt^ the first year) at least ewe- 
third of the pupil's time throughout post-primary school- 
ing should be given to specialised pursuits - activities 
in which the schcKul undertakes to bring him to a level of 
comnt:t:»nce characterised by a basic fluency In and feeling 
for %fhat he does*^ This will entail his acquiring the 
essential skills and todies of factual knowledge relevant 
to each activity, together with a grasp of its traditions, 
its spirit, and its social and economic significance. It 
is plain that such a study is not "narrow" in the sense 
of being seXf-contain«»d; it is singly a distinctive and 
recognised undertaking with which it is possible to 
identify. Probably no i^re than two Buch pursuits should 
be undertaken at a given time and no less than two years 
be spent on any one. There is no reason why all schools 
should offer the same range although one would cKpect 
considerable overlap. There are very many practical 
questions to bi> Caced in devising such a system. If they 
seem formidable, it *is worth remembering that we have for 
many years contrived the means to support highly complex 
curricula which have no clear rationale, and through 
which it is likely that the majority of pupils learn very 
little. It Wiiuld be surprising if more sensible 
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arraiifemeatfi proved i^xisAlble to ia^lenent* 

h&t u« 9q back nov to the Issue of prlm:i|)Ies it 

is tls^ to considar populur objections to special-* 

isatlon in post-^primary education. It is not very easy 

to fiipeciCy such objections by reference to precedent, 

because no proper case for specialisation has, so far as 

4 

X am ai#are, been previously i^de« This has resulted in 
its being set up as the caricatured opposite of whatever 
happened to be the prevailing ideal of liberal or general 
education at the tifse. Since the concept of liberal 
education has itself changed quite ir^rkedly over the 
years, there have l^en various such straw men tagged 
with the ''special isation** lal^l< Their swift demolition 
has cv^eated the illusion that sf^cialisotion (except for 
the proven acadefiiic high-flyers) is indefensible and 
general education unassailable. In seeking to dispel 
that illu'sion, therefore ^ I will take up four objections 
which seem likely to be made to the policy I have been 
advocating r without any direct reference to possible 
parallels in controversies of the past. 

The first is that a curriculuiR 4ncor|xjrating a major 
component of specialisation would not constitute a 
progras^ of all-round education. Certain abilities and 
aspects of mind would be developed by that coisponent; 
elementary skills and knowledge required for participation 
in the life of the conHBunity would be promoted in the time 
remaining. But other forms of knowledge and dimensions 
of life would be left unexamined, and hence other abilities 
and personal qualities remain undeveloped» 

To deal with this we have to question the assuined 
connexion between the transmission of knowledge and skill 
xu a widp range of particular spheres, and the development 
of qualities of character and rational capacities {powers 
of reasoning and judgment) • It has often been taken for 
granted that the latter depends on the foriaer* In other 
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vordK, unU'iiB tht* pupil und«>rtake» learning in a wide 
range* of pariiculMr bubjectH, his |>€>r8onality mill be 
distorted and he wiU he lemn than fully rational in his 
subsequent undertakings.^ The trouble with this doctrine 
i© thai it is false: it entirely mi^^conceives the 
relation betwrrn curricular learning? and rational develop- 
ffit*nt. It is quite true, e.g, that If someone has no 
Btmse of history or maturity in moral judqisent, then his 
dealings with the world are likely tp be highly unsatis- 
factory » But it does not at all follow that his education 
must therefore include the formal study of history and 
^rajity, A concern for the develo|«9ent of rational and 
responsible judgment is shown, not by proscribing this, 
that or any number of subjects, but in the prcn&otion of 

an appruprxate quality of cngageinent with whatever is 

7 

studied* ThiH is rendered im^Hsssible by a curriculum 
which att€'mptfi« to incorporate every kind of knowledge and 
human concern in a complex prograirane of formal instruction. 
What it demands, on the contrary, is the opportunity to 

Thf fcircond ob lection is a weaker relative of the 
fir«t. It is that the pupil will not enter fully into 
his cultural inheritance, that we have an obligation to 
pasfi on "th*^ best thai has been thought and said** over 
as wide a ranqc! as |r>ossihle. 

A Kociolugist mlqht ask whose cultural "inheritiance 
was being talked about here, and whether we are so very 
sure that the present school curriculum reflects the 
cultural inh^Titance of the majority of those to whom it 
IS diBpenHer>> My own r*^action is to argue that such an 
inheritance (whatever e;:actly it consists of| can only 
hav** itny lifv in and through those who si e sornt* value in 
it, and t luit ^uch *i j^^rception cannot be achieved by means 
uf *4 tieni»x..i survey, A broad and shallow programme of 
studioM IT; « fleet denies to the jority of pupils the 
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o|>l«oriitns ty to gain a secure foothold in anything of 
value, by ri-fuaing thew the requisite time and f^rsonal 
8U(>port to i?nter Into its spirit. A particijiant in an 
activity can cc^ to make Boa^thtnq of it as a focus for, 
and a t«ay of meeting i^ith various aspects of his culture; 
the pctpetual spectator^ identified with nothing in 
particular* cannot directly experience (has no basis for 
feeling} the significance of irfiat is said and done* Access 
to a cultural inheritance can only be gained through a 
sustained personal engagetoent with some part of it* As 
with members of the opposite sex, if you try to get 
engaged to too many of the» you will end up on the shelf • 

The third objection is perhaps today the moat 
papular. It is that s(M;cialisat ion leads to inflexibility 
of competencr and restricts vc^atlonal choice. 

Mow this might have soioe force if wc adopted a 
caricatured version of specialisation restricting the 
pDst-prijBiary pupil to, say, a single pursuit which demanded 
only a very limited range of abilities. But this is not 
the pro|jc?s»il . Furthermorr, flexibility and adaptability 
are, 1 b€»lieve, more closely associated with self- 
confidence than with the possession of an assortmjnt of 
items of knowledge and rules of technique. We have seen 
that learning cannot promote self-confidence* unlt?SB it is 
specialised. Vocational training is a matter of learning 
new things? the capacity and confidence to do this is 
t*r«t promoted through the experience of having succeesfully 
ii\irnt somethimi else* Without this experience, one is 
likely to bi* lesn iibnit ious and adventurouK later on. 
Here it is also worth making the point that the vocational 
<'hoices of very many, if not most, young school-leavers 
arv hlqhly rrKtric:ti-d aln-ady because thi> prest.'nt cuiric- 
M\um hus bruUMht them to the point of being considered 
anra|.>ablc of undertaking nnythincf of any complexity. 
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rhv final problem iu this, it will be contended that 
the younq adolrncfnt It* not in a position to choose 
dctivitirti in which to sp<*cialiBe« and that he cannot be 
in such a position until he has expt>r lc»nced all the 
options, 

ThiTo aro siveial curements to bo made on this. First, 
It is questionable whetht^r an * introduction** to a diverse 
ranqe uf activiti€>6 can givr any adequate sense of what it 
is liki> to lH» a partirijA.nt in any of thtm; and the mt>re 
i%mc spt-nt on this, th€» less timp is available for 
soruiiifi onqaqcroont. Indeed, the resul Is of many of the 
doriaions taker, by college students after five or six 
years of qeneral f-clucatton do not exactly inspire confid- 
ence in that system as* a ba^ias for choice. Next, it has 
been eB^ent lal t<^ my arc^ument that the activities made 
available shf»uld exiiJt ap readily Identifiable pursuitB in 
tht« cc*mmunity. if tht- pupil entering the post-f j imary 
school has literally no idea of what Is meant by music, 
chemistry, drama, carpentry, electronics, technical 
drawing, visual art, a foreign Isnciuaqe, and fjo forth, 
tht^n th< re has been fiotuething Bcriously wronq with hiw 
primary i-ducation. Of course these thinqs can bi? 
variously interpreted, and somt- attempt can be made in 
{\h' firnX year t :> indicate R^re of what i«; entailed, but 
I IHlit' pLJint. tn »jo4nq beyond Lhi??. Finally, uch 

ehoic<-s WK^ulU bt* madt' in consultation with te^^chers and 
patent .s. Perhaps thi^re is an element of risk herr*, but 
J I js «'ften overNt«<ted« If f^iltjecne Uoes badly m somcthlni| 

r,^^>r\, yffji?i*r' m'X fcll<?w that the coicc van 
mi^.t,fken^ it will make senst* tt? r.peak nf a "mistak*'^ only 
It the vt, id ii> aliiady lather riqldly fofined, in terms 

d} v^^HM^x* xi^Txh and aptitude^;, in ways n^t obv;ir3ur» to 
iinyonr' at '.a- I imi <j1 maklnu thi choice^ At i he si4tc|<L» 
art- 2d« I inu I such caK*»s art* octrrnit^iy unusual. In 

th<- i*nilf 3f st«Uf are commit tcti tt» hi>lpin«i the pupil 




develop in htu chosi^n pursuits, then it is my belief 
that in moBt taBvB they will succeed, because the 
children will respond tr> that ctMWititwont , The motivat- 
ional probirros whic^ beset post-primary pducation at 
present cusnroonly arxse, 1 am convinced, from the pupil *s 
prjception that nci one is makinq any serious commitment 
tu his succrR» in learninq anything • Under present 
ciifricular arrangen^ntja, they coulc? not fx^esible do so.^ 

1 have arqued: 

n> that specialisation is a necessary condition for the 
dfv. lupmt?nt f through organised learning, of yelf -confidence 
ami J I'sponBihil ity^ 

{:) that contemporary social conditions threaten self - 
identity, and make it imi^erative that educational 
institutions foster special isat ion r to open up to everyone 
ih** pi^Hsihility of personal identification with w)iat is 
ie.ir ntni. 

rU that it only in a curriculum allowing specialisation 
that any realistic commitment can be made by teachers and 
jH'hiH^ls to the proqrefis of individual pupils, 

(4 ) t tiat arqum^nts cossnonly advanced against specialisation, 
i«n bfhalf of t|eneral education through a diverse curriculum, 

do n4.t bra: scrutiny - they depend upon caricatures of 
spmrjiisfti Son, and fallacies about the relation l^tween 
knowiedqt' and rational development- 

There arc other arquments for specialisation, but 
pift,il ly th*-^t' ajf* nnua^h fo be i|uinq on with. The case 
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cf . H. Fln^iarette, On :<esix>nsibility > (New York: 
Basic Hooks, " 1987 r, CJKs.l, 2. 

rf. rtngerf^tte's treatment of a very similar €?x&mpl€»: 
c£t. pp, 34-36. 

ror an explanation of these terms, se« my 'l^pth of 
Knowledge an an £ducai.ional Aim* f Procaedings 
the Educational ^^^^^^^ Association of ' 
ll^L^J^Ton fercncc 1979 , CGalvavt aniversitv ProsBi n 

At l3ast in the sense oi the ter» used here. 'Hiere 

h'ivv,of course, been attempts to prc»note education 
in a limited group of suojects to be taken by 
i vvxyone. rhere is i good deal in De«tfey's i#or-: 
wtiich shows an affinity with the view developed 
here, but it If not presented as a concerted 
case for specialisation. Among contemporary 
philosophers, Mary Warnock is the only %#ell- 
known writer to have defended specialisation. 
Uvv arquments are profc^bly :.nsuf f iclent on their 
own, and it is not very clear exactly where and 
how far the principle is intended to apply in 
practice, cf. e,q,, her School s of Though t, 
(U^ndon: laber, 1*»77}, pp, ISf^iS etc. ™ 

0,H. Hantwk, ^The Idea of a Liberal Education" 
Tht Paroch ialism of the? Prest?nt . (London: 

Hout ledge aSa Kegan Paui, ) , and 

Rothblatt, Tr adition and Change in Knglish 

Mbeial r«ducatioiK iLondon: Faber, 1976K 

^AitvA IK the hf-Bt-known expondent of this position: 

"Whatever other principles may govern the 
curriculum can have no adequate grounds 

for forsaking a child's progressive initiation 
mta all the distinctive lorius of rat^unality, 
unt il we have done everyi-hing in our i*owr to 
uyn iove jUBt this* . 

7^^.- g^^!!^-^ ^^' Contex t, Design and Pt>vt4 upim-nt 
Urdinburgh: Oliver Boyd, 1971 p, 24^// 

Thi?Hf- are hi ft seven or eight distinct "forms of 
knowledge" and it is. argued that to neglect any 
of thc5;f» is to deny the pupiZs "certain basic 
w*»yF; of r-^Uionnl developisent ^ , Special isrition 
i« scathingly it'ferrr^d to as ''ruthless butchery*. 




7. "What ssakea hie curriculuiB educational Xy %iorthw!iile 



18 not the presence on it of any particular 
Bchool subject^ but the presence in it of 
serious thought ^bout whatever he Xu doing 

P.S. Wilson, Interest and Discipline in 

Education > (ton<!U>n« Rout ledge and Kegan Paul, 

y^TJYl 

I think this is essentially correct. 
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THEY ASKED FOR A STOHV 



Thomas G. Hull Ins 
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. Th*» minimui^ of reflection on our behaviour will 
imlicaic the umnlprrsence of narrative patterns in our 
experience. Ht* take thes^ i^tterns for granted, they are 
something we have always lived With and familiarity, if 
not breeding contempt in this case, certainly fostore 
indif ft.»ti-nce and unawarenesB. Story-^n^king seems to be an 
Indigenous activity of the human person as reflexive and 
essentidl an activity as breathing. People's conversation 
generally consists of narrative accounts of the latest 
happeningB in their own lives or juicily ai^reciative 
titorit^s £jf thL' misdemeanours of others; the universality 
of gts.sKip while suggesting much ai>out "original sin* also 
dtmonst rat t>i; our fascination in story-mking. The a^jor 
p,trt of n<^t alone our witking liven but also our sleeping 
iivt.*H i-s pervaded by stories, 

Wi' dreaitj in narrativt*, renK?mber, anticipate, 
drspair, Ih»1 icve, doubt, plan, revise, 
<*riticisc, constructr gossip, learn, hate 
.md make lovt- by narrative. In order really 
tu livt» we mnkf up stories about ourselves 
,4nd otht^rs, about the personal as well as 
the scKial past and future. 1 

Sine:** f^tory is so universal and pervasive in hun«in 
life ;.houl(! we not ask the question why is this so? Why 
dwv, th»- st<5ry-form rathc:r than any other form dominate 
our consr lou.snt'Ss? 

li would s*em the first reason for its presence is 
that wt^ aro cn-aturefc of time. We live in a continuum of 
nK^m ntj;, in iier At^si of su<rressive 'nows*; as soon as wt 
aie awijrv t>f any given 'now* it has h^aom^ a part of the 
par.t . We helpless victims of temporality? our birth 
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is randc^ and almost certainly our death will be randc^ 
as iiell. Trapi^&d in this linear dimension we feel the 
need to place order, to Im^sG a pattexn on this endless 
floM. We need a rhytha, a sha|^, which is both in time, 
i«e., it ackno«»ledges tln^, and also Is outside of it. 
mthout this sense of shape, our individual security, our 
awareness of personal significance is undermined, we 
become so much flotsam on the stress of time. Through 
narrative, through story, which is both of tisie and not 
of time, we rescue and preserve, we literally construct a 
meaning. Sdfiiuel Beckett shows repeatedly In his plays the 
fate of tiuise who fail to nmkt; a story - they are 
perpetually • waiting for Godot*: the tragedy of Vladimir 
and Estragon is that they have no story. In telling 
stories we stand out against the unknown and the darkness 
of death, we strive for an immortality no laatter how 
facile or fleeting it might really be. 

In William Horris' The Earthly Paradise a group of 
of old «en fro» the Classical and Northern traditions 
gather and tell the ancient tales they have known since 
their youth. It seems a pointless exercise, the product 
of sepility and disillusionxaent, but they ax^ not just 
wasting time till death inevitably coitus, they are 
fighting a battle against death, continuing their life- 
long qu€>st for meaning in the heroic mode of th€^ tales 
thf?y tell* 

One chinks of the great figure of rommcv, 
Sch<::herezade, telling her thousand and 
one tales so that the suspense of each 
tale may keep her alive for one Biore 
night.*. *Once upon a ti^*, the forieula 
invokes out of a wot Id where nothing 
remains, something older than history, 
younger than the present moment, always 
willing and able to descend once more, 2 

Our awarcnt^B^ of self largely consiolK of our mt^mory 
of piiBt fi-vents, of circumstances which occasioned personal 
rcsf^>onses. Products of a personal history, we coine to 
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know oursalvc^H by tolling our story over and over again. 
(This iB fine if li^ kwp telling it to ourselves, it may 
not be so pleasant if we insist on telling our story over 
and over again to othersU We cope with all the exper- 
iences which fundamentally signify for by replaying 
them in story forw- 



We aro carried along by our biographies. Whether this is 
ultimatf'ly the b^s^ way to live is a matter of conjecture 
but as a fact of human existence it is undeniable. There 
in a Polir,h play in which each actor carries a limp 
pupppt* An actress starts dancing to a grotesque little 
waltz and tho puppets begin to move* Soon it is they who 
$i€»rm to ho carrying the actors. So for good or ill, or 
)uHt f I om shrer necessity, our biography keeps us operat- 
ioxuil .tiUKHiMl\ it siny in tne process simplify our human 
ri^aiity. 

In £it riving to live with ourselvoB, we need to pro- 
]i-ci QUI inner world, thr world of the personal psyche? 
Wf* muiit externalise the inner cast of characters whose 
nrverendincj intetplay constitutes our vmst intioiate and 
siqnlficsint exf>crriencf«. This externaii zation helps us to 
Hhviri' with others the nature of internal expi-rience with 
obvious* cultural implications: furthermore 'this extern- 
jlixation tichieves the containment of terror and impulse 
by thv di c't?ium of art and symbolism' • ^ In this case the 
art of thi> story, thr decorum of the narrative form, can 
achieve th^^ desired therapeutic end* If fail to 
t'Xternal ize the demons wher** they can he enmeshed in 
fi<>st}H»t if experii^'nee then the last x:?sort is to freeze 
and block. Buch an .ittUudo will have an increasingly 
detrimental effert on our mental and emotional coherence. 

Narrative patterns txemplified for Kant the*rapsodic 
brqinninu of thuuqht' in man. Narrative then appears to 



We turn our pain into narrative so we 
can bear it, w turn our ecstacy into 
narrative we can can prolong it. 3 
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be the most £unda»ental stance which human conaciousness 
adopts to 4?xpert«ncef It is the prii^rdlal mode of 
ordering experience which the human mind poasesaes. 
Because it is so it should not be giibiy identified with 
the naive or simplistic . No doubt it can be both of 
these, but because it eniergea from the deepest recesses 
of our consciousness narrative has the potential to 
encompass experiences iBore fully than other mental 
stances which ^ end to categorise or analyse and consequently 
amasculate the reality of the experience. 

The experience of story then observed from various 
lierspectives is seen as revelatory; it points to meaning. 
It humanises inner irfords, it preserves us as individuals. 
Stories as Martin Buber relates help to h«ifal usj they are 
tn themselves events which move us pm«?rfuliy. Buber tells 
us ai»out an old man who was taught by the great Hasidic 
Rabbi, Baal Shem Tov. the old man was paralysed but as 
he began to tell the story about Baal Shem Tov's practice 
of praying and dancing at the saim? time, the old roan stood 
up and began to jump and dance himself to show how the 
roaster had done it. From that moment he was healed of his 
l^uiralysis* 

Traditionally, education rerognisned the value of 
storicF In all cultures of the past stories preserved 
the val\*rs that were respected by the people. Individuals 
^K^tv initiated into an inheritance of human behaviour, 
they received a senr.e of identity and security from these 
stories, they felt they belonged. 

Today there arc grievlous pro) 1f>m« in this area of 
cultural inheritance, tosically t ut.*rt is little respect 
for the wisdom of the past and f ui t hermore story is 
Ujlhi rusted as a serious mode of communication. Story is 
fur children or jUBt for entertainment; it Is identified 
with escapism and illusion. Many parents console their 
child who has been emotionally moved by a story with such 
wi^rds as 'It's only a story'. Tt is there the rot sets ini 
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Th«? tradition of parents reading and telling ijtories 
is fast on tht^ wanc»« if it is not ccsiopletely gone in TOSt 
families. If both parents are working there is little 
tl»e for story-telling. The culture substitute for the 
wisdom and warmth of the traditional atory-telling 
eKpcriencp is the television programed. The only cultural 
cosaaunity of any real extent existing t^ay is that 
defined by the television. (For i^ny it has its *sabhath 
hours*; these tiim^s are encountered with the silent 
fervour one normally associates with church-experiences,) 
The Medusa of the drawing-rcKim establishes a cosmtunal 
expt?riencTe of narratives on a very superficial level. 
People's thirst for stories is slaked a while by the 
delights of Dall as and Dynasty . But these are by no means 
sustaining stories: they are in truth alienating stories, 
stories which threaten our social and individual coherence 
for tht,»y impose no pattern on life, no aatisying rhythm, 

Rid€*r Haggard said that a series of adventures was 
easy enuuqh to write but a real story had to have a * heart % 
that is a furus, a centre in^lying a total shape with a 
bt*qinnini| and an end- The staple imaginative diet of many 
people today is these stories without 'heart*. Such stories 
Northrop Trye comments* 



do not end: they stop and very frequently 
they can be easily started again. They are 
designed to provide a kind of idealized 
sliadow of the continuum of our lives, an 
endless dream world in which we keep losing 
ourselves, 7 



These kinds ol stories are not just a modem phenomenon. 
They have a long tradition, the Medieval chivalrictales 
and Po|)o'k reference in The Rape of the I^k to 'vast 
French Rojtiances;* testify to this* In the past how^?ver 
these ext ravaqan?as were not the only stories prevail inq 
in Xhi' L'ultuidl expedience of the audience whereas tod«iy 
they tend to displace all others. 
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Education 9ust sui^lant thi9 diiat of souf fle«-reality 
with »o®e steaks^ goc»l and rare! To counteract the 
*aliemitln9 storiea* atudenta aJ^uXd intrc^uced to 
stories vhlch Integrate, stories which have a resonant 
beating 'heart'. There is a schiKiI of thought to which 
I would subficrite that literature should play this role 
in education but literature of any real value tends to be 
for the mimjrityf we need stories that will reach out to 
^11, stories which are stark and bare in outline and 
relatively free frcmi social and cultural trappings, We 
need in a phrase 'first shapes', lAich is Susanne Langer's 
definition for the art of mythical narrative, 

•a teacher in a school in the east of London reports 
that when she read myths and fairytales to the leather- 
jacketed hoys of fifteen they listened with absolutely 
rapt attention.'^ They listened because they found in 
these ancient tales inforMitic»i about the persona, actions 
and events which cc«istitute our interior world and it is 
thmuqh these symbolic embodiments we learn to know 
ourbolves. As Kathleen Baine comments in her essay 
*Di-fending Ancient Springs* : 



The hunger of children for that world is 
naturals for it is before %re set out it 
is necessary tc learn in advance the map 
uf the interior country through which we 
are about to travel: of the situation 
we shall encounter in our re-enactsient 
of the human experience of birth, love 
and death. 10 



To rac^ition the word 'myth' today Is a risk: one is 
immt^d^ately drawn into a miasaa of interpretation which 
leaves one in acute intellectual confusion. l*evi-Strauss 
and his minions see myth as » kind of skeleton-key which 
opens the duor to a uttlversal in-built logic of a non- 
rational kind present in all humanity: myth reveals the 
structure, the basic blueprint of thought prcasent in all 
cultures* This view of ttiyth tends to enforce interpret- 
ations, the specific manifestation is not particularly 
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rt^i^vant. otici? the mythic formula is recoqnised the inter- 

ht the bppo^it^ t»nd of the* Bpuctram cc^nes the 
universally popular vitew which identifies myth with false- 
hoiKi, with fabricated stories of an unuaually extravaqan^ 
or fam-iful nature. 'That's a pure myth' is the rharact- 
eristjc d:! smissive phrase of the taan-in-the^-street for an 
opinic»n ht* itttU^ respects. Thi« severely reductionist 
vie»' of myth identifies It with seme distilled form of 
lyinq, it resolutely oppoBes royth to that which Ib 
di*!ttunst tably true and real. 

Bftwt*i»n these f>olar oppi^sitrs cowes an infinity in 
shades uf opinion and definition. Myth is very much the 
fashionable word with many social discii^^a ines , Anthropol- 
«Hji«ts, social Bcientists and psiycholoqists all see tnan 
surKHindt'd by mythic structures which shape behaviour and 
^fijvinn fcspi»nwsi in a fundan^ntal way* 

Kobert rtvJH? was fond of saying that in the thick 
woodfi it waK important tu make a clearing for oneself? 
Theroloie t^* make a cicatint|: myth is the expression of a 
parttcuUir modi- csf cor;srluui?nei^s , a particular way of 
sfiMnw the worlds uf placing a meaningful construct on 
tt^.ility. This HKKh' of consciousnesB expresses itself in 
th*» form ;>f i^yrol>oKs, {Hn-tir symbols generally, interacting 
m a narxativt> fotm. VhiQ Kyml»olic narrative is not 
romemcd with deiininq or analysing but rather with 
dv»l int'».4t int| I'Xper iencns and revealing myc^terics. 

Thr kind oi 5Jjyth& undt>r consideration here are nut to 
U- t}iO0'4t)t iii .IK providin<i snpi^vl <«efinition i^r outlining 
^Hilitual J.ivinves; ti^ey are tu thought of xn m^ta- 
phyi.ji.->ii atm I'syr hologxral contextn. 

J i ir Vi>e<n'ij.i shows hc^w Plat?;, distinguishes fcx^twcen 
pr.tqn H' myth.<^ and t rut- mytJts, In the Poll tela having 
intr<.a d the thifc types x^t ihv wine, the courageous and 
the desjjuniH that form the three classes ^>f his society 





Platu Inaertd the mythical story that the three human 

typvB art* due? to the «|ods inserting either gold, silver 

or iron into their varied souls. This is a pragn^tic 

Bsyth used by Plato to keep the lo%#er classes quiet. lit 

Is the kind of myth that is still used extensively in 

{KiUtical Ufe and the kind of myth that parents use to 

quell recalcitrant children late at night.) On the other 

hand in the Nomoi the pragmatic myth is superseded by 

the true myth ^ere Plato •5'^scribes how the gods hold and 

guldt* men like puppets, ruling all roen in the saxsie 

fashion, Thi5 true myth, Voegelin asserts, flnitizes the 

transcendent. The different quality of the two layths is 

felt in that the first Dsyth of the 'loetals in the soul' 

is well-nigh emotionally indifferent while the myth of 

the puppets evokes the awe of the ruininous, the wonder of 

1 1 

tUv myaterlt^s with which vre live. 

Hyth helps us to cope with the Inexplicable and the 
myHti^rious. Heidegger gives an illuminating perspective 
un thin awareness of the isystery. In his terminology alT 
reality is constructed of Being-beings: beings are all 
those persons and objects subject to practical and theor- 
etical approaches. Being is the •to-be* of what is, the 
^Kjwtr which makes beings possible. Being can "never be 
t'Xpressed except in terms of beings and beings only exist 
because of Being*. ^'^ Hystery arises in those encounters 
with brings in which being is also contemplated. Such 
fxporiencTB are similar to those described by Wordsworth 
as • Spot s of Time' In The Prelude; tor example 'The 
Stolon lioat* episode. 



One ftUiTuner evening lied by hi^ri 1 touiui 
A little boat tied to a willow trire 
Within H rocky cove, its usual home. 
Straight I unloosed her chain, and stepping in 
Pushed from the shore- It was an act of stealth 
And iroublt^d pleasure, nor without th«- voic* 
Of mountain echoes did my boat snove on; 
I4>aving behind her still, on either Eide, 
/mall circles glittering idly in the nu^on. 
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Until thoy ^Xted all into one track 
Of aparkling light. But nmr, line one who row. 
Proud of skill, to raach a chosen i^int 
With an unevorying line, I fixed wy view 
Upon the 6U8»it of a cragqy ridge. 
The horiacon's utmet bounoaryf far aifc^ive 
Was nothing but th^ stars and the gray sky* 
She was an elfin pinnace; lustily 
I dipped my oars into the silent lake, 
And^ as I roae upon the stroke, ny boat 
Went heaving through the i^ter like a avani 
When, from behind that craggy steep tUl then 
The horizon's bound, a hi^h f^k, black and huge. 
As if with voluntary power instinct 
Upreartpd its head. J struck and struck again. 
And growing still in stature the grim shape 
Towered bet%ieen nm and the stars, and still. 
For so it seen^d, with purf^se of its o%«i 
And mc*asurt'>d notion like a living thing. 
Strode after ine. With trembling oars X turned. 
And through the silent water stole my way 
Back to the covert of the willow tree? 
There* in her mcN^ring-place I left fay bark, - 
And through the meadows hoB^ward went, in grave 
And serious mood; but after I had seen 
That *^r>i»ctacle, for many days, my brain 
Worked with a diiB and undetermined sense 
Of unknown modes of being ; o*er wy thoughts 
There hung a darkness, call it solitude 
Or blank desertion* tk> familiar a!;apee 
Remained, no plr*asant images of trees. 
Of sea or sky, no colors of green fields; 
But huge and mighty forms, that do not live 
lake living mrn, moved slowly through the mind 
day, and wt^re a trouble to my dream«$. 13 

But to hv more concrete about the mysterious side of 
life: ih«» cuntinqf?ncy of human existenci? forces inevitable 
and iner.rafHible questiunb. Hitman life, says Kasantasakis 
IS 'Thr luminous intt»rval between two darknesses'. Any 
thouqht ijbnut thX5 lea<i;^ to the fundamental ontological 
juuMcms;. Why? Why m<' Why is there anything at all? 

Another dimension of mystery, one we can rarely 
. scvipt . is the mystery of seH\ The infinite variety of 
thf psycinC'and c^motiunal world of th« person, the quest 
for the eiusivt* 'seil* , for the ultimate M* hidden in 
th** moral ambiguity of most of homan actions is a 
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contlnuinq chnllengf which is simplified or Ignored at a 
great cost to the individual. Our inner world as Ted 
Huqhes retuarkB • Ib a region of events about which %«■ Know 
14 

v<>ry litt le' . ^ 

Mythical narratives focus repeatedly on these areas 
of wystery. They present patterns to the human mind 
which transform the stark structuree of existence Jnto an 
inhabitable world. Myth creates a world which structures 
consciousness, encourages attitude and su-nests behaviour 
but never in a specific way. Myths provide bluepMnts 
and ground plans; they do not offer personal creeds or 
moral codes. Thus Oisin and Gllgamesh in their respective 
Ktcries deal with the immortal longinqs confUctmq with 
the imperative of mortality present in all lives: Theseus 
and the Minotaur, Odysseus and Circe help us to confront 
the powerful reality of the instinctive life; Jt»t^ and 
Medusa xn their very different ways issue warnings about 
tMicdunterlnq the horrors of life. 

These ancient talcs resonate in our minds In a manner 
in which pa^Uas and Dynasty never wiH. Myths give us 
thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls; asking in 
potent symL>olic form the existential riddles. Myths 
teach ua to asK the important questions. Who was Ariadne 
.ind which song did Sirens sSng? 

U myths Av&\ with such matters central to htJman life 
t.ow then have they becomi> identified with uxtiavatjant 
fabrications having litt le reU-vance to d sane way of 
life? There are manifold historical reasons for the 
deniMiation of mythical thought. For much uf humu.. 
hlsti.ry mythical thinking was used to give cKplanations of 
c-verythinq; the areas of science and history were embedded 
in a complex series of mythical narratives. With the 
dr-velopment of th«se disciplines of thought inevitable it 
witK felt thrtt myth was primitive and simplisllc. For 
.-xample the scientific and historical assertions of the 
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Biblical myth of rruatif^n have obviously been supers^df'd* 
This ^huuld ntii seen a* a debunkinq proccdurt? but as 
a Hbcratlon which ahovs the si<|nif icanci* of th^» mythical 
story is not to be equated with itB scientific and 
historical accuracy. As Paul Ricoeur assertfi it is only 
wh*'n myths nrv frt^ed tx^r^m tht»ir burden of being history 
and srirnc*? will thvir powr to illuminate the bond 
betwtH*n i^iersun and Bcimj be recovered. Science and 
hibtoiy have not outdated myth but have helped to define 
Its particular role in huft>an confi^cioufineits. As John Shea 
comments, 'Science, while claiming its own territory, has 
ajBu demarcated the terrain of myth'.^^ 

An ub lection to tbo traditional myths that merits 
consideration is that they are imaqinati vely alien to our 
world; that their symbols, althouqh once potent with 
nH'anmq fi>r a t icular culture have now lost their 
imai|inat ive vitality and can no longer infons th^modern 
Bc^nsiifi 1 if y with thcrir revelations of «M,inder. This 
viewpoint failfi to understand that the ^>owr of myth 
resides lary^^ly in jxjotic symbolisms and narrative 
stxurtureH which axe nut conditioned or limited by time 
and space but tranaend them in the concrete immediacy of 
the aiclu^typal e>?perience offered. 

As Trd Huqhes afesertu. 

It does not matter hC)W old these stories 
ar^'. Stories are old the same way as 
human biolociy is old* No matter how much 
tht»y have produced in the past in the way 
{d fruitful inspiration they are never 
exhauj;tcd. The storie:; of Christ and 
Ci.rluilainri i%ri i rreducitlt lumps of th^- 
wi>rld- 17 

V]' tit nuw tiie attitude tu myth as c. *Ucnt in education 
htis ifi'i'U IfKs titan t/nrour^ujinij* *rhe rule of niythii*al 
n«u r.«i 1 vt»5. and tfiear ieliow--traveiier», rosnancen, is 
i.4r*5<«ly rf^nfintd tu tht- prir^ry school, Unfortunately^ 
t vt-n thi.rt> ihvy tc-nU to liecume f unci ional ised for short- 
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tf^ra linquiBtic attain»«ntB an4 rarely ar« they usckI in 
a coherent imaginative* inanner which would confirm the 
child in thie value and fwwr of his inner imaginative 
world which now has a validity i^ich it will rarely have 
a<|ain in his life-time. Khen the child leaves the primary 
school the mythical Ih left behind with the toys of 
childhood. 

Thi» dearth of mythical narratives in our educational 
pri5i|rammes prompted Seamus Heaney some time ago to advocate 
that every student in third level education should bi* cflven 
t»n extra year to reencounter the mythological'* cycles of 
Wetit&'rn Culture, A romantii; notion no doubt in these times 
but alwu a cr_i_de_22£H^ f^^ *^ poet whose sense of the 
Bjythical is meet suphi Plicated. 

Hecomina mature in our culture is in some inane way 
idi^ntiftt'd with an excess of rationality and common sense* 
We orientate Duriielves completely to the outer world and 
ctmH'^ijm nt ly ne£?lt*ct ox ignore the demands of our inner 
wurid« Seitmtific object iviiy is rtHrognised as the ideal 
stance today (in itself a falsehood as suggested by 
ifuant um phyfiicsl. Nevert 'jcless this is an incredibly 
potent idf^al and in many ways most wonderful? it has 
crt.ated the n^vdorn wt^rld and without it the rsodern world 
could not be sustained. Hut the scientific ideal as 
Ted llu^ht'S rem*.irKs, 

IS a disaster* that is heading straight 
towards infinite misery, b«?cause it has 
p4»rsuaded human beings to identify with 
what in no more than a narrow tmde of 
fH'rception. And the more rigorously the 
UU-al ih applied, the saore likely it is 
tu be disastrous. A bright intelligent 
t-yefull of exact imaqes* set in a head 
i>l tfie most frightful stupidity, 18 

Within all at us there is a mythic space, an area of 
ronsrifmsnfns cndeniic to the humtin person which imperat*- 
ivt»Jy ciiJit; feu patterns to satisfy its wed for order and 
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filflrniflcanca In m Ijraxpllcable universe. ^«L, Trav&rv 
(Author of Nary Po|^iii»t gives an Invtructlra miiaXogyt 
Bhe MYB live in nyth as an eg9*-yolk in its aj.bus»n» 
Our modern mrld smsm intent on atrijpjping amy this 
life-nourifdiin<j, life^-protoctii^ albumen leaving us 
bereft and vulnerable « 

Thtii^' ' 52 aanifoid signs in the late twentieth 
century t... ♦ ^he inadequacy of our cultural condition is 
being sharply felt* The widespread interest in foi*»s of 
Mditation, the excesses of the drug-culture, the 
ceaseless thirst for escaplms and sensationaltsn, are all 
diverse atten^ts to fill the inner space or to dnwn out 
its insistent call. In the area of popular entertaiiuRent 
the success of a film like E,T* with it potently Christian 
lny^hs might suggest the same search for a revitalised 
syndbollsm* The popularity of fantasy literature in its 
^manifold forms indicates at least a trend for exf^riences 
not limited by prov«sd fact but iifhich reach out into areas 
of wonder and mystery. T/tephenostenon of Tolkien's I>qrd 
at the Rings is apropos I it became a cult l»ook for ©any 
years, there wre hobbitL inscribed In the moBt bizarre 
places I 

Is it not ironic that the giants, heroes, goblins 
and jnonslers which most of us left behind with our child- 
hood arv now returning to help a benighted world to 
coiRprehend a littlt- better what it lnvol«^s to be fully 
human? 

To conclude a story about the power of s story: 



Wh*>n tihe great Kabbi Israel Baal Shem-Tov 
saw misfortune threatening the Jews it was 
his custom to go into a certain part of 
the forest to !i»?ditate. Theie he would 
light a fire, say a sf^cial prayer, and 
the miracle would accoi^lished and the 
misfortune averted. 

Later « when his disciple, the celebrated 
Maqid of Mezeritch, had occasioni for the 




sai^ reason^ to int^ercede with heaven, ht? 
«#oul4 90 to the saA^ place in the forest 
and «ayi 'HaBter of the Universe, listen! 
I do not kno4# how to light the fire, but 
X am atill able to say the prayer,* And 
again the miracle would be accc»i^liBhed. 

Later still* Rabbi Itoshe-Leib of Sassov, 
in order %o save his people once more* 
would go into the forest and nayz *l do 
not Know how to light the fire, 1 do not 
know the prayar, but I know the place and 
this muat l»e sufficient,* It was sufficient 
and the mliacle wa6 accomplished* 

Then it fell to Rabbi Israel of Rl^hin to 
overcome leiBfortune. Sitting in his 
armchair, his head in his hands, he sfx^kt? 
to God; 'X cannot even find the place in 
the forest. All I can do is to tell tht- 
story, and this hiuet be sufficient*' And 
it was sufficient. 19 
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THE BIX)?WICY OF CURRICULA RESEARCH: OR GOIKG TO 
bEh IN A SIEVE 



I ntroduction 

In the nonsense fK>eins of Edward Lear the jumblies- 
land may be noted for Its %fould-"be i^rinecs^ who were 
bold utiough to venture to sea in a si<^ve. One can only 
speculate concerning the duration of such voyages. Vet 
tne image is perhaps a nicely cautionary one for the 
curriculum researcher. Are the traditional sievea of 
educational research, with their capacity for classific- 
ation a^d fine-'grain sorting, sufficiently seaworthy for 
the choppy reaches of curriculum activity? Or Is the bath 
I ikely to go down with the /^ater*baby? There are a number 
of iBSues concerning the application of research 
techniques to currlcultm probleais that stand in desperate 
n*^ed of cia-rif ication if we are to keep intellectually 
afloat. Yet opinions remain divided- Not only is one 
man's bandwaggon another man's hearse, but what is fiotsain 
to one might i^aslly bt* } f*rceived a^. jetfsam by the other. 

Curriculum rer.fs'ir» might easily be imagined a« an 
iron rim that might hv. fitted out in a nurober of ways. 
Wh^'tht^r (me adds a mesh or a copper bottom is; pt rhaps »i 
matti^r nf judgi'Td^nt. Kit her way curriculum researrh as 
thiv application of any trsc*tirch technique to problems of 
andfTf; tending p<^s^»1 by /yrrlculum proposal s , activities 
I 'T c<^n?;t-i3\it-ncn'S . It is n«-ci*fifiary to crntralise t ht- 
cv.mt t ihut Aon of reri</arch to understanding because currjc- 
uUiKf IS ,1 fM.trtical r*it)ii-t than thec^tf^tic iAtf , typically 
t^um-fMa*v5 with d<t'f»-n6iMc ju<!qernents rather t h^n 
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vducational ro&aarch iend themselves to curriculn^i 
problems, and both quantitative and qualitative methoda 
offer strcMTig contributions. So^ of the traditional 
qtiantitative i^thods involve an attitude tof^rda data 
analogous to riddling with the sieve, whiie qualitative 
research more frequently ; neinds one of the dredging 
bucket. Indeed one of the earliest n^taphorical 
references to the sieve, in 1477, was to the colourfully 
ifi^BSible (*as he that fetcheth Mter in a sieve'). 
Sieves allow us to classify, not to collect - 

Certainly, to get away from our introductory 
Rietaphor, there are daunting problems in att^s^ting to 
chart or map what is covered by thi^ term *curriculiUD 
reuearch*. It is clear froro the nrost superficial reading 
in the iiel^ that there is no firio agreejJ^nt on the 
precise usage of either term, and in consequence 
definitions tend either to be Sti^?ulative latteispts by 
various writers to legislate for the field} or else 
p n^ram roat ic fearrying i»plicit recc^mndations for 
action.) Hlstor iciiUy son^. of the stipulative definitions 
canvassed for the term curriculum have been overly and 
overtly narrow. For exatnple, a researcher conceptualising 
curriculum as stateu^-^nt about changes in behaviour that 
a vouTBv of study intends to bring about is arguably 
already prou i spent d towards a particular research focus 
(student arh U-vr«mi nt under described conditions) and a 
inirtirular methodolfMiy <cofnparatl ve studies on a behav- 
iourist haKo) • Siriialarly an ideological coimnitment to 
Pl^L*! ?raqht it-asily diaj^^oBt- ^ reaeatcher influenced by 
tbv Frankfurt school Ulabt^rmas, 1972) to view curriculium, 
not only a^i a legitimate ob3€^ct of cultural inquiry but 
also as a in^timilal ar*!na for reconstructionist inter- 
vention. ThuB the choic<? of a theoty or a research 
^*ersfi€»ct ive might be considered directly analogous to 
the adoption of a political stance* Going to sea in a 
sieve ouuht tc» be treated not as personal eccentricity, 
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but aa an overtly political act. Equally there are 
mthodological cona^ueaces of particular orientations; 
the cultural analysis of a curriculum^ by viewing it aa 
socially eabedd^^ reverberates with the concerns of 
naturalistic research ' (i.e. close-*up studies in natural 
settings) and Right easily see case study as its 
appropriate product. Similarly if an intervention is 
'reconstructionist' (viewing teachers as cultural change 
agents and j^rceiving curriculum at the growing edge of 
cultural adaptivity to changing social conditions) a 
curriculum initiations might also be a systematic quest 
for a certain kind of understanding, and therefore, prima 
facie , research. This line of arguront is used to lend 
legitimacy to the concept of curriculum action-research. 

Hi storical background 

Stme content is required on the relatively recent 
emergence of curriculum research. The conventional 
historical truism is no doubt correct, that the revival 
of curriculum theorising, and of systematic enquiry into 
curriculum matters, resulted from the impetus given to 
these activities by the 'curriculum reform ^vement* 
particularly in North America, Australasia and Western 
Europe. The imsvement itself has been characteristed by 
a number of dc^inant themes, each of which has posed 
problews of conceptual understanding and of what Is to 
count as justified practice, as well as suggesting 
posRlbU^ rf^searrh agendas. These themes have included 
attempts to update the knowledge comp»onent in teaching, 
to reappraise the "knowledge maps* against which organ- 
ising categories of the curriculum might be selected, and 
to understand the processes of planned change by which 
innovations might be encouraged to take root in schools. 
Not unexpectedly, there has been some interpenetratlon 
between the emerging research agendas and what has been 
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qoinq on iw^re broadly in the field* The gereral tension 
in cttrriculuin thevxy beti^en po&itivistic and naturalistic 
(mradi^ns la echoed in curriculum research by the tensions 
between a truth^^rlentated ei^iricisia and a judgeiE^nt- 
orientated ethnography. Again not unexpectedly, the 
selection of research methcH^ologies has tended to vary 
situational ly via a pleasing attentiveness to the needs of 
particular topics. 



Top ics and Me thods 

Although no particular foiTaulation can be pressed 
into service as defining the agreed * topics of curriculum 
research' tt might be useful to offer in the interests of 
convenicnnt analysis the following clusters: quasi- 
funddBH-ntal research; policy-related descriptive data; the 
analysis of curriculum proposals; studies in curriculum 
design, implementation or action research; and finally 
curricrulum evaluation, whether descriptive or judgeii»ntal • 
The fticope and methodologies of curriculum! research will be 
viowt>d wHhan these topic areas, although some of the 
cnmsional itioB will be discussed later as possible trendB. 

9Hi*Ji^r ntiamental r esea rrh 7 

Although ccnlr.ii to c« riculum research must be 
ixiV€-Btic|iat Aon taking curriculum as its object of study, 
mti'rost ing isarginal cases can be cited. All curricula 
ar*- pit^miKticd on expiacit or implicit models, notably of 
if»arning, knowIcMlge domains, and appropriate pedagogie^w 
Tht> quuKtion xu this: at vhat r>oint might any number of 
btudi«»fc5 car ryint? * imp) leaf ions' for designing, analysing, 
or «^val«iating curricula H> treated as quasi-fundamental 
j:tfS€N3rch in t h<> curriculum domain? 1\ Is probably wise 
to hv undcqmatic, and tru^at the boundaries as permeable. 





but some distinctions carry at least the force of cc^m>n 
soniie, Stratffht devrlO|HBental psychology, Piagutian or 
ocherwisc, scarrely qualifies* although studies under*- 
taken fui the purtK)8e of gem^ratlng curriculum zm>dela or 
«Ka»ining tholr aasu^tiona, might (e.g. Goldman's {1964) 
devt?luproental im^dei for the teaching of religious Btudiea) . 

Similarly, alv^iough general epistnmolc^ is only 
tangcntially related to curriculujs research, there are 
clear cases where attempts to chart knowledge detains have 
been undertaken fro«i a curriculian perspective • One »lght 
site as marginal the willingness of Hirst (1970) to take 
his 'forms of knowledge* argun^nt to a consideration of 
curriculum integration. Rc*cently, too, the curriculum 
problewfi posed by the inadequacy of existing r.inonical 
tv .AB for representing knowledge have been sharpened by 
ruicputer-assisted and coiaputtrr-inanaged learning. CAL/Cttl* 
in Boiae versions requires some representation of the 
knowledge component to be held 'in the machine*. The 
journal instr uct ional Science has consistently addressed 
Bomv of the issues. Yet the boundaries remain. Are the 
ubiquitous taxonomies with their hierarchical classifies 
.^t ion of jxjssible objectives, themselves non-empirical 
curriculum research? Or the work of i;mDple like Gagne 
n970) on learning hierarchies? Or the attempt of Pask 
(l^i?*) tu articulate an iconography of knowledge structures 
in tenths of rt»latlonal nets? One point at which investig- 
ation L)f thfH*» matters clearly qualifies as cuxriculum 
r'^j^rarch is when they tire studied empirically with regard 
ti th»/ii incarnation \n |>articular educational prograsmies. 
Thus w.iiKi r <l*i/t>i in a plea fur mure liMiipirieiil jfj»e«iich 
into curx iculim, waB ible to pinpoint as underexplored 
.hrot- areas whi::h , t bo considered somewhere near the 
boundary boiw* r-n instructional rest^arch and cun i culufts 
f*'£5eiirch: tht» relationship between qeneral qoals and the 
i»p<cific oLjectivrn that tjuide teachinq; thf educational 
j^titentivil of different fit-Ids of Ktutly at t^arh levul of 




instruction; and questions of subject natter s^uencing* 



across into curriculum research is the observational 
titudy of classrooms, classrtK^si research is ranging and 
eclectic, neither having a single overarching theory, nor 
kn agreed package of research techniques. Broadly there 
have been tW3 strands, category-abased schesies looking to 
quantified description with high inter-observer reliabil- 
ity, al^st literally 'sieving* the flux of classroom 
life for recurrent categories r and ethnographic techniques 
dredqlmi dovn into the muddy depths of social action in 
order to interpret events and disclose meanings. For scsao 
writers educational ethnography is associated with a 
willingness to treat curricula as legitimate ohj'KJts of 
aesthetic i^nalysis, m>Bt sharply within a •literary- 
critical* styJc. Although there is a school of thought 
that svi}& tt'achinM studies as "curriculum problcjws in 
miniaturi?'* and "objective" objective classroots descriptions 
^ <3e fa cto acrount of curriculum inpleaentation, the 
balance of the judticmpnt must be elsewhere. Attempts to 
r<itegoris;«' and mirror classroom behaviour (see Simon and 
Boyer) are necessarily filtered through perceptions of 
Khat is problematic, and historically most category-based 
intcrartion i^ttidioH haw souqht to establish a descriptive 
rubric foi: chart infj fiiylrs of teaching, particularly within 
InKtr act i^Ui il mpdi^j;, with h<i J f "an-«»ye to an t?ventual 
i-ont r jbut jun tt^wjrds t oarher effectiveness studies, 
Contrurywjsc hrio^irupluo or mirroethnographic studies of 
c-lusaro<5mf5 will utuirr t hr pr^^ss vf certain kinds of 
^luecti^n i>vc-ome indistinauitihal.lr from curriclum <»valuatlon 
or ru\tMra}isXic curriculum rejicarch. 



Another tradition of educational enquiry shading 
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icy- related ciirrlculiua resc^arch 

The Kinil of curriculum research seen as legitiiaate 
{solicy^-related stt^y varies rcMa country to country in a 
my reflecting ttm locus of authority in Question systesis 
at lar^e* Countrlc^e having centrally determined curricula 
are iK>re likely to colli^t data concerning perfonaance 
characteristics: %rhat is eligible for teaching, give or 
take the ability of teachers to add their ^rsonal Bitin- 
atures to educational prt^rMttes, is treated as Xnoim. 
Under the press of economic hardship most a^.vanced 
industrial countries have espoused fashionable notions of 
accountability and the related tendency to see schooling 
as a delivery system. Thus education has attracts the 
kind of hard-edged social scientific research that goes 
in for the measurement of indicators. The indicators 
themselves are constructs representing those facets of a 
policy by which its ii^lexBentation might be managed; they 
form a msh that allows so^ of the finer particles of 
loose material through, but inevitably so«i^ of the coarse- 
grained truths elude the net.. 

Other educational syste|tts deiw^nstrate a imjre 
dispersed distribution of responsibility. In such systems 
policy processes move back and rorth bf»tii#een IcvelB of 
organisational hierarchies, betwen concreteness am! 
abstraetness, and between central anil pt^riphcral locations. 
In such settings policy-related curriculum research is 
characterised by the needF of its particular audiences, 
and the metatheoret leal assumptions nf itB sponsors and 
practitioners. It wight aspire to value-m>utrality , a 
n»»rp information service to a *rational actor'; it might 
find itself so embedded bureaucrat ical ly that It politic- 
ises its<»lf as a contribution to the resolution of 
confHctinq interests; or it laight take an inttTactive 
stance seeing Itself as part of the onnolnq dialogue of 
fH?Iicy deliberation. But there is Bome evidence that the 
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research c^ssuoity j^y 1^ over-^^^rAndifting lt» role. An 
invest i9«t ion by Amtrigna I1979> placed pollcy*-r«I«ted 
studies « bottcHQ of the list of iAlctom influemrimr 
federal cducfltlcm legislators In J^irorica. well behind 
*the strong views of rcfspmted and trusted frlonds*. 

Whore there is sow on-site flexibility policy- 
related curriculum retearch might be ei^loyed to increase 
the capacity for local adaptivemss. In his book Beyom! 
Che Stable State , Donald Schon argi^ for 'institutions 
that l<^rn*. But the kind of learning he had in raind is 
one relying cm the experiences, judgements, and tacit 
knowledge of the local i^licy maker, stake has argued 
that Schon* s notions t^st match with phenorcnolc^ical 
research Twhen studies are largely done in terms of emic 
contructfi, those held by people affecting and affected by 
the policy then those people can rely on their own valuat- 
ionf^ to adjudicate the contributions of the researchers')* 
Thus over rec^'nt years case studies of individual schools, 
appro^ichiHl naturalist ically, and often light on formal 
generalisation, have been offer€»d to policy makers as 
authentic curriculum research. Such research does not 
IK^rceive the policy maker as a * rational actor' f neither 
does It simply respond to an agenda of questions capable 
of quiint it i^-d presentation. Rather it attempts to widen 
thv oxpt^r imi'nial base on which the 'reasonable quesseB* 
that nndorlinr del iboratavt? action might he 'checked 
aqain^t t'Xpi»i ience • . 

A frw cunntiit'H, fkutirulatly the United Kingdom, 
art- Hu iaokinq in central curr icial uin direction that some 
confuHM.'i sui rounds what the curricultia in a<?qregrate, or 
m particular i^chools, actually entails* Basic research 
ir. Tiniutsi'd mi/r<Oy to rstnblie^h base-Jlnt/ chita concerning 
whil virtual Jy beinq lau^^ht and UN*rnv<3 An schools. In 
l*titain fh»' curriculum has become an arena for conflicting 
vcr:Uf»Ti<. of whcrt* r«'sp£?ns U4 15 ty jshcnild lie, a conflict 






t»Eit%ieen broad views that might be characterised tmnpect*^ 
ively profcaaional (stressing the judgement of 
teachers) and bureaucratic (stressing top-^own account 
ability). The Department of Education and Science, and 
th*^ JUocal Education Authorities, are both conducting 
in'^house research into curriculum provision* The #nd» of 
this activity arc to acquire greater control. The Green 
Paper of July 1977 talked of a 'need to investigate* what 
part might be played by a 'core or protected element' in 
any projected comron curriculu«i« l^to years later-^DES 
Circular 14/77 reguired local authorities to detail their 
arrangements for the schCHiI curriculuin. Alongside this 
the KchuolB Council has published a niuuber of research 
studies analysing more focussed needs appearing to 
require a eurriculoiB solutions for example Chris Reiss* 
The Education of Travelling Children in effect is an 
attempt to draw educational ifoplications for gypsies from 
a sub'-gruup life style analysis* 

CuuntricK attempting to institutionalise the 
|irucej5ses uf curriculum reform have with various degrees 
uf conviction <^mployed an R and D rhftoric for the activity. 
The OKCD (1^74) assessed the current position of R and D 
and its ri'lation to educational policy, with regard to its 
Furopcan member states ifol lowing a comprehensive 
analysjis ot the United Sates, OKCl) 1<k;1/, Although the* 
ocnoral pjctuit* rcmairiF contuKlntj, the trend has been for 
the ciirrickiiurn refotm inovt?fm»nt to encouraqi? declsion- 
orli.*ntati*d, conmji^Mionnd, |..ui icy -related research. The 
sequence oX piJot inveptJqation, trialj» In 'experimental 
schools* ♦md executive dissemination wa« bxoadly fuHowed 
in Swi den, Finl.uul und Norway, followed i)y tfjc United 
Kinsilom, the Net her liinds and Vuqoalavia. The * research* 
C'leitieni M*i*^teii prlnnpally to the estah] tshment of 
t^l»H«*tved expet imentf*! rl^j^srouRm, which ^it Ix^st fostered 
an X i?bues-^cent r«>d et hnoutLiphy . NSe^/ert heless most 
c\irr J rnl lim ch.iT;<ie was inspired by sOi**a! economic or 
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politicul factore, and has bean resrarch-sionltored rather 
than ri?si?arch^ba3ed. 



Curriculum Analysis 

One iniportflnt focus of curriculum rcsoarch concerna 
the analysis ot existing curricula or of curriculum 
proposals. The im>thods employed vary considerably, not 
least dui» to the intrusion of an overtly political agenda 
in the kind of macro-analysis associated with a strong 
neo-Marxist tradition. Although Reid C1982) sees little 
possibility of dialogue ^etureen the * deliberative 
theorists' and the *systf m-opposing a-priorists* , there 



is no doubt an authentic 'research* orientation in the 
bost of thr Marxist*s writings, by which I mean that there 
is i^t-rinus interest in explicating tl^ roechanisms they 
describe and even chastening som* middle*-level theory, 
even if thi* larqt^r insights are held dogmatically. 
Although the eannniral text is Bowles and Gintis (1976) 
8K5St of tht- int i»rfst inq research concerns explicating the 
prov-eKses at work sn schools, particularly the 'symbolic 
violence* perpetrated by the so-called 'hidden curriculum* 
ist'v Hari|reav«^H 1^77). Hicro--et hnography grounding a 
marriJ-perr.{u»« t I vc Is notoriously hard to achieve in 
curriculum or cl^ifijui-jom research, which is why the few 
good exumplt's ^rt- « r,jviigently lauded^ esp;*cially by 
their politjiaj tritnds, tm^st notably Willis* (1977) 

i^!L^!2PJ' ^^^^ overall the saga densonstrates the 
d< pendencf of rese<^rch on general orientation t in this 
case thi* vii'W that curriculum in capitalist societies is 
a bourgi'ois artifact rc^producmg from generation to 
'fMm'tMtinn the tnyths of supremacy of the demlnnnt classes. 
Th< Irirk m to turn ' ine*|ual it lesi of power' into 
' met^iial i.t aefe of culture*. 

Aionnsidr t h<« ./ieo--Mar>{i.st analysts of the hidden 
carricuium ha*^ iain anotht^r rvsi-arch tradition^ i*is roots 




in th€! mrk of ayiBJ^olic interact ionists like (Soffinan 
(1961}. This strand in curriculiut research treats the 
hidden curriculim as the amalgam of adaptive learnings by 
individual pupils learning to survive culturally In a 
hostile milieu* It contrasts the hicklen curriculum with 
the espoused curriculuai, seeing the world of schools, as 
of kids, having *real' as well as * pretend' clefoents. 
Researchers in this tradition include hard'-edged ethno-* 
graphers like Henry (I^SSl and roinantic radicals like 
Holt (1964) . 

Another facet of analytical curriculuim research 
deals with logical or empirical studies of curriculum 
proposals. Fraser (1977) has re^/iewed a number of styles 
of enquiry addressing fundan^nt^i^ problems of the 
intrinsic wrth of curriculum goaYs. He st»rs a place for 
empirical analysis in determining %^ether a programme 
might responsibly claim validation by expert opini> n. 
Thus the Austr alian Science Education Project had it 
stated goals checked against a literature survey • As 
with consistency studies of curriculum plans, there Is 
Bom} suspicion of a cop-^out, as the researcher avoids 
having his own values flushed into the open. Anderson 
{1**80), although not going all the way towards the 
mt?thodologies of tesctual analysis seeks to arm the reader 
with a basis for appraising written proposalf; in the 
curriculum domain. Although his hitihly-1 iterate armchair 
scepticism dism«Eyed some sons of the curriculum soll^ his 
critiqui of the claims of several examined curriculum 
propocals to be • rccearch-foaned' is undeniably sharp. 
Curriculum rest-arch, in the sense of a claim€>d research 
justification for action, is more suspect th^sn wr 
r*^al ised. 
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Curriculum dojsignt Impleoientatlon ^nd action reseatch * 

Mattois of curriculum design or develofment i^st f 
clearly pr^s research agendas \oi^rdB a practitioners* 
perspective, Ck:casionaIly this appears to efiU?race no 
mure than the view that accumulated Mll-^desr;ri):)cd * tips' 
migfit build unsteadily towards a cosopondium of good 
pra'jtice, perhaps on the analogy of medicine. More 
frequently the research taiik is conce-iVed explicitly 
within .some overarching roc as when pK>dels of , «ay, * 
"rational planning* or 'del ition' are used heuristic- . * 
iilly to generate models for curriculum design, so that 
the fit between the prescript i\ n©del and actual planning 
becomes a research iss^e^ Exaia, les of this kind of 
research into planning processes include Taylor's (1970) 
llQW Te a c ti ers Plan their Courses and Walker*s C1975) 
•account, of the particular incan*atinn* of 'deliberative ^ 
theory* employed by Eisner and hi cclleagues in the 
Ket tiering Project. 

Ai though there is no coimpelling reason to disagree 
with Walkt r (1976) that curricplum 4evplo^ment and 
ordinary teaching are not in typical aij^cumstunces forms 
of research ^ it is not unusual for large scale curricului^ 
projects to represent the 'develoi^itents* they recono^nd 
as having a ' rcLearch' base, although Jtherc i? no logical 
reifuiri^mcnt that the H of the o aRd D (Research 
I>i?volopment and Diffusion) model Gh^^uld itself be 
curriculum research. 

For example Robinson CI 982) describes the use in 
the Ruwntreo Schools Cultural S t udies Project of pedag£K|ies 
derivtni from Raths and Kohlberg in a curriculum experiment 
blunting the edge of sectarianism in Northern Ireland's 
secondary schools. In general the trurriculum reform 
movi-mc-nt hai; perhaps ^een ^oo prone to claim a quasi- 
scier.uifit: rest^arch legitimacy for its activity, either 
generatively or per se (e.g. both Gi>ldfimiths* Cc]^lege in 
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, London and Educational St^rvices Incorporated in the 
United Strtt«>s set up in the 60 's what they chose to call 



curriculum of €«ducatlunal * laboratories* , J 

Although theories of planned change are pretty untidy 
and ill-ordered, research into planned curriculum change 
has tende^ to fall under tribute to one of the tm 
dcu&inant paradigms tand supportive ideologi%3^) available. 
System-building or managerial apt^roaches, oft^n premissed 
on B^chanistic it^dela, have tended to imply Uiat stable 
underlying regularatics are waiting to be e4^us^^. This 
lies behind the techniques of regression analysis used by 
Tifeher and Pover 11978) to chart the effect of learned 
environiat«nt on an Australian curriculum innovation* At 
its quaintest such positivist preconceptions led Tebbutt 
and Atherton (1^79), possibly beguiled by the metaphorical 
reverberation of the term 'catalyst*, to propose a 
•react ion kinot ics* model for the growth of curriciflum 
projects, based on the behaviour of cat'hlysHc molecules 
ill chermistry. The fineness of the metaphorical mesh is 
no handicap to those willing to discover the universe in 
a grain cf sand. Mort* humane and cultural ap^oaches were 
epistomised i^arlyfby Benne :ind Muntyan's Huit^a n Relations 
in Curriculum Change (1951)* Perhaps occupying a middle 
ixjsition^we have the atVempts by^people like ^Hal pin i^^i*!) 
to ojsr^rational isc» 'organisational health*. Nevertheless 
there is a great need for the Kind of empirical study of 
curriculum change that «<?nsitiveiy charts determinant© 



States office of Kducatiun. 

Studies of curriculum implementation haVc^ tended to 
cluster according to the perspect ivet* brought to bear, say 
iroRj njanagemt'nl thtc»ry, ih** sociology of innovation, or 



within a cultural context. Work 



in mainland western Europe has come from Kaflos and 
Lundqren n^76) , the work of IJfTEX", and in Amer ca # the 
four yF^r study by the Rand Corporation for the United 
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evffn a Tavisii^k-hased socia^. psycholo^, as emplpyed by 
Richardson n*>7M at Nailsea'. incroaslnqly, implcwitjntation 
:«tudlea have been case studies of individual schools, with 
a quite recent trend towards ethnographic research in 
multi-Site settings, with sMte intere'bt in cross-sit*^ 
generalisations (sde stake and Easley 1978T. At^ tircs 
' research in tht?se conditions appears Hess like traditional^ 
ethnography and^irore what lUXes 11978) called 'the « 
bureaucrat isat ion of fieldvork'. Alongside this trend can 
bo found survey-based ^impact and take up* studij^s, and 
BK^re broadly-based policy .s^udins, *like th^ account hy 
Owenn969| of curricuXim ^^nnovation in the U^S.S.P. 

Finally a more-than-f ashionablt? lively interest has 
developed recently in action research. Conmionsensically 
this involves ft)e style of participant observation in 
which 'a natural participant engages in aelf-nionitoring 
observation in order to learn from the experience. 
Clearly it requires a curious* exploratory 'and even 
speci^latlve cast of mind towards one's own performince* 
It may or not involve *outside* a^well as * inside' 
porspectives Cas when a wfii^fijrsity resXircher works with 
a teacher) . But it is ^he teacher who is the 'curriculum 
researcher*, usually going beyond intelligent description 
to some con^iiderable analysis of *curricuium propositions 
being tested in context* InV^ne version these proposit- 
ions are soen as 'pedagogical hypotheses*. The work of 
the Ford Teaching Project <Adelj&an §hd Elliott, 19*75) has 
done much to establish the rt-search style, although, there 
would be some ^i'saqreemont with Elliott ' view that the 
outsider should be valued less for this truth-telling ^ 
than his ability to foster self reflection in partic4p£int6« 

Curriculum Evaluation 

The activity of eurriculum evaluation h« both/ 
ri^flected and contributed towards the contemporary debates 
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surrounding research mthodology in education. Some 
writers have been tempted to distinguish evaluation fro» 
research, fr example by citing its incapacity to 
generate, its own research prc^Xems due to a functional 
*ieapo)^6iveness- tn the probX^^ i^iaed by others, be they 
spone^rs, curriculun develc^p^rs or users groups « But given 
that curriculum ncKressitates *prdctltionei:s knowledge* and 
deliberative theory' this just isn't good enough. A more » 
inteittctive view of the relationship betwcn currlculuin 
evaluation and educational research would stress the 
emergence of cosimon trends, research paradigms, and 
methodological practices. I propos^^ to,t?ake the Issues 
hist^oricall^. ^ * , 

Curriculuai evaluation, argtsably, is a logical 
requirement of responsible curriculum development. 
Stenhousc (19S1) has suggested .that the curriculum reform 
moves^nt represented a redistribution of financial 
resources In education an^ that early attempts to generate 
'research' {:Karddfgms^1t^r evaluation^can be read as attempts 
by the research establishment to corner some of the money. 
Thus evaluation methodology was first postulated as 
essentially isoniorphic with noiwjthetic research methodology 
in education. ^urrlculi»8 development became a •treatment* 
suf f icii^ntly * frozen* for its effects to be monitored in 
the maoner of crop-yield studies in agricultural bgtany. 
These effefcts, to meet the reCiulrements *of the methodology, 
needed to be measurable, and a psychometric approach to 
d^'Bktkrd knowledge^ skills and attitudes resulted. But-soon 
i.he poverty of iterative or ccnnparative studies becjime 
clear and the techniques swung behind before-and-af ter^ 
designs. At be st^ such evaluation studies established' what ^ 
had i>een learned in particular educational programo^s, and 
in areas of the curriculum characterised by descfibable 
skills or ii^ll^analysed tasks the aji^roach has much to 
reomsnend it- 

y 
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Tht> dlCf icuit ies« ho%#«*ver« lay elsewhere* CurriculuBi 

dt^veiiipmtni pruvtu! ma vDiatilc to b# treated in these^ 

ways, the t:ocKnolo«^y of, 'varying the treatment* require 

multiple iteratfon of a kind iRismatcyiiing with th^ 

available Llrae scales; the difference between alleged 

• treatment • and 'control' groups 'tCHl frequently appeared 

trtvxal; the basic assumption that the eKpcriroental 

approactf would generate law'-like qenrralisationfi for the 

slippor*' domain of curriculum practice proved unrealistic f 

and, finally, a settled realisation emerged that the 

truths at »tdKe are j^culiarly e^n^dded. This led 

Crnnbach (197S) to aYgue> for educational resea^rch in 

qtMieral, as well as for curriculiun evaluation^ that we 

should revt-rst\ cmr priorities, not making * generalisation 
■ * 

a ruXinq consideration but appraising a proposition in a 
^ett ifHi and cibf^erving effects in context, 

W N<:mt'tht U'ss as Levy 119731 poinfcd out, it would be 
rt^asonabl<- to characterise; tht? current state of curriculum 
ovaluation burdened with an over*-proliferation of 
theor<*tical models and an over-dichotosiised stance on 
xe»euri2*h methodology. The dichotomies are variously 
IKii^utU bt^twien psychometric and •illuminative'; between 
{Ktsitlvism iuid ^natural ism? t>tween noiMDt^hctic and 
iUiOijrapriic . Only recent 1 »re the scmewhat obvious 
advunttit^'f^ of trianqulation via mixed R^thodoiogy being 
canvassed, A glance at Fraser'fe Anno*- ated bibliography of 
l ^h L i teratur e n*i82, reveals how widely 
i-ast iti ihv tBet hodu log leal net. On the one hand writers 
|ike B<»rnstt>ln et. a^. 'n*>7S) concern themselves 
primarily wi'th 'hard* research issues like threats to 
txtt-inal validity^ and ho|>e to disentangle 'confounded 
trt-atmont t-fftcti^' ^nd 'fatuutional c?ffects'* On the 
tether hand interest of writers like Stake (1972), Cuba 

(1^78} and Smith C1978I in naturalistic styles of enquiry 
has taktn Uit» curriculum ethnographc-r towards interpret- 
^•ative studirs of rut ricuJui^in-action based on participant 
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observation^ tho collection of testinmiy and ju<i9eiTO|ijt6f 
and quAsl-htfitorical docim^ntation. Even so evaluation 
stQdif>s will ba closer to th<»ir **i?searchr* roots whcm^ 
they emphasise systematica lly acquired understandings 
rather than sios^ly relay a *Burrc^ate ex^rience'i 
although evon dt\ this wing there are affinities with 
phenoaenorogical. research and with Pinar's 11975) sc^sewhat 
ov^r-*self conscious * rc^onceptualisation* of the curriculum 
domain.' « 

One final point is {i^rhaps %#orth making, given the 
recent esnergeace of •reflective* counters to the di^lnant 
model of bureaucratic accountability « «f Self ^study and 
self --evaluation inside curricula milieux have becoBK* quite 
fashionable, "this ties'*"in quite neatly both with — 
curriculum aollon research and with Stenhouse^s 
view that curriculum practitioners can be trained to take 
a view uf their* own dndeavours sufficiently detached to 
qualify them as' "curriculum researchers* • 



Trends , 

-f - ■ 

In spite of the wide range of methodological stylt^s 
employed in curriculum research th^ general tendency ^ 
recently haw bt?en towards >|uai itative, ethnographic or 
interpretive studit^st, Law-establ iahing nomothetic studies 
(b:ised on the model of nalClrwiJ^enschaf ten) have to ^ome 
extt»nt given way to hermeneutic or idiographic studies 
{based on the model of gcisteswissenschaf teni . As Walker 
{l^*7fc) has pointed out, this- is in part because the 
cc^plexitius of curriculum do not readily generate *a t ivU 
store pi plausible and interesting hypotheses to test.' 
The vet if lcation«-and-proof research tm^del as applied to 
curriculum problems has also come under indirect attack 
from^nias^s (1<)72) whcdeen^d 'th#^ laws of the social and 
behavioural scit^ndc'S as of extremely limi.ted generality* 
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and Crcmbach 11975) who depicrte^ qeneralisation as 
unatatile and subject to «decay^^. 

^ Attempts to understand the ciiorriculun through case 
^Btiudies, as Shaw (19^9) jpolnta o^t, have varied* be1:^en . 
^eacrlptive BtadiSfi 4*story telling*} atialytical Btudiea 
('the innoi^tfc^' obstacle raceM and process studies 
rproblams, proposals, a fumenta, claril^ications' K The ^ 
worst of 'the studies have been slippy, the best rigorous, 
corfbining ri«h earthy data with freedc^ fro® retrospects 
ive jiiatortiort aitd allowing serendipitous findings to 
emerge. But*as Miles 037B) points out there are to|ne 
tensionL^ betvreen grounded theory. and a suf^rtive fran^- 
work, between techniques tjf data collection and writing- 
Wp. Naturalistic research is also very d^o^nding, its 
' validity depending on the aimiunt of on-site observation. 

As curricultxffi problems^re pexceiV0d as looral Vather 
than^techirical they conf^ titt^ the tiro * Knowledge-const it^t ive 
interes** • khat Kabem^a cabled * practical' and 
♦em.^nr« ^tnry', and their 'science' is consequent!/ 
•intcrpA -tative-hera^neutic* , or cwritical, arising froai ^ 
reflect icn. Because of the nature of the Curriculum dpmain 
itself tliv" trend has been, much more than in educational 
rese^rth qeneral, a flight from the technolc^isation of 
reason,* ^ 

Curriculam research. In short, is increasingly in 
keepinij with a wider observation made fay Cronbach (1965) • 

Systematic inquiry can reasonably hop^ to 
make two contributions. One reason4ftble ^ « 

aspiration is to assess local events 
accurately, to improve short-^run control. 
The other ri^sonable aspiration is^j^o 
, develop explanatory concepts, concepts 

that will help people to use their heads- 

We not only need to use our heads, but also to keep them 
above the water* 
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E^tfALXTY AS A CUfUtZCULtm AIM? 
Claron So^rue 



Many will agree that it is soMthing of an oddity to 

see the mrd 'equality* In print unacccn^Tcmled by 

^opportunity ' , This oc<;urB because conventional wlsdcm 

has accepted that, as lawton states *'the principle (sic) 

of equality of opportunity vas established by the passing 

of the 1944 Ed^^ion Act in the British house of 
« 

ParllaB^nt even If the realization was still extre»ely 
difficult*.^ This *#as not a phenoisenc^ confined to the 
British Isles, for according to Mulcahy "ever since World 
War II t?dt?cational systeais have been att&Rtptlng to give 
effect tu this principle*** Othei coimentators such as 
Warnock have suggested that "the concept of equality has 
dominated, perhaps bedevilled, educational as t^ll as 

3 

csor^ general political thought for the last thirty years." 

Mindful of the historical developx^nt of the twin 

doctrines of iseritocracy and egalitarianistn, Bantock 

suggests that the^ iMive • lived In uneasy partnership for 

the last tvu hundred years, the forti^r spawning the notion 

4 

of equality j^f outcome Our own partiqlalar version of 
this 'principle* is popularly referred p» as the Vfree' 
education scWme introduced in Septeadier 1967.^ 

This brief excursion into the vast literature that 
exist on this issue is intended to illustrate that further 
analysis of what conventional wisdoi^ accepts as a 
'principle* « is necessary before the feasibility of equality 
as a curriculum aim can be properly assessed, Wartu>ck 
expresses agreement with ttte simmation given here when she 
states; * * 

Equality of educational opportunity » 
equality in the distribution of education. 
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in the abolitioii of seiecticm, integratirn, 
the* reim)val of elitism, all these are 
* po^«^i|f political issues. The difficulty 

is thar none is clear and afl are easily 
ft isisunderstood. 6 

The principle referred ,to above, transfor^d into the 
lAspular po^l ioal slogan of 'equality of opportunity' in 
the sixties and early seventies, had a profound effect on 
the curriculu!^ of the ccHnprehensive school and what began\ 
as a convenient and often** satisfactory i#ay of educating 
very, different children under the sai^ roof becan^ 
identified with a demand to give all chlildren the very 
same education *ao that jieither their social nor their 

intellectual differences should distisguish then one from 

7 

the other." Before clarification of the concept of 
*€>i|uality' will be undertaken it will be helpful, as a 
Iiackqround to that task to focus attention on the nature 
of inequality. ^ ^ 

r 

"Social Inequality, ""writes Flew, "is a broad and 

gierierai prnblt^^^^ Is pteseHt in all cfdtttieiSpOtSty 

8 

societlei;," In discussing the concept of inequality 

one is dealing with the relative differences that exist 

between people, and contrary to popular ideology, econotsic 

growth dqes not automatically reduce ineqeality and 

9 

Increa^si? sticial justice. Entwistle attributes the 
p<ipularlty of tho equality of opportunity slogan to the 
assunspiion, which was part of "the conventional wisd<Mn 
of the paat two decadi^s which assuxr^d th^t greater 
affluence would lt?ad to redistribution of wealth towards 
the lower income groups p*^^ One of the primary reasons 
for the acceptance of thi^; idea would appear to be self^ 
interest, rather than egalitarian considerations, where 
many expected to acquire a greater slice of the expanding 
economic cake. Froro an economic {X>int of view there is 
ample evidence that conventional wisdom got it all wrong 
and a forthcoaing publication confirma what many have 
suspected that our educational system reinforces existing 
social inequalities.^^ 
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Many c»MBn»tit:«tors «r9ue. that Ix^quality Is endemic in tim 

structures oC advance capitalist societies ^ and aa a 

cona^uancet poverty la cc^tJnuoaaiy r^reatcd. On this 

eccmomic analysis of social structuraa cw|»titiofi la 

accepted as necessary, that it prcmotes anfl reiiards talent 

so that the argument in frequently advanced that *it is 

inequaj^ity* equality which is fiuu;tional for a 
12 

healthy society 

A scientific interpretation of the n: ture of inequal*** 
. Ity endeavrars to estidbliBh idiy particular in^ualltles 
have arisen without Iwliev'ing that all or even any of these 
differences are inid. An interpretation of this kind does 
not incldde a normative judgement. By contrast « sociol- 
ogists nho espouse an envircmn^ntal explanation for 
existing inequalities ii^ly in^licity that the •world would 
scnnehow be a better ^lace without these « Interpreting 
lloas«eau'& claim that all mxtn are born equal « In this way 
begs a sociological explanation. One is forced to agree 
with Flew that there are "fundamental differences between 
claims about an ^piality of rights axid claims atout an 
equality of talents or of inclinations,**^^ ffhlle not 
wishing' to unde^«^ytlmate the importance o^ environmental 
factors in human develof^nt ore must nevertheless 
recognise that natural Inequalities do exist. This is 
one of the basic tenets of a Chlld^-Centred Curriculum. 
This must be accepted as a baste proisise in constructing 
H curriculum and content and methodology should be 
fashioned accordingly. ^ 

Equality is frequently considered to be a * blind* 
concept. It Is ambiguous^ meaning different things to 
different people* Essentially it is a mathetruitical 

14 

concept evoking thoughts of^ similarity or ''sameness. 
Because of the suggestion of sameness in the concept some 
S(xrlol9ai8ts Jure seduced into believing both that people 
naturally a^ and that ideally they ought to be more" 
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eqiml tlmn actually is the cam* &^iai eqiiality cim 
therefore bo stated to be an ideal which esdxxlies^he 
wish t ha tV£ very thing and everyfacidy should be as siAilar 
as possible to everything and everybody "else, This may 
be helpful in explaining the* initial attraction o'. the* 
idea of equality of c^^Hsrtunity in that people confused* 
equality of access wit^ equality of outoone. President 
Johnson expressed this rather graphically in the 
introduction to the Coleaan report i ' 

You do not take a person idio for years 
has been hobl>led by chains, and liberate 
hisi, bring him up to the starting line 
of aNimce and say, 'you are free to 
compete with the otters,' and justly 
believe that you haye been coB^letely 
Jfair. 15 

To be coa^letely fair therefore wuld appear to 
require that the concept of equality cannot toe* applied 
blindly « * L^wton sees the- concept as bein^ closely 
associated with social justice and he argues that 
"social justice in educat\oh is an ^^ty slogan unless 
we are wore precise about curticulusi ccmtent.*^^ I 
Equality for him b^roms a aatter of the right to acquire 
certaia kinds- of knowl^ge which Involves outlii^ng the 
benefits to be gained frora schooling in terms of curric-* * 
uluffi content. It is not only a siatter of access to a 
curriculum but that the content of the curriculum being 
offered to all pupils leust be worthwhile. In this sense 
equality must apply to the distribution and the content ^ 
of thf* currlculuKi* However, one must agree with WarmK:k - 
that it is Important tc^ distinguish l^tween the statements 
"that everyone has an equal right to education** and that 
•everyone has a right to c^ual education, • To temper 
th^ concept of equality Ij^'the interest of fairness it is 
necessary to look iKjre closely at the concept of justicel 

It is important to establish at the outset that 
justice is distinct from ^uadity,, While the latter 
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inslBte th^t trtrat a^"* people the same Lucas cor^^ctly 
states that justice d&eu not require "that we treat all 
children the saaie-^® because this could lead tS ^t^ater 
injustice. The concept cf equality would appear to 
eetabllBh a right but to what kind of ifdiKrational 
provialon is at^igi>ous. If it i« acccpted^that people 
have an equal right to share something this may in 
practice result in a gross difference between the share ^ 
of different parties, and this mayte manifestly inequit- 
able. ^So far it has been established that equality^^is a 
right to which everybody is entitled but dome ^^^^ or 
rliles must be found to govern it's distribution lest 4t 
le«id to greater inlustice. If tht^se rules cannot be found 
tfien r^^dial teachimi for the dull is ais much a breach of 
the ptincipl*^ of equality as any form of special attention 
for the clever. • * 

If .eaUal*ty and justice are interpreted as competing 

values^ thin the task is that of establishing the ethical 

basis of I'diication. Peters states that It Is for reasons 

concerning v^usitAc^* "rat^t-r than flat equality that taen 

should be treated differently if there are relevant 

grounds for so treating theis." On the basis of this 

argument he formulatc^s the principle of distributive 

i'Jsticc -which lays down that e<|uals should be treated 

equally and un-^^uals unequally.- Both HarnocK and JRawls 

use the words justice and fairness intetchangably • They 

consider swiety to be a co-operative venture for tQutual 

advantage which is identical with the Aristotelian concept 

of enlightened st*lf-interest . Using this criteria justice 

is defined "by the role of its principles in assigning 

rights and duties and in defining the appropriate division 

of social advantagf»s« Injip ice can therefore be 

described conversely as •*inequu^ ities that are not to the 
2 1 

benefit of all.* A principle of justice is doscribed in 
a general way as "any belief on which the value of actions 
nds on whether or not they can be called just, or on 
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how just or unjust they ar«f in any particu?.ar, actual 

V 22 
or possible sense of just." 

IVo fundamental principles are usually attriisuted to 
the concept of iustic^. One is that each individual 
roust^havo the maximum aisount of liberty cc^^tlble with a 
similar liberty for others. The other is that inequal^ 
ities should be so arranges! as 'to be to the advantage of 
ever|^one and that they should be >M^ached to positions 
and offices o|^n to all. While thes<? principles are 
acceptable in a general way they cannpt provide a 
sufficient basis for educational policy, Pra« an educ- 
ational, or n«>re specifically from a curriculum point of 
♦view, little or nothings has been achieved. 

It is recognised that natural inequalities do exist 
and fflust be considered in the context of distribution. 
However, because the concept of justice is very general 
and ifisprecise it infuses no restrictions on what sort of 
inequal it if*s are permissible it only requires that 
everyone's i^>of?ttion be improved. On this basis ft could 
be argued that the present educational syst^ as it 
operates m this country at primary and posi: -primary level 
does actually meet this general criteria « However, ntost 
fair-mimlt'd oplc will readily agree that in practice 
neither ^ualjty nor social justice are enhanced to any 
significant t>xt»»nt, if at all, by current educational 
practice. It must bo admitted however, that due to the 
vagueness of both ronrnpts tinder discussion the basic 
principles as outlined above could be used to justify a 
rigid curriculum to which everyone must adhere or a wide 
degree of curriculum variation. 

In attea^ting to avoid atribiguities arising out of the 
general principles outlined dlx)ve Rawls introduces a 
further principle of fair equality of c^portunity .^^ J» 
a result, two concepts which have already been shown to 
be vague are now joined hy a third* The concept of 
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oppartunity, saya lAicaa "like equality is a treacheroua 
concept and equality of opportunity <k»ubly ao«'^^ To 
have the c^^yortunity of actually doing aoaaething ia ndt 
to be able to «lo »9 but tojbe able to try though wittout^ 
ary certainty of aucceaa. fltowever, becabae pupils^ 
regardleaa of age, begin frcai a poaition of inequality it 
haa already been ahowi that the mere right to compete 
i^ile an iJ«»rove»ent on not being able to c€»»pete at all, 
can hanlly be regarted aa fair, Of^iortunity ii^iliea 
cc^apetition which in tura accepta the idea that tt^re will 
be winners and losers. To allow the concept of equality 
of of^rtunity to ^^Nainate educational plmning ia to 
advocate greater op^^|^ unity to beccwe unequal* 

Was conventicmal wiadra mistaken^ "therefore when it 
accepted equality of c^^rtunity aa one of ,the basic 
principles of educati<mal planning? In the daya %^en 
access to post-prinaa^ edwation of any description '%ma 
confined to those wto could afford it the /principle or 
belief in providing a isore equal opportuiaty to the entire 
coMunity was nece^aary to bring aboot/reform. It is* at 
best helpful as a general principle ft educational policy 
and at worst confusing and contradictory. In thi^igsensa 
equality and c^portunity were at all times rather strange 
bed'^fellows and even when the slogan 'equality of eduf at- 
ional opport^mity' ma much more a rally ing-cry than it is 
today, the alliance was never more than a inarriage of 
convenience. It can be said to have achieved Its goal 
which was to ensure that all have access to post-primary 
education. Now that pupils enjoy that right it is much 
less helpful^ in ensuring that all have access to worth- 
%^ile knowledge and experience* ' ^ 

In an effort to equalise educational opjK^rtunity the 
Plowden Report introduced the concept of * Educational 
Priority Areas* and attes^ted to establish criteria with 
a view to Identifying educaticmally disadvantaged areas, 
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Apart item th^ fact that there is a Ij^k of conseneiia as 
to the pn?cim$ Suture of edacatiaiuCl ^^iwlvantage ignd 
edooationaXly di sadvante^ed areas theA^^^s the danger of 
reinforcing €»icifiting inequalities i^A«uirily throi^h tJw 
aelf-"fulf\IIiiig pn^ihecy of- teachers* eKpectatlcms. It 
ia also trtio to say tfaht to deraj^e a lot of time and 
energy to identifying g^^raphlcal ar^s is to sme extent 
to miss the point that it is people not areas that suffer 
deprivation. 

This entire argio^nt is of little benefit in that it 

is concerned with educatltmal provision^ithout considering 

the central aspect of the prc^lem «^ich Is the actual stuff 

of the curriculuis itself. It la essentially the swlo- 

polit^cal framirfork within y^ich the educational systen 

o|H?rateB. In a chapter^ significantly entitled, "Dlsx^ard 

for AimB" Muleahy stresses the twin c^j^t^ves of equality 

of opportunity for ail Cind '*tl^ fashlcmlng of education so 

that it is respcmsive to aptltiules and Interests of the 

26 

individual pupils." He correctly^ Indicates that /"such 
objectives do not constitute CKlucational aim or purpose.'* 
It is the teachers and the iMithods^ithey caiqploy that will 
determine i^ether or not adequate provislcm is wde for 
the natural aptitiude qU the child* It is these factors 
.combined with the content of the curriculum that will 
deterndne the quality of the educational provision* 

Can the concept of equality be s^egarded as a 
Iccfitimate curriculum aim? In reply to this question 
EntwiBtIf* states r 

1 

th&t attesipts to def ine'^ 'educatlonaj ^ 
o utfco^s in terms of equality 
Is eBsentially an economic notion % 
inappropriately applied to considerations 
of the distrihutuion of knowledge and 
skill and the acquisition of a perscMial 
culture. 27 italics mine} 

If, as has already been stated, equality of oi^rtunity 
only leads to further inequality and social e*jUality is 
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* , II Utopian idaal itfiich is neither attaillH^e nor desirable 
then it is safe to crnicludo that. the ctmc^pt of equality 
* has feneratisd far ^re heat fihan light in educational 
discussion* It«has heen a major source of distraction 
frosQ what rtb'pains the central issue which is how to provide 
access to a mrthwhile curriculua for all pupils but 
particularly tor the bc^low^^avora^^ pupil. 

Even i^ e^ality was a dc^sirable curriculum aim it 
would only be a sourci?, of frustration to pupils and 
^ teachers alike in tho absence of a constructive fK^licy of 
rt^distribution« particularly of incoKie*' It siust also 
rt^cognisi^d^ thtprcfor^f that the idea.of ^'^»ployiU9 teachers 
as social engineers without a firm political commitment to 
social and.ecoQj^ic reforms is only a source of disillus- 
ionment and frustratio^l^mdhg both pupils and teachers. 
There ar^ many other important factors, episten^logical/ 
cultural; pf'dago^icalf as wc*ll as'matters of assessml^^nt 
which must b«> considered in decisions ccmrarning the 
content of the rurr^Culum which are beyond the scope of 
th^ii pap€?r to UiwI^^ If anyone can be said to have been 
vindicated by the heated rhetoric which has polariaed 

opinion in this debate amid charges of falling standards 

28 

, .ap$i ^oc^aJL ,<!*^.gl9pvr}py. AJ^, Af, ,^^51 ^4 W^.^.^.",^ teacher. It is 
significant^ I ft^el, that thy present conference through 
its iiym|^K>Bla rorognlses that the aims of education will 
be declJ4»d* and furthered by the fostering and development 
of thi? pi.^lesslonalism uf the teacher. It is the teachers, 
in the final iinalysis^ who will determine the quality of 
profeBBional service given to the pupjls which in turn 
will determine to a large extent whether or^not the 
educationii3 experiences afforded the pupil are genuinely 
educative and worthwhile. 
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I^ASttHUU* caws' AS ACTI<»9 HEBEASCHt 
THE MOftTH TIPPi^llARY CUMXCULtm DEVELQMENT PROJSTT 

'epik:ation tor uvxwc* . 



Marian ShieJs, Pat Hennessey and Scamus Fogarty 



* 



Intrmluctian 

Thi^ paper la an attempt, by thr€^<^ project semhers, 
to focus upon the Itorth Tlppo-rary Pastoral Care Project as 
a form of school -based curriculum devolopasent th^t might 
f h£*i^t atnderstood within the fran^vork of 'action research*. 

In recent years, both in Britain and Ireland, the 
concepts of 'paatoral care* U^amblin, 1978, 1979? Collin*i, 
14«0) and 'action research* (Elliot and Adelman, 1<J76I have 
b€?en receiving increased attention and the interest of 
teachcrB 4nd achool administrators* Perhaps it is best to 
begin by Uefining these two concepts* By 'pastoral care* 
we B^*an both a curriculum component consisting o£ uontent, 
teaching strategies af>d popil learning experiences related^,,-^ 
to aspects of education for living, viz. Health education, 
SeK education. Political studies, etc, as i^ll as a backup 
system ot teacher support, guidance, counselling and above 
all, raring. It is a humanistic curriculum devoted to 
helping the pupil pref^re for adult life and for^ self- 
actualization. 

Wf- ref£?r to the projsct as a fortn of 'action research* 
bcurause it its a progfamsm^ \of curriculum ref which seeks 
to identify and solve practical problems faced by teachers 
within the arenn of the school. It is a project which 



The papri is in three parts. Part I was written by Marian 
Shiels, i^rrisokane Vocational School, Part II by 
Pat Hennessey, Kuscrea Vocational School and Part III by 
Scamus Fnqarty, Newport Vocational School, County Tipperary. 
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€»iicauraqf»» taachars to identify problem related to social 
education^ to <|ather date relate to the&e problems, to 
experiment with pos&iible solutions to these problems and 
to translate this research process into action , with a 
vie«# to solving the curriculum problem, and to evaluate 
the ef flectlvcneis of the aolution. In this sen&e, project 
teachers are operating as clasaroc^ researchers* Action 
research differs from other forma of research insofar as 
its goal is the solution of day-to-day probXeaa, rather 
than the writing of research reports, 'Hie current view of 
the tc»acher as researcher reflects a belief tj»at the • 
teacher has a fundai^ntal role to play in curriculum change 
and that thM teacher ought to be a ^rticipant in curric- 
ulum change, rather than a client in the system. One of 
the major assumptions of th^ project, which is currently 
dtf'veloplng packs of materials related to * Education for 
Livimi' is that teachers can be active agents of their own 
learning and development. In the folj^owing pages we shall 
try to describe the project: its evolution, working remit, 
problemK and {>OKsibi 1 i t ies . 



X 

£Y£??j ' of th e Proje ct 

The Pastoral Care programmt* in North Tipperary was 
initiated in 197B in res^>onse to specific needs and 
inadef|Uar,Mr*f5 that wer** f*»lt to be in the general curriculum. 
The nei^d for rurriculum developi^nt to meet the den^nds of 
a more complex and rapidly changing society has been well 
documented. In a society that is making increased personal 
and i;orial demands on young people the general curriculum 
with its exceiJBively exam-oriented syllabi does little to 
help students cope with these demands* 
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The ne^ for educational Ivs^ut into this area has 
beco«K» even greater in the past number of years « Free 
post-primary edtication sav an influx of students into 
second*" level sclK»olBf many of idi^ were pmrly motivated 
and lacking in basic personal and social skills* 

Also as a conscHiuence of this increased school 
population the informal <me-to--one caring that character- 
ised smaller schools was tending to break dom and n^ded 
to be incorporated into more formal structures if it were 
to be maintained* 

It %#as against such a background that in 1978 the 
C.B.O»y Luke Murtagh set up a sul:K.€^HKittee to develop an 
educational policy for the scheme* They produced a 
docuroent entitled Post Primary Education 1985-^2000 and 
its l^elt^vance to the Econ<^:f > {Policy^ Document, 1978), 
A major part of the docu me n t liss the outlining of an 
Education for Living/Pastoral Care programme, Die basic 
aims of the prograamie as outlined were as follows: 

1, To ensure that aspects of education for living which 
may not be covered in the general curriculum are 
adequately treated and to co-ordinate the approach of 
different teachers in this area. 

2« To provide a pastoral care framework for the school 
which will ensure that students will hv/e and will be 
aware they have access to help on a one-to*^ne basis 
if they need it. 

3« To help school authorities detect potential problems 
and deal with these in an efficient and human way* 

4. To help pupils participate as fully as they can in the 
learning experience in school. 

To contribute towards personal develoj^iHJnt . 

6- To help pupils relate to one another. r 
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With a view to attaining these ains in 1979 the C«E«0* 
called a meting i^ich laid the baaia for the preaent 
""Central Curricttlu» 0»r© liorkahop Oroup* (HcKeman^ 19M). 
Utis neeting decided thati 

1. A %rorkimi pi^rty conaisting of tiie vice principala and 
the guidance cotmaellora should he set tqp to develop 
and ii^plenent a tMistoral care pr<^a8aBe, 

2. That the vice principals hecaase of their status and 
organlsatiimal r^ie in the school should act as 
co-^rdinators of the pro^ram^ in schools, th^f, 
together with the guidance counsellors would pwDvide 
the necessary back up in terms of Materials, advice 
and equii^ntr for the teachers involimd in the 
programs^. 

In the school year 1979/*80 imstoral care was intro- 
duced to all junior cycle classes. Neein^rs of the %iorking 
party l^riefad the staff on the i^llosophy of the prograaKie 
and the structure it liquid take In the schools, 

Ti#o briefing sessions by the Health Education Bureau 
were also organised. One specifically for the Biettbers of 
the working party and <Hie for the staffs of the six schools 

The programme as Introduced has threr main elemmts - 
ni a tutorial system, <2I mT^ucaticwi tcv Living course 
and 13) the integration of topics covered in other subject 
areas • 

In the tutorial system each clasa has a class' tutor 
who atterapts to establish a good rel^L ticnship with the 
class and is available for one-to-one discussion with ^ 
students. The tutor is nonaally a teacher who te^cl^Tthe 
class a subject and therefore is in a position to hmr 
them well. I 

In addition the tutor is tintabled for one period a 
week with the class. During this class the Mucation Itor 
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Living proqtomm is taught* This clumm lo al«o available 
for dlscuBBion of problem that nay arise, 

Tatora of each year group n^t on a fairly regular 
baaifi with the Vicre Principal and Guidance Counsellor for 
discuss ion on the progress and teaching of the prograioro. 

Initially tutors idio were taki^^he ^lucatlon for 
l«ivi|)g classes had only very broad guidelines frtm which 
to work^and to a large extcmt ttey had to rely on their 
own resources when presenting the sii^gested programe 
topics to their classes. Eowever, frtsS the in-sctool 
meetings it becaaw evident that trtiile tutors had a lot of 
goodwill towards the prc^x^mns and were very m^ch aware 
of the need for the programe they felt that the effective 
teaching of the prograsane necessitated the develc^pB^nt of 
much more detailed class saterials. luid although they were 
interested in having an i^nit into the programe they felt 
that they themselves ^d not have the necessary tiaie, 
resources or skills tcidevelc^ the Materials, it was at 
this stage that the Ifc^Xing Party got into the area of 
materials develo|»^nt. The E^uc^ticm for Uving Prograsas^ 
which was developed by the ffforking Party and which is still 
beirg revised and evaluated on «n cm^^going basis was 
initially a three year prograamie which in 1981 was expanded 
into the senior cycle with in addition Sf^ial prograsroes 
for Pre-Boployment, s^retarial and Resi^ial Students. The 
progranuBe provides enough class materials for thirty 
class periods a year. Sc»ne areas covered in the programe 
include^ School induct^bnj SttuSy ^llls; Health £ducati<»)i 
Leisurei Media Studies; Hela^jonstws; Sex Education; 
Marriage; Human Developioent; I^^fsion Making Skills; 
Career Guidanc^; Current Affairs; I^litics; Money and 
Consusser Education « 
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the first yc^r pf the prjgraam looks like this - 
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The course is structured through the development of 
particular key ideas, concepts and skills tJhat have been 
selected to provide pupils with a framework for under** 
standing the knowXed^ and subject beirfg studicM^, ' 

In dcvnlopii^ the pn^ransme we wre aware oi the 
relevance to this area of the "spiral curriculuXs* whereby 
students would be continuously enriching theXr understand** 
ing of concepts and skills by meting th» in Hwre c<»iplex 
contexts. Many concepts and tc^ics re**ocajur at various 
levels throu9t|d|it the five year course where they are 
dealt with at increasing levels of coiqplexlty and detail, 

A central aspect of the course is the attenticwi it 
gives to the..a£X^tive domain of beliefs, attitude^.* and 
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fMliitga anil the eof^sis it placea on the a^ulfiltion 
by students of value olasaif icaticm sliilla and critical 
thinking 8killa« . *rtie pxv>gruM» also attei^pts to integrate 
the mrk of teachers in ai^a like teligion, Hxssb Bocmwica, 
Physical Educatim md Science, 

I iiKHsld also like to v^tim that the in-school 
^ meetings of tutors and working par^ ^msd^era were invalu** 
able to the develop^^t and implesmitation of the t^mjrsep 
These meetings provided i 

A forusi whereby tutors had an iii^ut into the content 
and teaching strategies used in the materials. 

^2. Valuable feedback on tbe worJc ability of -msuirialjS ^1 

produced, it was this feedback that led to the <tevelop- 
Stent of the Res^edial prograan^ for First and Seccmd 
Years, 

3* An important supportive and devalopewntal structure for 
tutors who had difficulties adapting to the new teai^ing 

strategies required by the programs. 

The Rationale for the Project is an atteaq^ to give 
every child knovlei^e, experience and skills and to develop 
{K>sitive a?%^udes and values in the child* 

The knowlS^ge cc^aponent is to provide a resevoir of 
facts, ideas, concepts and generalisations tdiich together 
with skills of valuing, decision making, probl^ solving 
and steial participation can be used by the pupil to 
I function rationaHy and effectively in school and in 
'^-aociety, y , 

How far we'Hiave succeeded in achieving the long term 
aims of the project is something we have only been 
addressing ourselves to in the past year* 

Howver, even as of now I think to have produced a 
worth%rhile mo^l with in-built structures for change* <m ^ 
the basis of evaluation* ^ 

0 
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file Curriculitm tieveX<yi^tnt Worfcslic^ 

Tfio initial Working i^arty MeetiJigs wrm cmiduQted on 
**opBn discu08iaki* liaasy with the Qiief • Buecutiva <^icer 
Mr, lAike Murtagb in t;he cl|Qir« 

qperaticmal difficulties figured largely in the talks 
and gradually tluB baaic guidolinea for a ptrogranrc ewDrg^« 
Individual isentiera did prcqpare notea of leasmiB on aalectt^ 
topics, ttm notes to be used by tutors •* However, it was 
the repeated demands frtm tutora for ttore ^tailed aater- 
iala that launched, or a'' luld I say, plunge the Itorki^g 
Party into an area of operations that would be subsequently 
known as curriculum deveXopcaent 

At this point, X must jaake relevant digressicm to 
point out that widespread circulation of the Tii^rary 
(N.R,) Vocational Educational CoMittee's Educational 
Polic^^JM^uilent aroused widespread interest an^ brought 
mai^ responMB of encouragement and help* An offer of help 
f ron Profesaor Sw^ of University College Ihiblin was 
quickly takemup by Mr. Kurtagh and this is how the mrvices 
of Dr. Janes McKeman were obtained as Project Advisor. Zf 
the truth iB to be told. Dr. McKeman's »r/ival vle^J 
with scepticism by most meadt^rs of the 9roup•^ 

However, the greatest tribute that can be paid to this 
man is to say that he became one of the party within a 
short time, was always present at the coffee and lunch 

exhibiting great social skills both in group and 
E.o-one situations. His oral inputs at- meetings were 
well received and to his Working Fai^rs, he always tact- 
f^lly gave the status "for discussion* - and these never 
f bore the slightest suggesticMi of i^osltion. He always 

welc<Hs»d, even relished TOnstructive criticira« X mnajf ^ 
couple Mr* Hurtagh closely with Dr» MtoKeman when dealing 
with the n^hanics of the Working ^Party* it is a %iell 
known Xrish characteristic that meters of our race never 
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relisti tforklng at clom quarters with the boes. Sowei^r,^ 
«r* Murtagh, H#^ifi coomitinent, itedication and general 
enthusiasm is an inspiring though not an overawimp figure 
in the party. He doea not expect any ne»her to /Work 
harder than he doea and he cmnanda unBuerving U»jraXty» 
I uae the word ^'cfsmnds'* adviaedly, because, far too 
often the word **deR»nds" is the ai^opriate one for aany 
situations, ite have fit. ftortagtl and Dr, NcReman with ua 
for work and play and Uiat is how we like it. 

The materials being produced were now called Unite 
and mre continually t^ing revised on the basin of 
r^oaN«?ndationa frcwi tutors. Around this tiae, a t^ical 
ilgenda for a meeting would reads 

1 . Minutes 

2. Arising from Minutes. 

3. teports frott schools - oral. 

4. Review of oateriale presented « 
5* Any other Business. 

On the advice of Dr. McKexnan, units took on a ©ore formal 
structure. Figure 1 outlines this structure. 

Figure 1 

1. TITI^ - AND NUMBER OF L£SSC»«S 

2 . XNTm^UCTICMI 

3. AIMS 
4 p OBJKrriVES 

5. KEY CCSK^EPTS 

l^B(H>y OF UNIT 

6. RK^5IBIENDED TEACHIIiK: STRATECy 

7. TEACifiERS* l^^TE^ 

8. PmSJSmMim OF MATERIAL 

9. ASSESSMrar TO INVOLVE TCSTING FOR« 

(A) FJMTTUAL KmmVS^ 

(B) INTERKT LEVEL 

10. BIBLIOGVAPHY 
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i ^ , * 

mis atn^tiure Utts to prove vhIibii^Ig lator on idion tuilts 
mre beiitg editod for printing. 

X0 the tw 3r«ir period beginnlnq Sept«^r %96Q, the 
iforkln? party vmt mmy tinos and wrktrt v«ry# vory iMird* 
«ie process uam - to pjroduoe a imit, sulmit it for 
working party assessskent, revise it if required, have It 
tried oBt by tutors in scl»»ist note thm ccwwmts in the 
report back from ,the eiMwrdinators and carry out further 
revision # ^rtien necessary. Typical feed - back included 
cMmnts iiket-^too many factsi lack of variety in 
suggested teaching strategyi deawids for i»re student 
questionnaires; store student involvewenti together with 
c^servations on tin© allocation. • 

Information frosi schcwls %kis obtained frow sitings 
with tutors r stiMient and tutor questionnaires * 

Xn recent tiwst the prodtactivitiy of the wrking 
party has impressed dramticaliy. S»aller sub-groups are 
fonned ana are assigned spcific ta^s, with all groups 
working simultaneously. Guest speakers are slotted tin 
judiciously* st) mmwdays an Agenda might read like thisi- 

1. Minutes of previous a»eting. 

2. Matters arising fro® Minutes* 

3. Reports frcm schools - written. 

4. Guest Speaker - KaiM - Title. 

5. Discussion <m the presentatim. 

6. Oroups - JLeaving Certificate Prograiaiae. 

- Remrdial «»rograi9me, 
Pre**lQiVloysi^nt and 5ecreyirial. 

- Tutor Training. 

7. Report back froa groups *- written. 

Any Other Business (Mext meeting fixed) • 

tfreat emphasis is now placed on written records. 
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Figure 2 

nR9CTXoi8iim or the w>rkii^ party 

1 WBTOM H 



NDRXXIKS PARTY 
VXCE-FRIIfClPALS 

OIIEF EXEOITIVS OPFXOSII 
PROJKT ADVISER 



I 

INTEREST 



KNOWLEDGE 



TUTORS 



Wte see the role of the Working Party under three 
headings. 

1» To develop all the programstes required to eerve all our 
students. 

2. Having developed the programes, to identify and provide 
suitable RNiterials for each^unitp 

3* To develop within ourselves as a group the caiNtbility or 
capacity to enga^ in training and supporting tutors. 

We have been addressing ourselves to these defends and ve 
aspire to doing much more especially in tutor training. 
Our outlook and attitude is captured in this thought - the 
rung of the ladder is not for standing on - you just le«a cm 
it temporarily while you get on the rung above it and Iceep 
on reflating the process* 
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We hod difficulty in ^ttii^ on to the first mug of 
the Pastoral CAre ZAdder • then w found thst it ws 
steep but ve ere pleas^ to have clital>ed s few steps. The 
ladder is very long and my te shaky r hut we are detersined 
to hand on. Finally, lie turn to the projecte* ptiv^le&St 
constraints and possibilities. 



XZX 

Project Probl^iw and Possibilities 

Firstly, X would like to say that in my opinicm tlm 
project which has been outlined is one of the wost import- 
ant curriculisB development projects being undertaken in 
this country at present. , 

Part I has ikialt with the aim and raticmsle of the 
prograiwe aiKS has also eaplaif^ why the need for the 
progrm^ arose. While there was auch g^wdwill ss&ongst 
teachers for the project thsy dwanded suitable materials 
and that good in-service training be provided. Part X also 
described how the project is structured and operates 
vithi/i the six schools etc. 

Part II discussed the setting up of what Or* Janes 
McKernan described as the "Central Curriculiwi Core Work- 
shop Group" whose i^rsonnel provide trial awterialSf basic 
trainingr support and evaluaticm which is helpful to the 
teachers (Class Tutor sj in the schools. This section of 
the paper stressed the part played by ordinary teachers in 
producing and evaluating the trial materials etc. 

Progress has not been easy, parobleias were both 
nioserous and intlnidating. However, as you have already 
heai:d froffi the previous sf^akers nuch Ims been achieved. 
t would like to now: 
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1, Identify the c^fttmlnts and problems that the project 
haa encounteioa of nAiich have been solved and 

others ifhich w are still grappling with. ^ 

a. Oiscusa sof^ important gains aade by the project since 
it began. ^ 

3. Chart the course which lies ahead of us and loc^ at 
aoffie possibilities for future gmwth. 

One of the problena which %^ proj^t encountered 
Initially was not only an alaost cHME^^-K^^ta lack of suitabjie 
Mterials Tout also the c<»^lete absence of teacher train- 
ing in areas dealing with group and discussion techniques 
etc. This was exacerbated by tte great diffficulty 
encounter*! in providing In-service training for teachers. 
There has been many obstacles thei^fore in providing 
appropriate sk^M^ txa;^ing for tutors. 

This has led t6 a further difficulty in that 
initially teachers ymre ask^ to wlunteer for the role of 
Class Tutor, however ,^smk! people had to be drafted in to 
cater for all classes and the enthusians of these draftees 
to really get involved in the wrk was and still is open 
to question. 

Secondly, a sijailar problem was that i^ile the Vice- 
Principals agreed to be appointed as Jbo-^rdinators to give 
the prograiroe stature and power within the schools many of 
them would admit to being uncc»fortabl& in the Role of 
Co-ordinato^ having no formal training or eKperience 
for the role, How^Vc^r, thin problem has been alleviated 
to a gr|:at extent by the Annate enthusiasm of the people 
involved, by providing t;?^ining for the» and also by the 
tr^^ndous work of the five Guidance Counsellors in the 
ftrhe^ in pnm>ting the project. The work of the Guidance 
Counsellors has I feel been crucial to it's success* 



There were oth^ r proble^ - many of which I will not 
be able to deal with. For exarople^ it was difficult to 
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find ti»fe in already overcroiidcsd tinetables for claaaea 
and finding rt»e for iwyetli^o of Claisa Tutors at school 
level also a problem, ttiea© meetings are very 
necessary If the co-ordinators are to organise the 
project properly vlthln the Bchool* At present time tenda 
to have to be snatched teachers are busy with examln** 
ation classes etc.# and as a result the short s^nthly 
n^tlngs which are generally arrangcKl are not really 
sufficient to deal with all the ii»portant work which must 
be undertaken. Project topics (units) need to be prepared 
not just distributed, case studies for students with 
psychological family 'or social problems need to 
examined, discussed and h^lp provided for the people 
Involved. An act ion research" approach to Pastoral Care 
ii^ tisne cons ming and there is singly not enough time 
given for action research in Irish Schools « Ite as 
teachers are not given the opportunities frequently 
enough to sit dc^n and exmim our problems, what is 
causing them and come up with solutions* Teachers* due to 
the numt*roiafl pressures and constraints under which they 
are presently working^ singly find it very difficult to do 
research into their actions, i^thods and techniques within 
the classrofMR. Thus, this excellent way of helping to 
j>t»ive Pastoral Care and curriculujn probleiss is greatly 
hindered by time, management, i»otivational and organis- 
ational constraints. This is as far as I am concerned one 
of the great tragedies of our project at present. In fact 
X would say that the value of introducing a Pastoral Cmc 
Programme Into any school without providing for a 
concurrt^nt Staff Development or Education Programme fur 
Staff is, X wuld say, extrei^ly dubious- The progranmie - 
introducpd may hi^ ^Action Research > priented or not. A 
further fact which must be faced up to is that many schools 
now h^iive discipline problems which are inexorably growing 
in volume due to sorial and economic factors as well as 
unsuitable currii ula, I would say that a Pastoral Care 
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Proqraiwnt.* alUt-d wittj a Staff Education Pro^rasfflKj tiastfd 
on an "Act ion ReBi»arch'' approach mlqht b<» of enormtnis 
valu^ to anv school or teacher di^aling with disruptive^ 
aggrt>ssive, poorly irvotlvated or ilA-dlsciplin.^d students* 

Wnm^ of our problemH arc lessened any by lack of 
ffcoqnition of t^pachers for any additional work whioh 
they do involve thcmadvcB in. teachers receive neither 
fln^Viclal re»co<?nUion nor recognition for their tl»e. 
Such lack of recocfnitios has made wore difficult, the 
df?Vf*lopmt^nt of fKjaitive attitudes among staff for our 
proiert ^ 

But ail iH not •'qlcKjm and doom*. There is a very 
l*ro^tViit^^vv, dynaasic and fruitful side to the project. 
WJiilo the project is new at a critical stage in its 
df'velopmeni , I twi leve that the f:^ple involved in the 
North TlpfH'rary project have the will and determination 
to succeed - In a sense our pro ject is an ext**aordinary 
one in that it has succeeded in drawling together a wide 
r.«nqe of individuals*, all of us with an educational 
responsibUity, and it has produced an extensive nui^r 
of trial^ materials <units| of experis^tal curriculun 
nature and combined this with a prograjm* of in-service 
te/icher education without any source o^ external funding 
at all- ^ 

2 must HK^ntion briefly that we consider that the 
materials that we have produced to date would have an 
intrinsic t^Jucational value in themselves even if they 
wert? not »iccotnpanied by pastoral care structures and 
' programmes which of course joust exist also if true 
progresr. to be made* Professor D.J. Mulcahy in his 
def initive hoo'd Curr icul um and Policy in Irish Post- 
PrlmarY Mucation iMulcahy, 19811 refers to the North 
Tipperary Kducational Policy Document entitled "Post- 
Primary Education 1985-2000 and its Relevance to the 
Economy". Referring to the policy document, Mulcahy say?^ 
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<ind m fxmcrett? cxa^^iie of an attempt to ccaae to gripli 
with the problM of pr^jmriw^ pupils for the varied 
practical demands of living^. 

Ves, we now have suitable ""education for living 
oriented t^terials, indeed our problem is now one of edit** 
ing. Similarly we are alao now asking progress on the 
question of tundini? because ^he project has now gromi bo 
large that ifwney is required if further progress is to be 
madi*. The extensive nature of the project *s current MrKing. 
proqraniffie, now de^nds external financial su{^rt in order 
to final iRe the develo^nent of mater ialSt to further the 
in-service training or Staff Education prograim&e and to 
disseminate the course to a wider audience. The project 
would also he further enhanced In achieving it*s aims 
through the provision of *unds for a full tii^ Project 
Co-ordinator, a research assistant and the necessary 
secretsrial back up support service de^nded of a materials^ 
prtTducing project. 2 am very happy to be able to relate to 
you that funding has bfen prcn^ised by both the Health 
Education Bureau, the Hid-ltestem Health Board and# of 
course^ Itorth Tipperary V.E.C. 

The fact that our siaterials have been prc^uced by our 
own teachers had important iRpl lea t ions for staff education 
prot|rammes. Through the project not only teachers been 

afforded the opportunity of producing their own materials 
but also they have been given the opf:«3rtunity to experiment 
with various classroom teaching techniques. Teachers have 
h*»fn Jiitrnduced to curriculum development and theory and 
have actually been able to engage in the dynamics of change* 
Thfc- project has offered teachers and schools the opportun- 
ity to experiment with and use a variety of teaching methcMfls, 
siA?h brainstorming, discussion, visual aids, role play 
etc^, which can be used in addition to the more coromon 
"talk and chalk*" lecture style of teaching which lack of 
on-gointj teacher education and examination pressures appear 
tn have foisted on us. Progress with materials and 
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techniques though often nloM and gradual has resulted in 
staff deimli^s^'nt and has therefore been of enormous 
signif icance for our BctKX>l8, 

The Working Party at recent mrkshopa have focuased 
upon the ide^^ of teaching in a Mnner that prcm^tes 
student eelf esteem. The possibility of iapXesienting a 
ci^mtxin teaching strategy is at present being discussed 
plus the idea of Pastoral Care as lU^titm Research. Now 
yhen teachers c<aae tc^ether to discuss mutual problems 
in a reasonably fomuil situation - this is i^re action 
research begins* It looking at probleias tdiich went 
within or indeed outside trie classroOTi and seeking 
solutions and suf^rt frc^ colleagues through discussion, 
or in-service training, other teachers* advice, video 
playback, reading etc. The question of how can prxMwte 
student self esteem is very much in the realtti of action 
research as indeed are other major educational factors 
such as the school's caring atmosphere and ethos, school 
organisation, the ccmstructive use of time, discipline etc. 

To conclude I would just like to look into the future, 
1 am optimistic about it. Our main problem now is mcmey 
and this has been promised to us. It will enable uss 

K To en^loy a part-time Project Co-ordinator for at least 
one year, 

2. Provide extensive teacher training both at Working Party 
and school based level. 

Provide* complete sets oi: materials in the schools for 
thf? project teachers « 

4. Tc»3t trial materials through teacffer experience and 
evaluation by external relevant authorities. 

Finally, the project is a model that can be used by 
other schools and teachers elsewhere in Ireland* Maybe 
somebody out there can benefit and learn from our 
experiences but again financial and other conditions are 
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reauir^d for this difisemlnation to take place. Th« project 
will now attesipt to 'go public' and we will rely on holding 
Conferencesr Se«inar» and induction coureea for interested 
ecliools. Certainly, 1 beliew that our ItorKing Party with 
the experience it has gleaned and the way it has progressed 
can provide help for others if they are sufficiently inter- 
ested In our work and wish to introduce professional 
Pastoral Care into their schools p 
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X %K>uld liice to cDnclade by listing the ronatraints 
that have faced the |>roject and uorm of the gains 
y pay-off*) Ifhich have benefited project teachers through 
curriculutt developmuit in pastoral care. Ttese are set 
out in Tables 1 and 2«« 



TABLE 1 
PROUi^S AND a)NSTItAI19TS 



1. Lack of suitable saaterials, 

2. Almost codD^lete absence of in**-8ervice teacher 
education* 

3. SoflKj teachers vrere drafted to the work - their 
enthusiasn questionable* 

4* Lack of continuity. Due to viKetabling prc^lems 
Class Tutors not alloved to remain vith their 
group over a three or five year period. 

5* Again for the sai^ reason 8<»ne teachers had to 
act as Class Tutor to more than one group of 
students, 

6* Vice-Principals appointed as Co-ordinators but 
initially had received no training. 

7* Difficult to find tine for teaching of units on 
an already over'-crovded timetable. 

8. It ims not |K>88ible to ha^ sufficient meetings 
of class Tutors with their Co-ordinator in the 
school. 



10. 



Almost complete lack of official recognition for 
teachers who gave ti»» t j the proj^t. 

The project is costly and there is a lack of 
money. 
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XMPOiCrMT GAINS fUUJE BY THE PROJECT 
I the -pny-^ff) 



U t^e iwiterJjil.8 prodticed to date have an Intrinsic 
ediK:aticmal value in thesiMlveB. . 

2. They prepare atu<tente for the varied practical 
denanda of living, 

3. The fact that the materials were produced by our 
ovn bleachers has is^rtant ie^slications for staff 
educaticm programea. 

4. Teachers have also had the ORiortunity to exper- 
ircnt with and use a variety of claesrom 
teaching techniques. 

5. The project has offered teachers the opportunity 
to introdtipd thefsseJLves to Curriculum Develof^nent 
and Theory and to actually engage in the dynamics 
of change. 

6. Teachers have been facilitated in coming together 
to discuss nnatual pr<^lems and to practice the 
concept of "action research". 

7. In a sense teachers have benefited more than 
students* There has been a "spin-off" development 
in that teactwers have felt that their teaching of 
examination subjects has improwd. 

B- The project has led to an improvesient in the 
school's caring atDK?sphere and ethos etc. 



Pof«tf?rrlpt : Since this paper has been delivered* the 
project nas received generous sup^rt froaa the Health 
Education Bureau and the wid-Western Health Board. This 
has enabled the project to publish its trial materials 
and to appoint a part-time field officer to liaise between 
project schools. 
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The Backgrcnmd 

QWB of the initial objectives 6t,the current HXCEE 
projects iiiveeti9atin9 Cull-tiae ed«^'tiO]|al q^rtunities 
for 15 to 19 year olds in northern Ireland ms: 

to investigate tlie inforsaticsi given to 
pupils and students about courses 
available to then at ages 15 and 16 and 
the basis of their choice of courses. 

Translated literally, this imnt that careers guidance 
facilities and practice in schools and colleges mre of 
interest to the investigaticms. Quite ^rly in the 
preliminary stages of the investigation, hoi#ever, the 
necessity of setting careers guidance in a wider cmtext 
was borne in on the investigators by ^^servations such ass 

Good careers education implies a pastoral 
care system of «^ich careers education 
foras an integral imrt. IDES, 1973). 

What is meant by 'pastoral care'? The pastoral curriculum 
has been defined by Marland (1983) as ••the personal, 
educational and vocational guidance and %^lfare support of 
each pupil" instilling a knowledge of choices, careers and 
rights, plus study or learning skills* More parsis^Miiously, 
a recent booklet intendi^ to help parents understand the 
procedure in Korthern Ireland vhereby children are select- 
ively transferred to secondary or grammar schc^l at age 11 
defines {^storal care as "arrangements for the personal 
and social welfare of individ\ial pupils*. (SEELB, 1982). 
The legit iTOcy of the interest of schools in this area of 
children's lives was underlined by a ndmi^r of stateBuents 
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In the Black Heport i1§"»9t concerning the role of the 
school in the care and develo|»^nt of its pupil&« the 
Report suggests that the schcK}! along vith the family is 
one of the main bases for child develofment and should be 
a major focus for intervention. The school should help 
children with particular needs and difficulties and 
should minimise the grovth of children's probli^s. 

It i8 clear that as veil as informing the 'hidden 
curriculum* of the sctool, the attitude of those in charge 
of policy in the school tovards pastoral care may li^d to 
positive interventicm in the area of perscmal and m>cial 
education. A recent Schools Council publicaticm (David, 
19831 asks whether this is sosething new pr «^ther 
schools have always been *doing it' consciously or 
unconsciously. A in^rking party of the Schools Council 
saw poraonal and sc^rlal education as an umbrella term 
covering elements in a ninater of areas of the curriculum 
which have rmich in coiiAon in their ccmcem with values and 
with personal developa»nt processes. 

A further dimension, that of B«?ntal health and the 
rolf? of pastoral care in ^rc^i^ting and {protecting the 
mental health of children, is added by a booklet issued by 
the North Eastern Education and Library Board to guidance 
personnel in schools and colleges. The author lists five 
kinds of needs which may be i^t by a good pastoral care 
system: untreated mental breakdown w^^ich often goes 
unrecognised or untreated but for which help could be 
offered; sub^breakdown ea^tional disorder with ij^Kaired 
social and personal functioning (which probably out- 
numbers breakdown by 10 to 1^ which constitutes crisis 
cases needing emergency help and i^hich may include anxiety, 
depression or hopelessness); minor and transient disturb- 
ance which is always reactive in character (where 
counselling may help alleviate distress and ensure that 
the experience is educative); vulnerable peopae who face 
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particular kinds of stre&fi Qitter in the aavircumant or 
bMAUM of th«ir oim cimstitution and «^ are mabXe to 
oope with levels of stroas wh^ch are %f«ll within th« 
capacities of »oat people, and, finally, everyone who 
fiNMts «rtain transition points and challengea and 
may need help to extr«KHb the loaxiraJ growth and siatarity 
frM thMi* 

Pastoral care has its roots in the traditional 
values of the cleirgy and church s<^kk>1s, many of i^ich 
are still fimctioning t«iay in Horthem Ireland. H^inson 
(19781 suggests that the individualised care given to 
parishioners was passed into the school systea and 
remained effective while scfKx>is wre »&all and local. 
Other arrangements have fc^n devised in the last twenty 
years or so, going l^yond the initiative of individual 
teachers. These have been seen {Butler, 1971) as 
reflect ings 

a growing awareness of the m}n-acade»ic 
needs of pupils and t\m proliferation of 
choices and potential problems brought 
about by increased sctool size. 

The recognition of pupils' non-academic medB springs both 
from increased knowledge about child development and 
broader political concerns about Individual rights (Milner, 
1963) • These have led to teachers vicswing pastoral systems 
as meeting what have been referred to as three types of 
needs (Johnson et al., 1980)5 

(a) institution-specific - for the peaceful 
and S9K>oth running of the school as a 
work enviroiu^ntf ^ 

(b) maturaticm'^'Sfmcif ic " for moral develop-- 
i^nt and guidance i 

(c) future-specific - for education for 
leisure and citizenship. 

In England^ the first s^ves into forttalising psstoral 
care in the early 1960*s saw the poliferaticm of formal 
separate organisations and responsibility posts in schcKsls 
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tutorSf huda of touma aiNl year etc,» ^ t^r«i follo%»ed 
the d«velop»nt of roinmellinHi and group work with pt^ils 
and then people started talking about a "pastoral 
curriculum for Skll pupils"« Zt has heen ctwaiented acme- 
whal ruefully by Blackburn tl9S3) thatt 

once ttie pastoral head in a sctool was 
Been as the chief beater, then the chief 
counsellori now its all about plaiming 
and development. 

Not everyone agrees vith the approach idiich separates 
counselling frm teaching. Soto feel that all teachers 
should he pastoral teachers and that it is naive and 
impractical to separate out s^storal cmicerns frc»a the 
academic work of the school. The controversy over 
whether the practical organisation of counselling should 
be generalised, with a large ni^ber of teachers (possibly 
those who have responsibility for a form or year) respons** 
ible for counselling, or specialisedr with a number of 
specially trained teachers in charge of counselling, has 
been discussed by Leitch (1963), ^«|;o fK^ints out that there 
arc advantages and disadvantages to e^^H^systra, as does 
Refers (1963). The need for guidance and training in this 
field for all teachers at i^tever level together with the 
provision of adegtiate time to perform their work is a 
recurrent plea in all recent writings on the subject* h 
further aspect of the problem is pointed out by Best 
(1983), who undertook an S5HC funded survey of one school 
and its pastoral organisation. > Be writes i 

It is clear that for somr teachers at 
least, pastoral care was synonymous 
with the Mintenance of discipline and 
the correction of pupil infractions of 
the school's rules and rejection of 
the teacher *s authority* For others 
their pret^x^upation with guesticms of 
control may not man that this was all 
that * pastoral care* meant to them, but 
that these problems were so pressing 
that questims of pastoral care in the 
conventional sense simply had to take 
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second pla^ . . , otter toMtera of fiMstiveiy 
trdftted tlie discussion of pastoral care 
froM timir j^int of view as administrators, 
subjoct epeetalists and teaclie»« Miatevsr 
their ieval of ccseaitMnt to tlie perftmial 
velfare of ii^Sividual children, such 
teachers behav^ Lb though this lias of leas 
si^nif icanor than the probles^ of thi^selves 
and/ or the scl^l as an organisation. 



tehoes of BtmsB of these issues wili \m eviikint in »y 
descriptim of the systems of pastoral carf? in ivhools in 
Horthern Ireland. The develc^msnt of careers education 
and counselling in Northern Ireland has been charted by 
Clarke and tlvingstone (1979) and by f^lton (1979, 1981). 
They note that the eif^asis was at first -on guidance 
towards eoployisent. The first nation of ^counselling* 
was in a document of 196B where a chapter was devoted to 
the subject in the X^eonard ee{H>rt, where it «ms treated 
as distinct from but closely linli^ to guidance* Howewr, 
I the Province first award-bearing course in this field 
at !fUU in 1969-/0 was a Diplc«^ in Guidance and Counselling. 
St was fundamental to the <^ur8e, say ClarXe and Livingstone^ 
that guidance and counselling are unitary, and that it is 
not possible to separate rigidly a pupils* concerns as 
educational, vocational or personal. Althc^gh tte next 
Important plrcular from the Department of Educat ion in 
1974, eKpressed awareness of the need for a counselling 
service of a much wider nature and of which careers guid^ 
ance is a part, it main ei^hasis was on ce«eers educstion 
and the provision of tUtm ana training* A 1974 consult- 
ative document issued by the OENI a DUS recognised that 
efficient manpower policies depended on the understanding 
that there is a well^slocument^ relationship bet%wen 
personal adjusta^nt and mental health on the one hand, and 
Job satisfaction on productivity on the other* It praised 
the concept and objective of a professional client-^centred 
service with emphasis on developing individual protential. 
In 1977, for the first time, a letter to schools from the 
Department used the phrase ^^counselling and careers 
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educaticm** md in that ywr an appointMnt at staff 
Inspector l^vol Ma made with particular responsibility 
for counselling and careers ^ucatioa. More recently the 
publication setting out the youth Training Prograime 
i^9B2) c<»mented thatf 



3,li, There must be the opportunity for 
the young persoi^ to acquire the basic 
akills, Xnovledge, attitudes and under- 
standing required for success in the 
broader aspects of adult and workixig life. 

Counselling guidance and Sf^raisal are 
essential to help each young person 
assess his or her cnm strengths and 
vieaXnesses aiA to relate atti titles and 
abilities to job opportunities. 



There seems therefore to be a recognition in official 
circles that counselling, pastoral care activities and 
social and personal education are necessary\ind valuable 
parts of the provision for young people in schools and 
col leges t 

In an on-going KICER study in the course of inter- 
vievlng prir^ipa^Sr careers teachers and counsellors, ve 
asked th^ q\^^S^on *Khat is your system of pastoral care*? 
or "Do you have a system of pastoral care in your school"? 
None of the resj^dents n^ntioned careers guidance as 
forming part of their pastoral care systems ^_tbpegh In 
some cases there %rere links through individuals who were 
functioning both as careers teachers and counsellors* 
Also the content in pastoral care instruction, where there 
was such, and the content of careers instruction, where 
there was such, overlapped considerably. The first 
finding wart tj^refore that pastoral care, at least as 
seen by prtThelpals, does not embrace careers education, in 
spite of what official pronouncements, or gurus from 
across the water may think is right and proper. In this 
paper, therefore, consideration is given only to those 
aspects of pastoral care which do not include careers 
education and guidance, since this is the way paf^oral 
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cure aeeiiiii to be interpreted in the majority of schools. 

The r«»aindfirr of the v^pmr vili present the findings 
froBi a fiurve/ of 51 schools 1 35 secondary schcKils and 1l» 
^ram^r scboolal in Northern Ireland* The project i#as 
TOncerned to docuront the fonaal arrangements Rade for 
pastoral care in the schools, and did not assess the aisss 
or methods behind the arrangeioents, nor did it intend to 
evaluate. Data were gathered by structured interviews with 
principals^ careers teachers and counsellors. The folloi#** 
ing questions were asked of the data: 

il) What are people *s reactions to the notion 
of 'pastoral care'? 

Hi) Are there distinguishable ccnnponents in 
the i^storal care systems i^ich are 
functioning an the schools? 

Uil> Wlyat elei^nis^co-exist in each of these 
cc^ponents and i<hat is their purpose? 

Uvl is the presence of i^ndividual elen^nts 
linked with other factors which may be 
pinpointed In so*ne schools but not in 
others? 

\v) What ccmclusions can be reached about the 
service which is being provided and are 
there' any recc^mn^ndationB which should be 
considered? 



Rfc^actlons to * Pastoral Care* 

Tht? attitudes t:xprt*»»ed tow<tJiisi p^t^toii^I wai*^ in the 
srhoois visited in the course of this study seeised to 
reflect six different"^ levels of awareness; 

ia) Those which barely recognised the 'personal 
and social* aspect of pastoral care and which emphasised 
Instrad the maintenance of standards of discipline and 
achievemt?nt , Two quotations illustrate this point: 
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Th«ir« i8 no real eounselliiig here 
th^r^ ar« rwords of academic pn^resa ' 
and commi^t each months and dettMition 
to i^e up «iork. If you have a good 
educational ii^lfare backup, you have no 
problems. Hainly truancy is a probles 
here. 

<b) Thosp who api^ared to be debating the validity 
of fiiving special attention to perficmal drvelopeient , or 
pastoral care in the sense? of personal and social welfart?, 

Vfe don^t encourage over^conf iding. . . wt? 
like the miniaun of rulee • . . w try to 
leave roow for initiative to develop 
feelings of r^sponeibility « Scm 
teachers feel that the pastoral care 
prograjBim; is making the children too 
cheeky r questioning too much. it*s 
better for counselling not be l«» too 
structured. 

ic) Those in which respondents recognised that there 
might be problems, but were unable to articulate thcto 
except In a general way, or to sugge&t ways of overccwBing 
them: 

There are no forxnal guidelines for persoAal 
development given by the school* Each 
teacher should be a counsellor. Pastoral 
care is the responsibility of every laea^r 
of staff, 

tdl) Those in which speakers were unable to artic- 
ulate needs which they perceived and which were not being 
met by the current systetn in operation in their school: 

We do only crisis counselling; the need is 
**n4}rmnts«. It^n all a crifsils, , . .The 
importance of building up children's 
confidence - not all teachers realise 
this. The self-esteem of the children is not 
high; they are not good at self -assessment . 
Pupils could do with mre self *-conf idence 
nnd help in articul0ting opinions* Children 
are encouraged to make contact with the 
counsellor at any tiiaej some are still 
afraid. Form niasters work individually (for 
counselling); they have little contact with 
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each other or with t}^ caraers B«8t«rG» 
Thera are no formai chatmals ensuriim 
the <iicchan^ of infonaaticm.. FuplXa are 
not quick to ct»e fomrard, they are 
defensive p 

Those ifhich expreaaed an awareneaa of the 
positive effects of tha aysteo in operation in the schTOlr 
but acknowledged the posaibility of further developments 

lie hope to he preventative, but crisis 
arise. The systea ia not really 
preventative; it tries to be nurturing* 
There are no serious disciplinary 
problems but som behaviour problems 
could be solved by a better system and 
by oiore sharing of information with 
home'-achool I inks * 

If J Those who felt that their system was havinq 
positive results: 

{iDthi I really ccmss unexpect^-dly now; 
the yi ir teachers/counsellors cope very 
well with upc caning possible crises* 
Sefore a problem develops, the weekly 
planning »HBeting anticipates it. Mostly 
things are caught before they develop. 

It is obvious that ttwpre is a wide variety of exper- 
lenrt^s behind these commentB, and that pastoral cere has 
almnjst as many interpretions as there arc participants in 
it. Bui are there any coisponents which may be seen as 
e3<iBtinq in all pastoral care systems; a coimnon core? 

Four such cumpon??nts of pastoral cate were evident: 

H) A 'holding* coinponent usua^'^y inv *lvin^ a system 
vt toim tvacht>xB , each responsible* for <)r'»o|' of ^ibout 3^ 
pupiiis QT a year teacher An charge of all tht» pupil^ in a 
p*irtif^ulat year. / 

iti) A syfi^trm of hierisrchial teferrai in which 
children who had problems or who were perceived as having 
prc*l>lcmb were referred to other staff members by subject 
teat'hi^rs or ft)rm teachere- 






iiti) An instructional coaiponent involving the active 
provision ol information and guidance on personal develc^. 
nent* 

Civ) A CO- ordination - cCMnmunication cmponeot 
involving aJl the teachers participating in the develof^^nt 
of the systcM of pastoral care within a scb^ol expressed in 
appropriate provision. It i#as clear that all four compon- 
ents wvre prost?nt in but a few schools. 



The tk>ldinq Component 

The majority of secondary schools used this system 
(95 per cent) as did a majority of gra^nar schools (75 per 
cent). Most schools had fom teachers but a few just had 
year teachers in charge of up to 100 or iiK>re students. 
The amount of contact a form teacher had with the class 
varied from school to schcKil, as did policy and practice 
on whether for© teachers should teach the class a specific 
su)>]ect, and w)iether they should move up the school with 
their classes. The question of ccmtinuity of contact was 
either not cmisidered in BcmB caset. or was felt to be 
adequately met by other weans within the school* Form 
teachers often had a dally short period with their forms 
wht'n administrative tasks were carricKi out and disciplinary 
matters attended to. In the majority of secondary schools 
form teachers were those with whoBs individual children had 
mosi contact on a personal level, and to whom they were 
anftw*'it,Iil t? tut ihtiii actinne and proi|if'.sH. Their role was 
mainly disciplinary and administrative but they were 
expected to attend also to pastoral care in largely 
viu$3pt?cif ied ways. 

In a minority of schools operating the f oris-teacher 
syniim the arrangement was a variation on the principle of 
t^IUKMting a group of pupils to a teacher for a year or 
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for a nuater of years. In these achools (two secmdary 
and four gramar achoole) group tutors took charge of the 
equlvalcmt of half th« noraal class group and aK>ved up 
the school vith the p^lls. Group tutors ware not 
generally respcmaible for dlMiplinary letters i their 
role was seen as supportive and they were expected to 
initiate discuasions on pre-arranged topics %mich were 
felt to be relevant to the needs of their groups at 
particular stages in their lives. Contact with the groups 
was daily, twice a week or once a mek for short peric^s. 
Some form teachers %^ were att^^ting to in^l^ent this 
kind of provision wxth larger groups as well as carrying 
out their other duties seeiiMed to be encountering problems* 

In a minority of secoi:^ary schools form teachers had 
almost total restK>nBibility for the pastoral care and 
ge^neral progress of th^ir pupils and there was no systeKi 
of referral for further action when necessary. In the 
remaining scHtoIs there were further rungs in thi? hier- 
orrhy, and teachers could turn to these people if they 
nerded advice, as could the children. 



Refi>r ral systems 

In schools havinti systems of referral or support, 
the initiative in ifiiBking the referral came in most cases 
ttum a tcacht-r or a pupil. Referrals were jnado to 
teachrrs other than the Subject tracher and were made with 
tht* objective of cJiscipJ ining or counselling a pupil. 
Teachers who received referrals Included year tcacheKs, 
horm:»-schoo) liaison teachers, senior members of staff 
with partlc!ilar responsibilities such as th*-* 'welfare' of 
boys or qirls, counsellors andr in some cases, the 
principal. With so^e exceptions, of which foore later, 
thf^ information flow was one-way - about children to 
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senior t<?ac)i^r8. There tms little input from these 
senior tt^achere either to children* (apart frcm those 
referred to them) or to teachers at other levels in the 
hierarchy on issues arising ftKm the referrals. 

In 89 per cent of secondary schools and 68 per cent 
of graiamar schools specific teachers had been designated 
•counsellors*. Since counselling ia often felt to be the 
core of a pastoral care syste®, information on the 
distribution, training and modes of functioning of 
counsellors was sought in the course of this study. Four 
approaches seen^ to lie behind the imples^ntation of 
counselling services in artoola in the saitple which had 
this 'referral* component. 

Ci) ^Crisis counselling* - no real system - 
problems coped with as they arose* 

Ui) •Teacher available* - where pupils were InforiBaed 
that t.hc?re was a teacher or counsellor available for 
consultat Ion, but no further effort was made. 

(iii) 'Teacher referral* - where teachers referred 
children whom they thought were in need of help, by 
advising children to contact the counsellor, or the 
counsellor to contact the child* 

liv) 'Chilli referral* - where children were encour- 
aged to recognise for themselves where help would be 
appropriate and encouraged to seek advice from the people 
avtii 1 Iblt', 

Cv) In some schools both (iii) and jiv) were in 
t »|MiTat ion . 

Count^ellors had undt»rgone at least one term's train- 
ing in J5 per ccmt of the total saiople of schc^ls. The 
denomination of schtyols appeared to be related to whether 
or nut th<rrc was a trained counsellor* A higher ptoportion 
of m^iinta lnf»d <CatholicJ secondary schools, and of 
Cxitholir qr^mmar Bchools than of controlled IProtestantl 
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secondary &ch€»ols and o£ Protestant gramuir schools hiuS 
trainsd counsellors* 6€m& of th« grsnmsr scbooXs had 
Mde no attsa{>t to provlite a croiAnselling service of any 
Hind* 

The designation of couaaellots in a school did not 
always mean that a counselling service ms provided^ or 
that %«here a service was provided it functioned in the 
same way in every school. Teachers who took on counsell^ 
ing roles had a variety of backgrounds* They included 
careers teachers in 40 per cent of the secondary schCKSls 
and 25 per cent of the gramar schools in the saB^Le. 
This may have been seen aa being of advantage in some 
cases, but in others it meant that the counsel Icr'^cum^ 
careers teacher had no tiwe for counselling as such, since 
all available time was taken up by careers* h ntnaber of 
schools where there were designated and trained counsellorc 
did nt?t appear to have any counselling service or provision 
for the implementation of such a service in ternis of time 
or space. Sos^tiflMss this wafs because* the teachers 
appointed had other duties by reason of their being senior 
and experienced they \fB^ alBO viCe^-pr incipals, or, in 
four ca«et8, the principal himself* In three Catholic 
schools # the chaplain was m^nticned as being occasionally 
available for counselling, but in only one of these cases 
did the chaplian have any special training in this area. 

The •ivaiJability of trained counsellors did not seem 
to bn rt^ated to the Kind of service provided. Hore than 
half of the secondary schools with trained counsellors 
appeared to adopt a 'trricls* or 'tc^nchcr av*iilablit* 
approach, while more than half of those without trained 
couniiellors appf?ared to encourage child and teacher 
referrals and to have developed working systems. This 
still left approximatt-'iy half of the schools in the sample 
with a passive or •crisis only* counselling eervice. 
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InBtructlon in l^rsonal l^v^Io|»ient 

Instruction in topics seen as cmtrlbuting to 
personal develo|^nt was provided in various vays^ In 
a few schools one olass periiKl per wek was alXcH:ated to 
the counsellor, or form teacher, for this purpose. In 
other schools the *form period* or tutor group period 
included t^his kind of instruction. Just muter 40 per 
cent of ail the schools in the sasple made this kind of 
provision for all their pupils at sme sta^e during the 
first three years of secondary sch€X»ling« h further 8 
per cent provided for less able pupils only (11 per cent 
of secondary schrals) and 34 per, cent" of secox^ary schools 
provided courses in health education, sosie in conjunction 
with personal development courses and some for leas able 
pupils only, while scm offered only health ^ucation to 
all. No provision at all in this area was mate in 34 per 
cent of secondary schools and 50 per cent of graiisiar 
schools* 

Differences between Board /Ireas are less striking 
than are those between types of school and denomination 
and sex of pupils. Tables land 2 illustrate the pr9;v4.Bion 
of trained counsellors and personal develop^nt pr<^ratees 
throughout the sai^le^ Fro^ Table 1 it aay be noted that 
schools where girls are present are more likely to include 
provision for instruction in personal development; it may 
also be noted that more than half of the trained counsell- 
ors are not involved in providing such instruction in 
their schools, while a nus^r of schools without trained 
counsellors are providing prograraies in personal develop- 
ment. Frc^n Table 2 it may be seen that the thinking of 
secondary schools in their apprc^ch to personal develop** 
ment instruction is fairly similar regardless of denomin- 
ation. In grammar schools, ho%#ever, there is a clear 
difference in approach which coincides with denominational 
lines. Both tables draw atterition to those schools having 
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neither a trained counaellor nor Inatruetion in t^raonal 
develo^Hi^nt for all pupils. It appears that the majority 
of girls* schools and the ujority of coeducatioiial schools 
evidence BK>rs concern in the foraal arrangra^ts XRsde for 
this AB^ct of their pupils* developi^nt th«m do tJte 
majority of boys* TChcK>lB. Nevertheless a substantial 
percentage of all sch<K>ls have not sKsved very far in this 
direction* 

Table 1 : Personal Developsient prograssnes and trained 
counsellors by sex and ty{^ of school 

Number of Schools Cc^ucational Boys Girls 

Grantmar 8 4 4 

Secondary 23 7 5 

a) Percentage of schools with trained counBellors 

Grammar 3§% 50% 251 

Secondary 35% 29% 40% 

b) Percentage of schools with personal developiaent 
programmes for all 

Grammar 38% 0% 75% 

Secondary 39% 0% 60% 

c) Percentage of schools with trained counsellors 
and personal development progranunes 

Grammar 25% 0% 25% 

Secondary 22% 0% 20% 

d> Percentage of schools in saf^le lacking counsellors 
^ind personal development programmes 

Grammar 38% 50%^ 25% 

Secondary 35% 71% 20% 
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Table 2 s rerB<uml Aevulojpm^t progremm and trained 
ccHinBellora by school type and prevailing 
religlaua d«sna»lnatl<m 



Secondary 



Grassaar 



Maintained 
{Catholic} 



Controlled 
{Protestant] 



Voluntary 
(Catholic] 



Voluntary/ 
Controlled 
[Proteatant] 



Hun^ber in 
aasiple 



16 



Percentage of 
schools with 
trained 
counsel lor B 



42% 



31% 



55% 



1S% 



Percentage of 
schools with 
personal 
development 
programmes 



32% 



32% 



78% 



14% 



Percentage of 
schools with 
trained 

counsellors and 50% 
personal 
development 
programmes 

percentagr* of 
schools lacking 
trained 32% 
counsellors and 
prograromea 



20% 



60% 



44% 



11% 



0% 



71% 



Communication and Co^-ordination 

Opportunities for contact between teachers involved 
in pautnral rare would seem important, even eBst?ntial 
CJ>avid, 1983). Such opportunities were not formally 
arranged in a majority of the schools surveyed. I«esa than 
half of the schools offering instruction had arrangeamnts 
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for regular R^etlngs k}«?t%f^n thOBt^ inirolved and in all of 
thene BchoulUf except oncf there mm a trained counsellor. 
By contrast, in those schools offering ^rsonal develop- 
ment instructior, but without organising co-or^inatin^ 
meetinga, thero Mere no trained counsellors acting aa 
Buch (in ont? school, the careers teacher was alao a 
counsellor, but did not counsel)* It is possible there- 
fore that the presence of a trained counsellor on the 
staff may encourage staff developxoent, and provide guid- 
ance and support, 

A number of schwls without personal development 
instruction had regular meetings of counsellors, senior 
teachers, and scMBCtimes form teachers. These were usually 
held in order to deal with questions of discipline and 
academic progress, but in one school, teachers went 
through the rulls together, and picK^d out children whom 
they thought were in need of help iir.c support* This was 
then arrarged on an individual basis. 

In some schools, the need for such n^tings was seen 
only in the context of discipline and academic progress, 
or of health and safety, in other sch<K>ls there were 
active inssrrvice in-school sessions for teachers to 
bectnne familiar with developments in the area of pastoral 
care, some in co-operation with neighbouring schools which 
are not always of the same denomination. 



Co ncl usions 

This fiurvcy war; nut intended to be evaluative but it 
set out to ascertain whether f ormal arrangements for 
fuistoxal care existed in the schools san^led. Undoubtedly 
theti- art* i nluraa l systems which function beside these 
foim«il cosipomnts in many schools. In the absence of an 
agrc't-d evaluative framework, hov^vcr, the nierits of the 
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vnrlous 9yst«aa cannot be asaeBsed« nor can exraples of 
"good practice" Ihp given. 

The results of this enquiry would suggest that the 
formal prdvisicm of j^storal care in IH>rt)^rn Ireland 
schools is uneven and even disorganised* The issues of 
training and of integration with careers education have 
yet to be faced up to In the schools although on aa 
( fficial level both of these aspects are accepted as an 
integral part of the service* This »ay be seen for 
eKas^le in the Lifeshills Pr€>grmme which is teing i^le- 
tuentc^d on a pilot basis in the South-Eastern Education 
and Library Board area and in the philosophy l^hind the 
booklets issued by the Horth-Eastern and Belfast Boards 
on the subject of guidance and counselling. The findings 
suggest that th^ climate of opinion within the school, 
and especially as wnbodied in the principal # iway make the 
most difference when priorities are being deternined. 
* Effective careers education is often handicapped by 
serious lacH of ti»e for both teachers and pupils and 
depi>ndfi fundanu^ntally on the attitude of the headmaster 
or headmistress* (KKKLS, n.d,) and the saw could be said 
for pastoral care, A further issue which laust be faced 
is that of evaUiatioUp an artsa of many hazards. Evaluation 
serves both a m&ans of if«^roving the service, and as a 
means of indicatimT tp those Involved that this area of 
school lifo in bcim^ taken seriously by those In control. 
Observation of learn ing and teaching together with an 
adoquatr 5?ystem of recording and analysis is required as 
well as an ajs^es^fnt* nt of pupSl oMtcow«?s. This issue will 
probably have to hi* grasped before prof^r consideration 
can hv. given to the remaining cc»nponents, instruction 
and ro-o r d i nat ion ^ and their contribution to a pastoral 

The need for a better service is obvious to jnany 
caring tfachtTs, but what of the pupils^ the recipients 
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of such a mrvlee? Ttw ccHS^t of th« iirinclpal of a 
largo ao^-eduestioiial Mi^mdary »chool with an active 
fiaataral prc^rasm reinforcea tha f^lin? of thosa 
taachars iiho are atriviag to helps 

Children seen to ire8pc»Hl to offers 
relevant to personal develo|»ient and 
snatch at opporttmities for it. 

This should surely provide an incentive for an »issesMi^nt 
by the schools themselves of their provision in this araa» 
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Ifitih i:di4tutf ii*?i<3t i*tudi* ft^ Vol .^^^ ^U? , } » JHf^.^, 

MATHEMATICS tJDlTATlON COURSES IN THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

J.R. McCartney 



Tht' Open Univt*rslty has at present three mathematics 
education courses, Matheaatica across the Curricultim, 
which began in 1980, Developing Nathcxoatical Tliinking and 
calculators in the Primary School, both of which began in 
19B2. The first two are available to undergraduates or 
to 'associate students*. All three are intended as in- 
service courses for teachers, although others who can 
gain occasional access to a schrol class can take them. 
Calculators m the Primary School is intended for school- 
baaed in-service work. Hwever, it can be used for 
individual study, although there are no mark<?d assignments. 

Both Mathematics across the Curriculum and Developing 
Mathematical Thinking ai^ to influence teaching method 
rather than content. The forn»^r suits teachers of 8 to 
14 year old children best, while the latter is appropriate 
for any primary teacher or early secondary teacher. 
However, teachers of children outside these age groups 
have benf^fjttecl frxm them. Both courses contain four 

' tutor-m^irXf d as^siunments* , the snain one of which is the 
student analyBiK oi a project. The assignments ^iccount 
for 50 pi»r rent of the final grade for each course, an 
exaji»inat ion rovirxng the other 50 per cent. It is hoped 
x)^t^\ \\\^tiv two ci.futbt?ti will eventually farm part of a 
Diplr a in Mathematics Eduratitin. However, the creation 
of thr Diploma seems to have disappeared for the moment 
into t^e university's labyrinth of conaniltees. 

Thifi paper will outline the basic alia of each of the 
three rournes and say something about the content of each, 
followed by a few student reactions to the lonqest running 
cnurse. Mat hematicr* across the Curriculum. 
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Mathci^ticq across the Cttrrictflu» 



Th& fcNiBic philoAOfihy of the writers of this course 
is Buroapd \^ by ii quotation frc^ an XitsfHBCtorate report 
ItathematicSf Science and >^grn Languages in Maintained 
Schools in E^Iand (19771 J 

The only juatif icaticm for including 
mathematics aa part of the coiipulsory 
curriculum for all children is the power 
it has to explain* But very few 
p^ple obtain this po^r by learning 
i^thessatical skills in isolation; unless 
most people see the applications of 
mathematics as they proceed they never 
sec? thefls at all* 

Taking this as their starting point the course 

writers aiie to emphasise applications in the classroom 

2 

in the following three ways: . 

lal Achieve a proper balance t^tween gaining ytkills and 
uBinq them, 

Build confidence In cl lldren to use effectively the 
!n«ithetnaiic6 they know. 

To this end skills must be given in a variety of 
contexts so that children gain a sense of the appropriate 
mathematical process to use in a given circuaistances. As 
well as ensuring that the child understands what he is 
doing confidence requires the development of independence 
in using mathematics. The child must be provided with the 
confidence that mathematics helped to solve a probl«rB 
which was of concern to him, and that ht* w^js able to 
select fropi his store of mathematical knowledge the place 
which W0S the key to the solution- 

(c) Bring a sense of reality into what haptens in the 
classrt'om. 

Thi^ ci^urfie aims to help with this by encouraging the 
tcach<?i to us*» group work on problems ariaing froa the 
pupils' everyday lives- Of course this will involve 
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bKIIIb othier than mathemiit leal ones. The teacher hlnself 
needs to have the confidence not to force children into 
a particular n^thes^tlcaX nouXd, but to allow mathemtic^ 
to arise naturally in the context of solving the p 'blem. 
However # a teacher could anticipate that certain skills 
might b*? useful for a given problem, and so he might 
4ntrodu-:?e or revise these beforehand, or he might need to 
rescue a frustrated chxld who had perceived that a certain 
calculation could be useful but was unable to carry it 
out . The goal ' a to achieve fluency in ueing mathematics 
in pupils' dally lives. 

This "real problem solving*' is exercised in particular 
in the project which forms about 40 per cent of the 
litudent's work for the course. The problem should tackle 
something of concern tn the pupils, whose solution they 
could rf.^38cnably hope to put into effect. This calls for 
skilful handlint; of children's ideas, Such suggestions 
as; " fre*" the American hostages in Iran" or *desK>ll8h the 
scfioul toilets", although of iK>SBible concern to pupils, 
might risk slightly inflaming international or domestic 
relations if put into action. Hon^ver, even in averting 
such projects the teacher has the delicate task of retain- 
ing a sense* ai«:>ng the children that the problem really is 
theirs and that neither its selection nor solution are 
being intp^sed upon them. 

Some examples of projects which students have carried 
oat are: 

•Shart out the milk fairly.' This was done in the pre-* 
Thatcher era »f free school milk. It was carried out by 
a clasK of six or seven year old children. Because some 
children did not want milk there were always son^ tn^ttles 
loft after break. These were usually consumed at lunchtime 
by the biggt?Kt and strongest. So, before their strength 
hnd ebbed completely, the small and weak devised a scheme 
to allocate the surplus fairly. This was accepted by the 
Principal and adopted in the school. 
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•Organise activities for lanchtlme on i«»t days.' thim 
work was done by a less acddemic fourth form of a secoxul-* 
ary echcKil, Previously on %#et days pupils had kmen herded 
into an asfienOsIy hall to sit out the lunchtlme in boredom • 
So the whole school benefitted fro© this project, Perhaps 
the most encouraging aspect of this work was the training 
in interviewing given to the class by the English teacher, 
enabling ihc?m to interview successfully staff and fellow 
pupilSt gaining iro^nsely in confidence in the process. 

•Compile a homework tljiK^table for form one.* This project 
was done by bright pupils In a grammar school* It took 
account of the wishes of staff and included a postal 
survey of uthf?r schools to discover what their practice 
waa. 

,T hopi' that I have conveyed the impression that 
throu*ihout the pro;3er't th<? teacher is attempting to 
rreatt* an open atmosphere in the ciassrwm. Of course, to 
uvoul chnn?5 the rlasK needs careful structuring, cjften 
into qrcHjps who roust keep in touch with each other during 
thnr work* The teacher has to avoid the class simply 
Jeantnq upi.m him to solve the problem, Ikiwever, as evety 
experienced teacher knowa, the more casutil a classrooir 
appears the more preparation has gone into creating thai 
atmt^sphere, at least where it is working effectively. 
Tho "rea^ problem projent** is no exception- As well as 
thv studvnt's initial planning he is encouraged to take 
stoc:; t)f the project after <?ach day's work and consider 
possible directions in which ^t might move from there . 
The reason for ihits "mitf o-sl luol ur int^** combined with 
"micro-openneBS*^ is not to incite the teacher to channel 
the project along his lines - quite the contrary ► Its 
purpose is 

lal to anticipate possible skills, mathematical and others, 
which the children might nerd, and teach or revise them if 
required; 
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(bl to anticipate possible special arrangemnts for the 
class or a nei*d for equipmnt and arrange this with other 
staff in advance; 

(c) to havp ideaa ready to stiimtlate any groups of pupils 
who might have been discouraged. For exaisple, a judicious 
use of questions could enable pupils to realize that they 
n<?eded to gather fresh data in order to ansi^r their 
query, h teacher must learn to stimulate his pupils' 
thinking without dominating it? 

Id) to provide ti backcloth for the student *B eventual 
analysis of his pupils' work. Where this deviated frt^n 
the teacher's expectations might point to strengths or 
weaknesses in the pupils* use of skills with iiB|^rtant 
consequences for their future curriculum. 

if a teacher is clear where his class could possibly 
be heading, then he will manage the class with 
confidencts especially when allowing them to take an 
unexpecrtod turning. He will also find it easier to give 
attention to an individual child who might be struggling. 
Of cours.^, in tin? final analysis a teacher will evaluate 
his own failures as well as his successes. 

Apart from the project , a further 40 per cent of 
tht^ study txtttv is devoted to the classroom treatment of 
six tht^mt^K xfi a manner whinb develops the fundansental 
aims of thi^ course. Actual classr(K>8i content based upon 
thef;*,- tht^mes is chosen by the student, so that they can 
be usclul to pupils of any age group. The thexnes "Sre: 



Planning 
Measuring 

Seeking out Kelat ionships 
Making Sense of Space 
Tvikmq Decisions 
Representing for Understanding 
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The structure of these theses is slimilar, so that 
I shall consider one as an exai^Ie^ nai»eXy Screking out 
Reiaticmships* It begins by looking at <N;casions when 
as adults ife use the i<lea of a distribution or at least 
muld be better served if %ie did. For example: 

1. How many matches are in those boxes? 

2» These batteries lasted only three »reeks# 

3* Shouldn't my eight year old be doing long 

multipl ication? 
4. An advert ifienent: 

We don't make average width shoes «l$ecause 
there's no such thing as an average child. 

Examination perfonsance of a echc^l requires knowing 

more than the number of pupils who reached a certain 

level. 

A further prc^Iem arises when we try to relate two 
or more variables « We are used to explicit relationships 
like 

Cost = Price per Kilo x Weight. 

But in many casos the relationship is less concise, e.g. 
the relationship between iBonth of the year and the hours 
of sunshine. Here a distribution describes the relation- 
ship (Figure 1 ) . 



Hourj; 
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4 

2 
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S O N D 



Months 



Kiijure 1 



Averaqe dciliy hours of sunshine at Aldergrove, 
1931 - 60 



However, often it is unclear even wU^t the variables 
are in an everyday statement, much U?ss any relationship 
bf?twt^on them. And when the variables have been clarified 
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m haw to ecmsld&r the strength of the relationship, 
i.e. the posnlble effect of intervening variables. 
For eica^le: 

The cris^ rate is affecttxi by the severity of 
the punishiaent, 

Wearincr seat belts reduces road accidents. 

Inflation really has soared since we joined 
the E.B.C. 

To enable children to gain exi^rience with statistical 
ideas like these to appreciate their usefulness they 
need to draw out the relationships in laany faniliar 
cases* For example: 

1, The school hockey team are doing wll this year* 
(A|i underlying distribution) 

2. Serving school meals is slow because the sandwich 
eaters are in the queue and the servers have to wait 
whi?o there is a gap X^tmen one class and the next. 
(Kuyhe there is a relationship lurking here, but it 
is far frcm clear at the im^n^nt.} 

A teacher can prompt pupils towards statistical ideas 
by the use of probing questions. For example* tn? can 
guide theia towards thinking in terms of a distribution by 
such questions as: 

rfould I expect the same answer next time? 

What are the largest and smallest values I would 

expect ? 

Where are im^Kt of the values el us te red? 

Would it help to draw a bar chart or a histogram? 

Asklmj pupils to convert the wordinq of example 2 above 
into an "it then* statement iniqht help re\'oai a 

relat ionship. 

After practice a teacher can induce children to ask 
similar questions for themselves and begin to think 
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atAtiatically* This is not a formula for creating' 
atatisticians ovarnlght. It la on exiunple of a teaching 
TOthod and an approach to content that will enable 
children to see the power of mathematics to explain and 
its uaefulnt!sa in their everyday lives* 

Developing WathoBiatlcal Thinking 

Using the ideas of Mathematics across the Curriculum 
is likely to involve quite a radical change in a teacher's 
curriculum. Hon^ver^ the course Developing Mathematical 
Thinking accepts the existing curriculum and is atteie$>ting 
rather to influence teaching style. It systematically 
exploits the simple principle ♦^^hat teaching any mathemat- 
ical roncept is better done if children experience it in 
a variety of ways and talk <^bput v^at they are doing tefore 
any attempt Is made to record the idea. Talking about the 
idea nr the activity as they are doing it helps children's 
understanding of it and it also enables the teacher to 
gauge when pupils are ready to B«?ve to the next stage 
with that Idea-perhapa, for example, to record on paper 
what they were doing - which would occur at different 
speeds with different children. The children's first 
written account of an idea might well be non-standard^ 
pf.»rhaps much talking preceding the gradual evolving of 
formal records. 

Example: 

Informal record 

Four white rods and ?t>ur green are th«* same length 
as four whites and retrns, which la the sami^ as 
four pink rods. 

Forma 1 r<'cord 

4 X 1 4 4 X 3 4 X (1 ♦ :M 



^4x4 



I^ter this in turn becomes an example fur a 
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9eneraXiiattm ^ the dlBtributive lave 

Thus iBathefaatics Is vicmed as a spiral, each concept once 
nastered becoming the starting point for a new general** 
iaatiwn < Figure 21.^ 



Throughout the course a student Is subjected to a 
number of problems, sw that he can gain f^rsonal experience 
of the mathematical * thinking t^ich he is trying to incul*- 
cate in his pupils^ 

For example:^ 

1. A shop is prepared to give ms 10 per cent discount 
on the price of a coat, but the marked price does 
not include V.A.T. at IS |^r cent. f>o 1 benefit 
more if the discount is deducted before V.A.T. is 
calculatf*d or if the calculation is done in the 
opposite order? 



Manipulate 
Suin^ls 



Manipulating 




Symbolise 




Figure 2 




Divide the first equilateral triangle into 4 
identical pieces. Now divide the second one into 
9 idtmtical pieces. In the third equilateral 
triangle, the shaded triangle whose sides are one 
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half the length of the original sideB ia to be 
cat aMy, Divlcte th^ uashaded part into 4 
identical pieces, 

The course alao incltKles a project oc^pying about 
30 per c«nt of the total study tine. In this the student 
is as^ked to take a section of his syllabus on which he 
intenda to spend about %reeka mrk and teach it using 
the style advocated in the courses. He has to plan* how 
to organise i;he class and to split the wrK into 
themes. In each he plans activities and the "doing f 
talking and recording"* for the activityp Extensions are 
prepared for those pupils who might need them. Finally 
the student writes an evaluation of the project. 

Calculators in th e Primary School 

This is a short practical course, its argmmsnt in 

favour of using calculators in primary schools is confined 

to one and a half pages. It wisely assuBtes that its 

readership is the converted and devotes roost of its pages 

to problems r games and puztivs in which the calculator 

is at least useful, if not essential* Soiw problems are 

m<?ant to challer^e the teacher, although others are for 

his pupils. 

^ , 8 

For example: 

S pace Invaders |A gaim? for children giving practice 

with place value) 
Entf^r a 3-'digit n\«!4>er, e.g. 726. "'Shoot down* the 
digits by subtracting them one at a time to zero- 
es g , 72^ Kpy Displ ay 
-6 720 
-20 - 700 
•-700 ^ 0 

Alternatively, add digits to make the last three digits 
zero . 
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e.q. lib K&y Display 

♦4 * 730 

♦70 ^ 800 

♦200 « 1000 



The I n€Iut?nce of HathCTiatics across the Cttrriculuw 

This evld«*nce of this is frxm tw sources. Firstly , 
oti€? year after completing the course I have asked formr 
students about their use of it in the meantime. Secondly, 
students* evaluations of their projects also reveal the 
course's effect on their teaching. 

Clearly, in problem^solvimg with pupils, teachers of 
varying styles have experienced a sense of conflict 
bettiFeen intervening and giving the children the ccmfidence 
that the problem really is theirs. To stand aside and 
watch pupils make mistakes in the faith that through this 
the children's ability to find their oi^ t«ay through a 
problem will grow is at variance with most teachers' 
msrnial practice and a^ severe use of tlA^. Avoiding nwre 
frustration as a rei^^lt requires careful judgeiaent by the 
ft?acher» One teache^exprcssed her inner conflict thus: 

I asked ques^^ons and made suggestions 
to help •^heir thinking, but doing this 
makes t..^ children believe they don't 
have to do the thinking themselves... 
We stunt children's thinking by taking 
over and making them do what we say* 

Perhaps a course such as this one ought to make 
teachers more aware that adopting its ideas will radic- 
ally affect the currlculuifi and thus they and other staff 
will bt* affected, perhaps quite f undaim>nt al ly , Hut these 
arv the storisv narrows of curriculum change and anyone 

ruachinti thetn needs morv than just a few helpful hints. 
On^ -tacher tevealed ht-r conHCiousness of the problems 
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StWB of the stuff nay Have felt threatened 
and poasihly feared vHat a auccesaful 
project might eapoee. In planning future 
work X would be careful to ehooae a problem 
which would encourage fl^re interest, 
co^l^ration and I^HPefully participation by 
tbe reat of the staff. X M>uld be more 
aware of the politics involved in the 
situation- 

If teachers are being led by the course to such 
realizations then, for the course needs no TOre 
justlf ication» Of course, one would like to feel that 
this teacher built upon this experience and carried her 
department with her. But the curtain is dravm. We can 
but conjecture. 

For the individual teacher, hoirever, one outcome is 
definite* The course provides another platform on which 
iw can stand and view his own practice. Even if he 
decides not to change his habitual isethods as a result, 
nevertheless he has seen it from a new perspective. 
Teachers acccmimTdate various influences into their 
existing practice, adding to the slow but steady current 
of personal professional development. 
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1 . Watheyticst Science and lk>dcrn Languageg in 

^^^taine ci Schools in England , ILondt«it HHBO, 

2, Mathegiatica acrosg the Currictil\«g^ PME 233 » Unit 1 - 

Introduc tion. (Hilton Xqyneas Open University 
Press, ISISOJ, p. 21 - 25, 

3- Ibid., Unit 8 -> Finishing Off > p, 21. 

4^ Ibid., Unit ID - Seekini^ out Relationships 

^ • Peve Xoping Katheaatical Thinking, m 225, Topic S - 
Vulgar and laproper , {Wilton Kevnees Open 
University Press, 1982), p, 71, 

6. Ibid,, Topic 1 Subtraction , p. 32, 

7* Ibid., T opic 3 - >»gasuring , p. 37. 

fLqlgMJ!j»A^rB„ i " the Primary Schools CMilton Keynesj 
typt-n University Prese, 19^1 f, p, 21. 
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If'ieh Educational Studieo^ ¥ol.^^ ^o.J, 1$8S. 



A STUDV OP THE READy^ZLXTY OP PtKJR HISTORY TEXTBOOKS IN 
USE IN SIXTH CIASS IN IRISH PRIMARY SCHOOLS 



DESCRIPTICW OF STUDY AND PRESKNTATIQN OF KESULTS 

In ordt;r to determine the readability of the four 
history textbooks currently in use in Irish primary 
schools, it ms decide to assess thc^ using the Cloze 
Precedurct three readability formulae, and the subjective 
assessemnt of teachers using these books. The main 
thrust of this study vas the examination by use of the 
CloKe Procedure of the readability of four history tcxt^ 
books at sixth class level in the primary school. The 
texts will be referred to as Books 1, 2, 3 and 4, 

( $ ) r un St ruct ion of Cloze _Test s 

Using the Fry Readability Graph, the fuean sample of 
twelv** randomly selected satnpltis was chosen in each book. 
This mean sample was^ to be the one on which the Cloze 
TeHt would b<? constructed. Since each saaple was only 
100 words in length as required for the Fry Readability 
Graph, they were extended to at least 250 words ending at 
a natural break, and every fifth word was deleted and 
replaced by a blank of uniform Icncith. A complete 
SL*ntt*ncc was placed at the beginning of rach mean sajRplCp 

(i i ^ SeJect lon of a Standard i^zed Ingtruminjt^ 

The Drumcondra English Test , U^vel III , Form A, 
S\ii>tri^t 1 (vocabulary) and Subtest 4 ^roinprrhfnsion) w«is 
rhDsen to measure the reading ability of the subjects 
beinq tested by the Cloze Proredure^ This was thouqht 
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neccsadry tu provide a yarc^tlck with which the results 
of the CXozv Procedure mlqhi be correlated-. The 
DtusK^ondra Test vas B€»lected tocause it is the only i^roup 
readinq test availablf> which was constructed and standard- 
isi?d in Ireland. It was felt, therefore, that this test 
would be part iirularly relevant in the present context • 

liii) lH>sc rii>t ion o f the Population Sampled 

The testing was carried out in thirty randomly 
sel«H-ted schools in the Limerick region. At the tinte of 
selortion there were 147 ordinary primary schools in this 
rfifion. There were approximately four times as many 
county srhools as city schools ni8;29) and therefore, 
the thirty schouis chosen for the testing were likewise 
ratetnn Js< a, resulting xn six city schools and twenty-four 
<*uunty srJuHUii beimi selected* A total of 748 children 
were ti.'f»t«'d, 

livl Trurethire 

Thf testing wa& cundut^ted the beginning vf the 
i;<^^<.nl yi^«5r because the children would not yet be 
iawiliar with the history texts in use in the classrooRj, 
.ind ttu tc was, therefore, no danger of any child having 
alreody si'cn the passage* hiding used as part of the Cloze 
test. Tha^ wur i<n important consideration because it has 
tntnt sihuwn that if a subject has seen the test passage in 
ilH entlti ty prior to the testing, then the results must 
of necessity be uwaHdatr d. Each child was given Clo^e 
t«*Hts on tvo fe>^v>k« to *'<iinj^>l ^«te ^ 1,e, C*ro\ip A, these 
chiliiitn on one side of the desks, completed Cloze tests 
iui Ikuikf. 1 .ind while Group their partners, completed 
Cluzt' te>sts on Hookn $ and 4* This method was chosen 
hecMuf.e it wv»i^ frjt that to complete foui Cloi^e tests 
would i'e too exhausting for the children, and this method 
of .issigning the tests reduced the risk of any answers 
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beincf copifHi. No felBw liialt i#a& placed on the children 
for the txMnpletion of these tests. Every child also 
completed the Druincondra Reading Test. 

Interpre ting the Resu lts 

According to the normal curve of the standardised 
Drumcondra English Test, those children scoring above the 
mean (50 {H»r cent) were above the national average for 
the Enqlish Reading Teat, and therefore, could be 

3 

considered to be above average in reading .ability. 
Similarly, those pupils who scored below 50 per cent were 
rated as having below average reading ability. 

The criterion reference scores for the Cloze 

4 

Procedure st^ out by Harrison (1980) were adhered to, 
i.f*. 0 40 per cent * frustration level, 

^1-45 pc?r cent - probably suitable at instructional 

level, but a gcK:>d deal of 
assistance would be r€H|uired, 

46 - per cent instructional level, 

over bO per crnt - independent level. 
The most important informatiOii with regard to the inter- 
pr<»tation of these scores is that scores below 40 per cent 
indicate that the pupils are reading at frustration level 
and that a serious problem exists, whereas Cloze scores of 
above 40 per cent generally signify some level of compre- 
hiMi^uon which, with the aid of a teacher, s^ay render the 
text book meaningful. 

( V 1 ) Rr; BuUs of the St udy 

An t'xamination of the me;in Cloze scores obtained on 
o<sc)i of iht- four books (Tab It* 1) indicates clf.vi rly that 
t hr> riukT arurcs wt^re very low for each book. 
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fky an Cloz^ Scores on each of t he 
Four Hiatpry Texts 
and l»ean Dria^ondra Scqrcg (M ° 74B} 



Croup A 



Book 1 



Group B 



Book 2 Book 3 



BooH 4 



Mean Cloate 
Scores 

Standard 
Deviation 

He an 

Drumcandra 



'Deviation 



34*4% 



26.1% 



24.3% 



12.530 15.515 13.193 14.628 



56.411^ 57.27% 57.271 



^6.990 26,990 27,120 27,120 



Despit«» thi fact that th%.' Drumcondra acorea Bhoi#,the 
pupils to »>t? above the average In terms of reading 
ability, thf? Cloze scores indicate that in the case of 
a?l four looks the children wre reading at frustration 
level. The implications of this are only fully realised 
on rtadanc? th*> worda of Harrison (1980) who, referring to 
Borniutli (1^691 states; 

it would appear that the J*j to 40 per cent 
rr iter Son Slight be too low; Bormuth 
himself su/jgests this md he quotes readers 
as voirlng the "strong olijections* and 
#'xhiblting "signs of frustration and 
inattention", when faced by texts on which 
ClvT-t- scores rare as low as 35 per cent. 5 
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Clpaie Itomlta on aach pt the Foar Yexta 
categorisad ftccording to the criteria as 
r ecog^niied by aarrison <1980), (M » 748 ) 



Group A IK 380) Group B (N « 3681 
Book 1 Book 2 Book 3 Itook 4 



Ranked Score 



0 - 40 % 91.8% 

TFruRtration (3491 
lev^l) 

41 - 45% 4.S% 

^Instructional iM) 
level) 

4 6 - S9% 3.4% 

TTHsTtruct lonal 113) 
level) 

60^% 0-3% 

(Independent 11) 
level ) 



84.3% 
<24SI 



11.3% 
(43) 



21 .8% 
<83) 



2.4% 

n) 



86.4% 

(318) 



4.1% 

MS) 



9*2% 
134) 



0.3% 

n) 



84.6% 

(312) 



6.8% 

(25) 



8,2% 
C30) 



0.3% 
(1) 



Investigation of the criterion reference acort-s 
ImUcateB th«it the great majority of the children were 
readinq the texts at frustration level and, as seen tn 
the mean scores previously presented (Table 1), 
considerably below what Xb coim^only accepted as minimum 
fsat i«factory ccMuprehension level. 

It uras thought desirable m terms of validity and 
reliability of results that sK)re than just one method of 
asHesament be used. For that reaBon, three readability 
formulae Ithe Fry Readability Graph, the DaJe-Chail 
Readabiitty Formula and the Flepch Reading-Kase Formula) 
were applied to each cf the four books, and an averaue 
qrade/age level wa^ coinputed for each book using each 
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formula. Formulae chosen %«ere selected for their 
reliability and piarticular auitahility for readability 
assessment at thia age level 

Table 3 

Readability Scores of each of the tour 
t c*xts according to the Formulae 



Formula Book 1 Book 2 Book 3 Book 4 



Fry ^^ra ph 



Flesch 
Formula 



Grade 7 
113 yrs) 



15.47 yra. 



Grade 10 
(16 yrs) 

14. i - 

15*3 yrs. 

15,22 yrs- 



Grade 9 
(15 yrs) 

14-15 yrs. 
15,32 yrs. 



Grade 10 
(16 yra) 

14,83 - 
15.83 yre» 

16,^9 yrs. 



Dale-Chai l 13,S - 
Formula 14.5 yrs?. 



While minor diBcrepancies are noted, overall the 
formulae show quite similar resultfi and it is clear at a 
qlanee that as far as these thr(»e foroulae are concerned, 
the four texts are consistently at a reading level far 
beyond that of the children for irfiom they are allegedly 
suitable. Bearing in raind that the majority of children 
in sixth clasK who would be reading these books are 
<^levt*n to tTOlve years old^ the easiest of these books 
U^ccording to two of the forraulael i.e. Book 1, is at 
le*i^t unv tu twtj'-and'^d-half ye?rtrj5 abovt; tht^ir reailintj 
It^vel, wtjile tho most difficult book (according to all 
three- formulae) i.e. Book 4, could be up to six years 
rtbovc the reading level of the average child. These 
ixfidxnqfi help to clarify the cauaes of the f rusitrat ion 
experienced by the children involved in this study when 
requiri»d to complete the Cloze tests on the four books. 
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RankK)rdering of the Four Texts in terms 
of difficulty by the Foraiulac 



Rank-ordar 



Fry Graph 



Dale-^Chail 
Formula 



Fl«:»sch 
Formula 



1 

(Host difficult) 



Book 4 



Book 4 



Book 4 



2 



Book 2 



Book 2 



Book 1 



3 



Book 3 



Boisk 3 



Book i 



4 



Book 1 



Book 1 



Book 2 
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(Least difficult) 



Two of the foriBulae rank-ordered the books in 
oxactly thr same way (Table 4), the Fry Graph putting 
Book 4 and Book 2 at the sai^ level, while the Flesch 
Formula rank-ordered tw of the texts in agrees^nt with 
these formulae and shoi^d a B^an difference of only 0.25 of 
ti year between the other two books (Table S) . 

The U hers in whose classes the testing was 
t:onductf*d were required to coorplete questionnaires which 
would give thetr subjective assessments of the textbooks 
in question . 01 the thirty-four teachers in whose 
classes testing was conducted, tw^nty-^thrpe returned 
completed questionnaires. 

The majority of teacheris seemed pleased with their 
textbooks and considered them suitable for the children 
in terms of language used ITable 5) and in terms of the 
background and reading ability of the children (Table 6) ^ 




Table S 



<^inionB of Teacherg regarding Language 
Cggg*^ difficulty of TeytbookB (N « 23) 



Percentage of Teachers with 
Teacher Opinions that opinion 



Too sinple 


0.0% 


1 0) 


Just Right 


65.2% 


115) 


Too Difficult 


30,5% 


( 7) 


No Ans%fer 


4.3% 


< 1) 


Total 


100«0% 


(23) 



Table 6 

Opinions of Teachera aa to suitability of 
l angua^je used in terirf^ of background 
and reading ability of pupils <W « 23) 



No Answer 
(because no 



Teacher Opinions 


yes 


No 


text 


used) 


Total 


Suitable to 


60.8% 


34.9% 


4 


• 3% 


100.0% 


Backgrouhcf^ 


114) 


( 3) 


1 


1) 


<23) 


Suitable to 




39.2% 


4 


.3% 


100*0% 


5^!? M nc? Ability 


ni) 


i 9) 


1 


t) 


(23) 
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DISCUSSXCm 

Cteepit^ the opinions of teachers to the contrary, 
perfonoanee of their pupils i^en reading these history 
texts would sees to indicate the unsuitatility of the 
iKToKs for the children Involved in this study* This « 
uneuitabillty is further substi^ntiated by the results of 
the most accurate and reliable objective loethCKls of 
assessing readability* One cannot but conlude on the 
basis of the available evidence that the current 
situation is one where many of these children are 
required to read texts i#hich are unsuitable in terms of 
readability. Such a situation cannot be considercnl 
satisfactory. Ip view of this, it was felt necessary 
to exassine these histoxy texts in an effort to determine 
the possible cause of this probleis. What is it about 
these books that causes the children to experience so 
much frustration when reading them? As mentioned 
earlier, there are three factors in the text which 
influence its readability! ' 

111 ^'tijtr of writlnq of text ^ lanquaqe used and how 
it is written, 
(ill i\?nfi^nt of text - information and concepts 

presented r how they are {^resented and dealt with* 
iiil) Orj^unisati^yn and prtuu^ntation of text - legibility 
£3tt ractivoniF?ss of f oru^t , illustrations, 

Thf^ four bwki? w«*re exaEilned^ bearin*! these points in 

mind, and it was found that with reqard to the style of 

writing and th€^ content, all four texts were quite 

imidequatc. In an exhaustive study ol how to produce 

more readable writing, Klare (1976) says: •'Research 

sugqeHts that making writing BKsre readabli? m«iy involve 

7 

word or senten.re changes (preferably both)*** With 
regard to vocabulary changes he suggests: 

ii) t*^,-t'»iu ui^vdit vhii^h vif! famtliar to the i^t.ndi^J 
These are generally words whirh h£»ve a high 
frequency of occurence. 

184 
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Ui) CkooBe ehvrt wowda wh0n poBaibl^^ bacauM the^e 

tend to fiore faoillar and nore easily uni!!er8tcx>d 
by readers, e.g. mrda such as *rewiined' (sta^^d) , 
'utlliaation* ' (use), ^eventiully* (at last), 
•receiving' (getting) ai^ar £reqwntly in tJiese 
four history texts, adding unnecessarily to the 
reading difficulty. 

(lii) UiSi? aonapi^t^ rather than ab^tMct words as much as 
possible. It is often difficult to avoid abstract 
rarda Buch as bribery, loyalty, defiancse, rt^risal, 
independence, because of the co^lexity of the 
concept which they cc^wuiicate. Ikjuewr, if it is 
not possible to avoid thus, they should be explained 
either in the surrounding context « in perenthesis 
immediately following the term, or in a glossary. 

(iv) Ji*fpla<?e nominal iaat ions aotiv^ v^rba* 

Iv) Bif in^^tuding pronoums and anaphora in tha text, 
ttxt 'uh^ritift&i' may be aahiBVed, resulting in siore 
readable text. I^ck of coherence in text was not 
found to be a probless in any of the four texts 
examined. 

<vi) Ufii! exprnnBioni^ ijhi<^h are familiar to the rvadcp^ 
and avoid such phrases as* "they had no security of 
tenure", "Dail Eireann ratified the Treaty", 
"though he bre- hed the walls", "a crop subject to 
disease". 

8 

With regard to sentence changes, Klare advises; 

{i) H^iiu^rt: lath nentenaf and elause Jt*ngth as much as 
possible, except in cause-effect relations where 
the relationship is nore explicit in a long sentence 
including the word "because", e.g. the ansmr to 
(a) below io more likely ^o satisfactory if a 
student reads (b| rather than (c); 
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(nl Mhy did the j^aanta r«volt7 
(b) 7hB peaaants revolts because the Xln^ raised 
tases, 

fc| The king raised taxes* The peasants revolted, 
lii) DccreaBe the number of Bubordinate cta^^e^ig in a 

Ciii) Pref^^ affirmative statemente to m^gativ^ t*on&trH0t{ane^ 
since positive constrmtiona are scire likely to be 
verified and with greater sprod than negative ccmstruct*- 
ions, Also«they will be recognised recalled BK>re easily J 

(Iv) Avoid th^ paeeive votoR ae mu^h aB poBBible t^cause 
the active verb form is motr^ familiar, isore easily 
comprehended and more personal«^^ 

(v) Raduoing the syntaatia depth of B^ntenat^e is an 
Important methcKS of iteducing their co^lexity*^^ 
The syntactic depth of a sentence refc^rs to the 
nuiaber of graoa^tical facts which a reader must 
temporarily hold in his memory i^iie reading a 
sentence* 

Other features of style of writing which tend to cause 
difficulty include: 

Ci) TKr pn^sem'^ii of targ«' numbt>r of modal Vrrhi^^ e,g. 

"could'', *would* etc. These tend to make writing 

isiore vague and abstract « ^and are best kept to a 
12 

minlmutti* 

(li) Tkv prri^ent partii*ipT commit ru^^t ion * When this 

construction comes first in the sentence, comprehend 
sion is made cK^re difficult by delaying the 
i tification of the subject. 

Xiti) Idiomatii- waiting, Edwards (1973) concluded on the 

basis of his research that "thiire was a positive 

relationship betwer.i the incidence of idiosis in the 

test material and the amount of difficulty 

1 3 

experienced bj the children*" 
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tiv) Saunym material, Chviowly on integral part of any 

history text, source material is frequently presented 

in difficult technical language. Source material 

could' be rewritten and presmted in store suitable 

readable language for children, without losing its 

authenticity, by following the guidelines for 

14 

producing more readable writing. 

Xn an article concerning the effectiveness of the 
conventional history textbook, Rogers (1981) a^intains that 
*like all other forms of knowledge, history is a prt>ce68 as 
well as an outcoise, a •'kno*f-how'' as well as a *know-that*« * 
Ho further contends that "unless the account the pupil 
nw=^tB in his textbook is acccHi^Muiied by very substantial 
overt teaching of procedures, of which the account is shown 

to be the outcone, there is no good reason why the pupil 

15 

should arcept it." t^ie finds, hoimver, exassples smrh as 
the following in the currently available history texte; 

Unfortunately, O'Ccmi^ll and other 
leaders, as i#ell as tmny of the clergy, 
looked upon Irish as a hindrance to 
national progress. (Book 1)» 

Ho evidence whatever Is offered here to indicate why 
O'Conneil and the othfcr leaders tCK?k this stance. The 
judgement is made for the reader %;ho, because of the 
abaenci' of background material, has no option but to 
acc<?pt It. toreover, the judgement has been made in the 
contt*Kt of today, showing little or no syn^thy for the 
situation as it existed at that time, 

Onv of the most satisfactory methods of engaging the 

child in the modus operandi of the historian is tc% present 

him with plenty of well-written, suitable source material 

.^nd i l)iii5t rat ions, and to encourage hi® to use this 

1 6 

Inforciation to try and reconstruct the past. While 
there is pource tnateriaJ liberally provided in Books 1# 
1 and 4, it is in most casf^s very difficult to read and 
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comprehend, mid in BookB 1 and 3 the t;hild is asked to do 
wry UttI© with It. The situation is slightly better in 
Book 4, nhere there is quite a selection of reprint 
paintings which the r uder is occasionally asked to 
examine. However, this is not done often enough and 
frequt?ntly tht.» picture in the text is too small to enable 
the child to see the kind of detail required* 

Ai4 an example of how these textbooks often fail to 

cngaqe thv child in what Rogers calls the process 

1 7 

of history one might refer to the picture of a peasant's 
cabin with smoke ceding out the door which appears in 
Books 2t 3 and 4. Only one of the three books (Book 41 
indicates thf» source of the picture^ thereby adding to 
its authenticity, Each of the pictures is accompanied by 
a caption as follovs: 

An Irish peasant's cabin, IBook 2) 

Hi>URe of poor peasant, 1780. IBooK 1) 

A Hingle-roomed mud cabin dram by YounM in 1776. 
It lacks a chimney and windows and the thatch is 
in poor condition, IBook 

Only opf of these captions IBook 4) makes any allusion to 
the d:t lapidated condition of the cabin f and there obvious 
statements are made Instead of questjioninti the readers as 
to the state of this cabin and why it should be so. A 
Hi*rlc8 fit t|u«'Stlutis baeed on this picture could result in 
the pupils diBcovnrini^ for themselves to wmc extent what 
life muj;t have been like for the eU|hter»nth centtiry 
peasant . 

Suqqcuti»d caj^t ion: 

T)iih in rt oni-^f iH>med mud cabin *lr*iwji by m»in 
Ti,imi*d ViHiny, who visited Irt^lnnU m 177f , 

Que til u.mr» ; 

iii Id wt^at W;iy this r«'}btn diffrr<'nt fr<m ytnir own 
Ciin you suqm^fcJt why my windc^w^ ato v 5 1 1* i e y Nf? 
ill 1} How do yuu think this cabin wafi buijt? 




Uv) Why do you think it had only one rotm? 

(V) irhat do you think it ml^ht be like inside? 
(vi) What do you notice about the field behind the 
cabin? 

Iviil you think thia ia a city or a rural scene? 
l^y? 

(vlli) Is the area imll-pcH^ulated? imy? 

(ix) How is this scene different from the Irish 
countryside today? 
(x) Would you like to have liv^ in this cabin? Why? 

This type of activity encourages the child to partake 
actively in the process of history and thus gives B»re 
relevance as %fell as credibility and understanding to the 
account given, arising out of the source material already 
presented . 

With regard to the actual selection of content, an 

unpublished set of guidelines for publishers issued by 

1 8 

the Department of Education emphasises three points: 

111 Th^: tmphaina far aa thty content t?f thfs hictory 
ttXt ^ti \''<'fi<*ern(^d should b*.^ on life. 
The idea was very evident also in the suggestions 
mooted by the teachers when completing quest ionn- 
iSiires during this study. Coo^nts such as the 
following illustrate the opinions of ^ny of the 
teachers: "Social history rather than battles and 
riHings"; "x-ess emphasis on battles and dates and 
more on social history* i "More detail about 
interesting historical characters* ; "^♦phasi on 
the- Uves of the people and especially the ch Idren** 
"More human interest*. In spite of this, howtver, 
ihv four texts being considered deal virtually 
pxrlusivcly in politics and battles - the 179B 
rrbf»liion, the? Act uf Union, Catholic Emancipation, 
the VfjuHij Ireland tnovement. Home Sale *ind the Land 
Kdj: , the Ki'niaii Pisinq, tht^ First World Wax, the 
191b Risinu, the War of Independenci^ , the Second 
World W*ir . . , 
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This too W0B a jKJlnt raised by the teachers - the 
value of a text i#bich provided "a guide tm hmr to 
research local history" r advice cm }u>v to^relate 
national and international events with ICMsal 
history', CM>viousiy, any text can only offer 
guidaliiies regarding the study of local history, 
but a text could contain a list of possible 
resources as well as a set of general questions 
which might act as a springt^rd for l^hildren to 
investicrate the historical significance of their 
particular locality. Books 1 and 2 of this study 
provide no atten^t to relate the content of the 
text to the child's local environioent . In 0oo^^ 3 
and 4 assignii^nts such as the following are givent 

Where in your area would fou think a 
suitable site for a hedge schcKsl? Remember 
that you would have to keep it a secret, 
(Book 3> 

Plore suggestions and questions and assignments of 
the type noted above would be of enormous benefit 
in the prooEotion of lcK;al history studies in which 
the textbook would act as a powerful positive 
catalyst. 

{Hi) The inrluff7o*i af'Jine'-^^f-dtVt'topf^^rit <?t?<Ji/wt in 
tt'jcii^ at al 1 IvVr^l 

Only one of the four tcKte in quest ion Includes any 
such study i^?ok 2) . 

ri^?Ml5d1L^-S3? A ND PREgE NTATtON OF TEXT 

The* third aspect of tcKt related to readability is 
that of how the Inforiaation in the text is organiBed and 
preB»*fitrd. For children of 11 to 1i years this aspect of 
tt.»xt do£<s not conKiderably influf'nc** thPlr success with 
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my ijartlcular textl^k^ esproially if those children are 
of average oi atwvt? average reading ability. Nonethe- 
less, the fon^t and legibility of a teKt can help to make 
the job of r».'ading to learn that little bit easier for 
more able children, and can be quite an important aid for 
the wi?aK€*r child whose reading skills can be leas than 
adequate. 

Organisational factors which aid coimnunication and 
determine readability include indentation of paragrap^a 
the u»o of titles and sub-headings # the inclusion of 
transition words in the te?ct, and ty{x>graphical effects 
Ibold print, italics etc.) Each of the four texts in 
question employed these strategies successfully. 

With regard to the legibility of the texts, they 

qeneraliy satisfied the cxiteria for adequate legibility 

20 

Cor the age group in question. All of the texts are 
written in lower-case print. Three of them use serif type. 
Justified typesett*tw is used in Books 2, 3 and 4, and all 
texts ar*^ printed wi«v black ink on white paj^r. All four 
texts contain ample i lli^i^t rat ions. However, all of the 
muBtriiilons in Book 2 areNsketches. Ccraplying with the 
reKultB of the research of Weiss 11982), alteost all 
illustrations are placed at the top or bottc^ of the page, 
in this way not interruj^i ing the text. However, the best 
uHf is not iilways made of these illustrations, and their 
eunnentiun with the text is so implicit at tii^s that 
itj^ny rhildron would fa:kl to see it# and therefore the 
value of tht* iHuntratlons is lost. 

til A srriouj:* |ir<?bU'm txiBts with regard to thr readabil- 
ity <yt ihk- i ou r ruritmtly available hiBtory texts for 
?iixth f1a*;f; 3n the prim^'^ry srhnol. 
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12) This problem is nade all the more serious by its 
wlcksBprc^ad distribution and by the extent of the 
frustration experienced by som^ sixth class children 
reading these history texts. 

(3) The existence of such a serious problem in relation 
to one of the most cc»uoonly used aids by children in 
the learning of history implies a deterioration, not 
only in the process of learning history, but also in 
the amount of enjoyment experienced by children 
during that process. , This in turn implies %he 
developwnt of a neigative attitude towards history 
as a subject. It also implies the development of a 
nc^qatWe attitude towards other textbroks and the 
building up of feelings of inalj^uacy by the children 
when factnl with these textbooks, a feeling which 
could ultiBwitely load to failure for ^ny children. 

<4) There are two main sources of difficulty in iJiese 
t «^xt 

Tht^ i^fyl*^ of writing of the texts is too 
difficult lor the children reading them, 
incorporating as they often do, unfamiliar and 
infrequently used words or constructions? 

(b) The t-^nntt-nt of the text which is, to a large 
extent, unsuitable for children in this age 
gjoup- How that content is treated is also a 
^Durce of difficulty, where history is often 
^ presented as an account and nov enough attention 
Is given to the process of history. 

IS) Btraase a great deal of the difficulty of history 

arises from the cc^plexity oi the concepts which must 
hv communicated, it is unlikely that the te;itbook 
tiitf icuities can^yer be completely resolved. However, 
by implement inj/^ the "Viidt'l ines for more readable 
writinq, and by choosang content more suitable for 
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11 to 12 year olds, along with including in the texts a 
lot »on& source material and exercises encouraging the 
child to actively mrk on the oaterial and dn this way 
experience history r mfi imould feel that the disadvantages 
accruing frc^ the present obstacles can he either 
negatived or minimised* ^ 
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Irtek Kdu(9atiafint Studiifs^ VolJ, i^o^J^ IBB.^. 

ASI^DIHG STANI^aU^ IN FIEST tEM OF D^REE COUKSES 
IN HOKE KCOm^ICS COLL^SS OF EDUCATION IH THE 

REPUBLIC OF IRELAND \ 

m 

namoxxn 6 fiaioXlain 



Reading Btandarcs in the first year of degree courses 
were investigated over a two year |«riod, 1978 and 1979, 
in the Home Economics Collegen of Education in the 
Republic of Ireland, St. Angela's college, Sligo, ^nd St- 
Catherine's College, Dublin. The ^tivation to carry out 
research into reading stamlards arose ^out of the cumusnce'-' 
mont of B.Ed. iHoma Economics) degree courBes in the 
colleges in Septeinber ^•^77. 

Degree candiiiates are expected to read for their 
degrees, and it tends *::o Jte assiM^ that students posseSH 
the required degree of competency in reading to fulfil 
thuir purposes in entering degree programies by virtue of 
the fact that they win access to tt^ir courses. Evidence 
that the assumption may not be justified cas^ from an 
investigation of reading efficiency among first year 
students who had been accepted in a range of Faculties at 
university College, Ckilway, itf September 1974. The 
incidence of reading inefficiency among the entrants was 
51.40 per cent on a criterion deei^d suitable for , 
unlv<f»*rBity students (Curtis, 1976). Widespread agreement 
will be forthcoming for the statement that adc*quate 
ri^adinq standards in students admitted to third level 
courses are necessary if they are to fulfil academic 
potential and justify the heavj financial and resource 
inve^tim^nt in the provision of the courses. It is also 
to be rt cognised th«t the need for adequate reading levels 
takes on added importance in subjects who are first year 
student teachers* * 
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The studeiA^ sa^leB came from the first year intakes 
to the colleges In Sept^eber 1977 ainS Septe&k^r 1978. «ie 



intakes were all of the one sexi, fraale. The s«q>les 
representf^d 88 per cent and 95 |>er cent aaaples of the ^ 
1977 and 1978 student-pc^lation intakes in the cplle^esf 
respeetively, and gave a 91 per cent sai^le (N « 105) of 
the coa^ined 1977 and 1978 student-populatiOT intakes 
IN » 115} • 

The combined saople sise held up well in the elid^'Of- 
first year retestsi the lowest reteat response rate 
recorded was 85 per cent on the Itorino Graded Word 
Reading Scale. ^ 

The subjects wre matriculated suwients of either 
* the Rational University of Ireland or Dublin Ohiversity. 
They hai^ presented a minisnift of six subjects at the Post- 
Primary Leaving Certificate ^aiBination# and achieved on 
average* three honours. Minety-five per cent of subjects 
were aged between 18 and 21, and the mean chronological 
ages of the yearly sai^les were similBr, 19 years Kteinth. 
Though the subjects were spread over a range of social 
class categories - Professional (11 |«r cent)# 
Administrative, &tecu /e and Senior Salaried (17 per 
cent). Intermediate Kon-Manual (IB per cent!. Skilled^ 
Semi and Unskilled (13 per cent), and Fara^rs (41 per 
cent) - the combined research saa->le was not represent- 
ative of thf» social class composition of the relevant age-- 
group population of the Irish Hepuhlic. 



Matrices Set 1 was adequate for entrants to University 
College, nalway, in September 1974 (Curtis, 1976). However^ 
Set 1 wa^ found not to be dlscimlnating enough in the 
197ajpaa<6ary test and it> was replaced by the more 



The performance of subjects on a s^asure of non 
verbal inteliigance yielded interesting comparative 
results. Curtis found itaven*s Advanced Progressive 
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d^andlng Set 11 in subsequent aeasidns. Mean ecorev 
from theB& £icfiBiDnB did not: differ significantly/ Various 
testings were combined and comjpai^ wi^h those of thf ^ 
normative sas^le of ITO^xiniveraity students (Raven* 1965).' 
The i^an of the nonsative sample was significantly 
sqp€>rior to that of tW combined 1978 Hay and 1979 January 
samples, but^as not significantly different from the mean 
of the cc^ined 1976 I4ay and 1979 April samples. 

Sample N Mfean S,P > 

May 197^ ft January 1979 104 19.51 <0.50> ^.13 

May 1978 % April 1979 . 102 20.39 (0,56) 5.60 

Raven^s Normative Sample ^ 170 21.00 (0.31) 4,00 

*Standard error id, parentheses » 

It is apparent that the combined samples were 
adequately representative of the jK^ulation inta)(es to the 
Home Economics colleges of education, and they were 
comj^osed of subjects of university standard. 



INFORMAL EVALUATICHq OF RBADIWG STMlp M tpS 

The reading habits of subject,a were surveyed 
anonymously with the aid of, open questions (no lists 
supplied) on a questionnaire, 

^^eir reading habits ifi relation to dally and Sunday 

nowspaptfis InBicated that, they read a wide range of 

newspapers { 77 subjects (73 per cent) reported reading a 

« 

daily newspaper everyday and §1 (S3 jier cent) read a daily 
newspap<?r occasionally, i»e.- at least two dtiys' per weekj 
104 subjects (99 per cent) reported reading a Sunday 
newspaper printed in I-rel^and. 

The reading habits of subjects In relation to 
maqas;ines/|>eriodicals which were neither prescribed nor 
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recoi«efide4 as part of the decree studies ranged over 
55 publications, ,2? of which were raad at every issue. . 
The iK>6t popular magazines *#©re Reader's DigcBt nasmd 
by 51 sub3ect6 l<9 per^cent)i Tija^ na»sd by 3© subjects 
Uf pet cent) i Woa»n*B Om nased by 26 subjects {21 per 
cent) I Woman's tfeekXy n«^ by 24 subjec,ts {25 per cent)^ 
tloaian^s way named by 21 subjects (21 per cent) SAd naman 
naoi#d by 17 subjects (17 .er cent)* Xt «#as not surpris- ' 
ing to find wean's mag^^/ines and the Iteader's Di^st 
popular as^ng i*oMn sut jects, 'but it was not expected to 
find youAg Wowen interest^l in a popular current 
affairs magazine such as TiiK* 

In^rosfK>nsc to the questions -"Have you read books 
which were neither prescribe^^or recoranended as part of 
your course studies sxnce September?", 83 subjects 
responded in the af firntttive and 64 of then were able to 
«|ivc soBKj bac)c.ing to their responses by naming at iMst 
two books, tlwy had read. ThiB yielded a range of 165 
non-prefccrlbed books* reportedly read in the period from 
Septw' r to Janiiary of the first year in college, which 
vrerr nly representative of conte»^rary paperback 
f ictidn of a good standard, Authors who may have been 
encountered as 'part of the {Ksst-primary English syllabi - 
Jane Austen, Eanlly BronJ^t-», Charles Dickcms, J.D. Salinger 
and John Steinbeck ** are included in the list, but 
generally the books nan^d by subjects were those of 
BUCceasfuX contemporary authors. The sost popular authors 
'were Walter Macken, Jsms Plunkett, Harold Robblns, 
John Steinbeck and l^on Uris. 

l*<r subjects rated their reading habits in relation 
to boij|i6 which were non-prescribed for course studies 
according to the following categories: itever/seldoo %^ich 
meant that a subject read no ii^re than three books per 
year; S ometiPie s which meant that a sublet read four/eight 
books per year* and Frequently which ifioant that a subject 
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read ninimum ot nine l^oKs per year« Analysis of 
varinn^i^ in their reading ^dttalnmcnt^ i^asured by various 
tests, indicated the fiutN^riority a£ subjects who 
frequtmtly re&d books with reference to vocabulary and 
overall reading attainincnt, and also in rate of readlncf« 
Koi^Vfr, tlie aelf^ratinq readin^i Ciiteqori«»& were not • 
found to be a source of variation in either oral word 
recognition or comprehension attainment. ' 



EVALUAT ION OF GCTERAL CUItTOM X^EVnBLS 

The levels of gt»neral cultijre of the subjects were 
mt^asurod on a inventory of auttK^rship of 40 tK^oks and 
plays. Subjects were rtiquested to furnish the nanies of 
the authors. The^ 40 titles listed^ in the inventory mrc 
considt*red to be representative of the major historical 
and liteiary *«>rks through the centuries. They were 
selected from Hopkins General Culture Test IHopkins, (1972). 

The subjects achieved low standards of general 
culture. No subject washable to name the authors of the 
following ten works: Look Back in Anger » Cocktail Party t 
The RivilS y The Lady's Hot for Burii^ng y A Farewell to 
Arms, L 'Avare » The Decline and Fall of the Roman Etopirc , 
Keni Iwrth y Candidc , and The Last chronicles of Barset , 

One subject only was able to nasoe th^? authors of the 
- following Cive works: PilgriHirs, Progress » Under Hi Ik 
??P5^5» Peter Pan ^ Death of a Salesman » and Hadan^e Boyary , 

Two subji/cts were able to name the authors of tht» 
folltiWinq four books: A Passage t o India » Brayo New Korld# 
Tom J ones, Crii&o and Puni»hag»nt^ 

Three subjects were able to name the authors of 
Timon of Ath<.*ns and Dr * ghivag^o ^ Four subjects eorrectly 
nanKd the author of They Three Musketeers p Between f iv& and 
nine subjcfcqs *«?re abltl^o name the author^ of the 
forllowinq works: The BovmH of the l^aKervilles, Adai? Hede» 
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Viif!ttg | Sitmma The ologica » and the Koran . 

Thert? werp only 13 works the authors of which were 
corr^^ctly named by ten or more subjects, 

Thrt'e of the five works which had the highest correct 
rei3|KmJe rates - He in Kampf <48 per cent I , j pas Kapitai r 
(45 |>er cent) and Oriq^in of S^ies <36 per cent) - were 
unlikely to have been kncnm to subjects other than by 
reference*. It is possible that the re»aininq two works - 
War and Peace 1^1 per cent) and Gulliver's Travels (42 
per cent) - were known to subjects fr<Hn reading the tHK)ks, 

The distribution of correct responses specified 
dcrordinq to the numbers of vror^s the authors of which 
were namt^d by* subjects was as follows: 

Nun^er of subjects 
Number of ,^^orrectly naming 

Huuk s / P I tyoks /Play s (N^ IOS) percent age 
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fhcrelurc" thc> Gfnf^rai Culture level of th<; combined sample 
(N = Ki'i) can he starkly suiranariscd. On an inventory t>f 
40 titles, Bb subjects (81 per cent) were unable to 
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identify aor^ than six authorfi and 100 subjects |95 |fter 
cent I could not naii^ ©ore than nine authors correctly. 

Though the acquaintance of subjects with the authors 
of the selected books arid play; was diaappointingly low, 
the relationsh'ipa between correctly namincf authors and 
reading attainn^nt, measured by various ^ests, i«?re 
found to be positive, moderately strong and significant. 
Tctrachoric cor rvlat ions of the following order were 
reported^ ^ 



Vocabul- Coffiprt^hen- Total Reading Oral Word 
^^o^ jy^C) Kate jgegocrnition 

Conctal 0.40 0.61 0.03 ^K*>9 

Culturr P-O.0DO2 P«=0.0128 P-0.001 N.S* P=^0.0002 

The relatiunsBips between General Culture and reading 
compured fawurably with those established betwwn Leaving 
Cerrtficate Eftglish grades and reading. Leaving Cert if - 
iratt* grades in English correlated Itetrachorically) O.^B 
(P O.U0022) with vocabulary; 0,29 (N.S.) with eoa^jre- 
h^^nsion; 0.S8 (P ^ 0.00022) with total iV ♦ C) ; 0.32 
iP 0.04li6) with reading rate and -O.Ofi wUh oral 

word recotinition. * 



FORMAL EV ALUATI ON O F READING STA WPARDS • 

The reading standards of subjects %#ere established 
witn the aict of two testSp The Nelfion-Dc^nny Reading Test , 
form D, (Brown, 1973) yielded measures of vocabulary on 
a 10-tnlnute group teat, comprehension a 20'-'tninute group 
tt*si, total ♦ C) reading con^tency/t^canputed from the 
vocabulary anJ ccvsprehension tests, and reading rate on a 
1-minutir timed test which was part of the ccnaprehension 
test. The Marin o Gr£.ded Word Reading Scale (O Suil leabhain, 
1970) IS individual test o^ oral word recognition and 
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pronuunciat which reports results in reading ages. The 
Scale waH aOminisivrvta* from agt^-lt?vel 12 upiirardB according 
to « marking schedule which applied the guidcliftes of the 
phonetic s<!hrnw* contained in the Concise Oxford Dictionary 
<O.U.P,,* 19741 to the words. 

The fiw rfisearch variables were daerned suitable 4 
RKiasures of the reading attainment of 8ubj<|cts in the 
combined uamplew as a result of an Investigation of the 
homogeneity of the attainment of the yearly sables and 
the reliability of the tc^sts. Reliability coeffici^ts of 
the following order were establishcKJ: vocabulary, 0.9Jj 
coiBprehension, 0,77; total IV ♦ C) , 0.91? reading rate, 
0^73; and the Marino Srali?, 0.84. 

The normative sawplep by age and grade-level coropar*- 
tsons foi the subjects in resptKrt of the Nelsor.-Denny 
Rcaiting T^»fit were Grade 13 at the l>eginning of the year 
and Crad<* 14 at the end of the year. The norioative Grade 
1? sample was compused of ^29 student s* drawn from four- 
yrar rolleqi'S and 1,018 students drawn from two-yeal" 
rolleqes, Thi* norroatlve Giade 14 sample was cc^nposed of 
4*»7 6tud£»nts drawn from four-^year colleges and 192 students 
drawn txom two-yec*r coiloges {ferowi, 1973, table 17, p,26K 
Thi* sampli >B were drtiwn to reflect the most pertinent 
characteristic of Ainerican colleges, the distinction of 
four-year versus two-year colleges IBrown# 197 j, p,2^j). 

The subjects t»f the combined rcF-earch liamplos attainted 
vocabulary and tot.a.1 (V ♦ C) scorcs^equivaicmt to Grade 13 
nurmB at t.u* bl.•l^lnnin^] uf th«* year, and Grade 14 norms at 
tht.' «/nd of thf' ytsir. 

In comj^trehensjon, the cubiects attained scores which 
w»|^ti^ twu full <irrtdes inft*r\or to thc^ appropriate C^rade ^^ 
Ui*rm\ at the btnimninq of the year, but their end -of -year 

bcnics wt^rt^ i^|uivai*^nt tn the Grade 1i norms. 
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Noni? of the normative distributions ranging from 
CSraUir 11 tu Gradi« 14 closely jritted the distribution of 
reading attained by the subjects at the beginning 

of the year. Grade 13 norma, howvor, vny.rc recoim^n^ed 
to niivtsure the ond-of-year reading rates attained by the 
ri,'Bearcn subjects. 

The vocabulary and total or ovorall reading standards 
of the subiocts must be viewed with some satisfaction, 
esirecially when availability of ongoing rttading tuition 
m American High Schools i» contrasted with the non- 
existence of such programmes in Irish poBt-pr Imary schools 



itrf*>nt if ifd as one of the most iesportant study skills in 
college IP.iuk, 1969; Uechant, 1970; Sherwood, 1977K A 
twu-yt^ax di^'f Iciency in eomprehension Is a severe handicap 
for entrants to degree courses to carry, and calls for 
reim*diat ion. .The improvettient of two gr^».2e levels 
achieved by ^'.v subjects in comprehension at the end of 
thv year iH welcojmw it must be interpreted as an endorse- 
ment t)f the learninq potential of sub;iects in the context 
set by their course requirements and *»xpected standards, 

*rhi' NeUum -Denny Reading Hate- siibtest was found to 
behave erratically, and it rendered the claim that one- 
minute tifnjn«| units provxde an accurate measure of 
reading rate rathi*r suspect {Humphreys, 1957), 

The normative standard of the Marino tiraded Word 
Ht adang Hcal*^ was based on the chrom logical aqi- of 
sub )e«*tj^, »sincr th*' ct»i 1 ing,^ agt? on t hi? Marino i^rali* Xb 
2^ f thi' ag<*s of sub^t nts who wt re older than 20 were 
trt'fittHi t\c 20. A total of tt»n ages had to h«? adjusted to 
the t-< iiing ag<- of th*' Marino Scale. Significant 
dl f f */r<'nct»ti were tcumd between Marino ages and nhronoloi^- 
ir.il avHH f>f tfUhHCts; thi^Mi tutsan ?4arino aue was 1fc.b8 
yeurn whi i ♦ t ht*i i mtfan chronoloqic:al agt-' was 18^68 yciirs 
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, Thifi result deea^*^ typiral of entrants to the Home 
Economics jCollt^gas of: Education. 

« 

READING STANDARDS REAimiBlLlTY OF ^XTmX)KS 

> The adequacy of reading standards can be judged tzcm 

the match of the readability of designed textbooks with 
the established reading levels of subjects (Belden, 1962). 
The readability levels of a sas^Ie of ten teictbooKs, 
representative of the disciplines studied in the first 
year B.Ed. CHome Ekronomics) degree courses, were established 
by averaging s»og ratings and criterion-referenced assess^ 
ments. , 

The Sroog Grading Formula was devised by HcLoughlin 
(1969). Its a:ain advantages over rival formulas were that 
11 UBt'd a larger sample of words, 60Q approximately, 
instead of the 100 or 200 words in other foi. as, and it 
took into account both semantic and syntactic difficulties 
of text, Howver, the lisiitations of the readability 
formujta had to be recognised^ it failed to take into 
ac^^rt wany of the quantitative characteristics of a good 
textbook, an : it had doubtful application to texts which 
are Batuiated with vhnicai vocabulary and scientific 
symbolism, 'The il2»'*^ f ;rmula in company with its rivals 
ignored the o'ualitativo characteristics that a reader 
brings to the reading of a text. Therefore, the 
following c Iteria were etnployed to rate the readability 
uf the selected texts on wcll-defincd scales: 
Kstiraates of ii) the nuiober of polysyllabic words. 

Hi) the cc^plexity of sentences, 
(ill) the style of presentaticwj, 

(iv) the density of concepts, 
iv) the quality of typography and 

ivi) the organisation of the text for learning 
vrere dex^nded and they were synthesised into an estimated 
grade level for readability. 
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The readAbili** levels of the sample of first year 
textbooks mre re{K>rted as follows { 



Criterion** 
l^ff^rencad 

Text Si»o^ Assessment Average 



1. 


Child I^velopraent 
and S^rsonality 


16 


14 


IS 

* 


2* 


Cookinq Explained 


10 


10 


10 


3. 


"0" Level Ccx*ery 


11 


10 


10.5 


4. 


Vogfie Seving Book 


12 


12 


12 




Clothes, Their 
Choosing » Making 
and Care 


12 


12 


12 




House Craft, 
Practice 


12 


10 


♦1 




Good Housekeeping, 
Running a House is 
Fun 


10 


10 


10 




Core Chemistry 


12 


12 


12 


r . 


Science of Home 
^ Econc^nics ^and 
institutional 
Management 


13 


12 


12,5 


10. 


Chemistry 


13 


13 


13 



MalliBon*& (19S4) criterior for independent read.^.ng 
was applied to the readability of the texts. Mallison 
warned that the reading difficulty of books must be at 
least one grade, level below the reading lev^l of the 
students if they are to be effective learning tcKrls. This 
critericm was applied with reference to the Grade 11 
comprehension level of subjects. Therefore, a base 
readability level for independent reading was set at 
Grade 10; readability levels bet%^een 11 and 12,5 were 
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associaited ¥iKh instructloiui.I level reading , ia«d a 
readability grade of 13 or hli^r \mB aosociated with the 
frustration level of reading. The cHSi^rison betmcn 
reading cm^rehension levels of subjects and the readabil-- 
ity of ten texts is 6;mMriBed as follows s 

IHaaber of 

Readinct )Uevel Teictbooks TextbooXs Percentage 

« 

Independent (2^ Cookery Explained 

Reading 17) Good Bousekeeping 2 20 

(Grade 10) 

Slight 13) "O" I^vel CcM>kery 

Difficulty (6) Housecraft ^ 2 20 

{Grades 10.5-11) 

n^^ructional {4) Vogue Sewing Book 
iMvel Reading (S) Clothes 

{Grades 12-12.5X8) Core Chemistry 4 40 

<9) Science of Homst 
BcmiMics and 
Institutional 
Management 

Frustration II) Child Develoi»»ent 

Reading {10) Chemistry 2 20 

(Grades 13*) 

The table shows that 60 per cent of the textbooks surveyed 
were found to have readability levels which placjed them at 
least two grade levels above the grade 10 standard required 
for independent reading. Sixty per cent of the texts were 
inappropriate for the measured reading levels of the first 
year student- teachers. 



CONCLUSION 

Th«f dixtn contained in tne paper strongly support 
recc^snendations that (i) entrants to the Haam Econcmics 
Colleges of Education wuld benefit acadei^ically from a 
reading improvesKjnt course in comprehension, and (ii) that 
teKtboo);s cwnpatible w?th reading levels be assigned tfc 
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entrants. The iiq>lemntln9 of th«iie basic reoom^datlmB 
would undoubtedly enhance learning prt^ductlvlty In the 
collegea.. 

Finally, the thrust of the data presented In the 
paper Is provocative and» hopefully. It will result in the 
focusing of attentloxi on the i^c^tential challenge In other 
third level Instltuitions posid by the reading standards of 
their student** intake. 



/ 
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Iri$ih Educational Studiee^ ¥01.2, ^<?,2. IHd. 



RESIK^SE TO Ln ATURE AN EI^XRICAL STTOY 



Bernard O'Reilly 




In his essay, 'Th« Uses of Literature*,^ Cleanth 
Brooks presents seven possible 'uses' for literature. 
They range from keepit^ up with the fashfon or providing 
escape and pleaeure^ to the »pre serious uses of providing 
a special form of vicarious and specific kn^ledge, of 
helping to fom a true vision of r^lity and keeping 
language fresh and vital. 



The prea^le to the ^glish literature prograiwe 
studies in Irish post-primry schools encourages S€»se of 
these uses of literature. Thus a stated aim of the first 
year course is to ts^mrt 'a growing enjoys^nt of reading. •' 
Among the alas of the Leaving Certificate course are$-^ 
to 'assist pupils to cone to grips with their environront', 
and to 'widen and deepen tl^ir vision of life*. It is 
also hoped that the study of literature will '{^rfect 
their mastery of language* . The pareamble also says that 
'authentic personal response (to literature) should be 
encouraged' and that 'sound criteria of literary judgeii»i»nt 
and good taste should be cultivated'. Khen to these is 
added the ain of., 'cultivating in pupils an understanding 
of and an Interest in good literature' all of the 
officially formulated aims af the teaching of English 
literature in Irish schools have teen noted*. 

But wh£«t are the outco«ir«' of the teaching of English 
in Irish post-prit^ry schools/ Outcc^ses can be reported 
In terms of grades in English at Intens^iate and Leaving 
Certificate examinations but such grades will tell us 
little atout the extent to which students 'enjoy reading' 
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ikm: are they indicators of the 'authenticity' of students* 

3 4 

resffonse. Tifo Btudic^a* licl^w»ra and Mkidaus and Jc^scm 
auggeat that the highly cc^nitive bias of questions in 
English Literature in these examinatimst Militates 
against ^authentic* response in favour of fiimori8ation« 
against affective outcroaes in favour of cognit:ive was* 

It vas then with a practising teacher *s iteaire to'* 
know the outcc^a of his endeavmirs that the present 
study was uridertaken. f>o students have an interest and 
take pleasure in reading literature? How do students 
approach a literary text? Do literature lessons eake 
students more cot^>etent in their handling of texts? Do 
pupils respond differently to literature in general and 
to specific texts over the course of their school career? 
These were the generalised questions which initiated the 
study, 

Hes^arch in the es^irical tradition into what is 
rcsponsr to literature is generally conceded to have been 
initlat^^a by tho publication in 1929 of Practical 

Criticism hy l.A* Richards. Overviews of rescMirch in 

fi 7 B 

this area such as Squire, Sanson, Cooper, and Petrosky- 

9 

Roxiol all note the influence of Richards as sesiinal. 
Significantly loo these overviews also agree in seeing 
the Purvis and jRipi^re study of 1968, Elei^nts of Writing 
about a Literary ttork - A Study of Responses to 
Literature a^> a major breakthrough, as the * foundation 
for the fifild* iPetrosky-KoEiol) , as *sure to be used in 
years ahrad in studies where analysis of Individual or 
group response? protocols is required* * (Cooper) This 
study In turn provided the basis for developing a set 
measures to explore response to literature which were 
used in a r,tudy spronsored by the International 
Ajsociation for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
(IKA) and reported by Purves*^' 
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TIlis latter stii^y furovlded a conceptual tt&mstwot^ 
and a wide ranging yet of 'infitrtiitasfts vith nhich to carry 
oat an eipirica^ investigation in the area outlined by 
the questions aboro* The I.E^A. study » retiorted by 
Purvea becane the parent study, nuking it possible to « 
iftoaaure and ccuspare interest in literature^ nKMles of 
reaction when reading a story, and levels of understanding* 

The I»E»A* study was a cross«*<national survey carried 

out in nine countries. In each country two age Revels 

were studied and ccaipared* The study on which thie paper 
12 

is based vas conducted in me Irish co^educational post- 
primary school o^*445 pupiils and data «ms gathered 
relating to .pupils in all the second and final year 
classes. 

Tafate 1 Study Sample - Age 



( 



Second Vear 


M 


Itean Age 




Boya 

Girls 

Total 


55 
49 
104^ 


14 yrs 6 iKHithB 
14 >rrs 8 ncmths, 
14 yrsH& »mths 


6 ^2nth8 
8 Aonths 
8 nonths 


Final year 




- — ' ■ " — - — - — 

Meati Age 




Boys 
Girls 
Total: ' 


23 
32 
55 


17 yrs 3 imiths 
17 yrs 7 sionths 
17 yrs 6 Biont>e 


6.25 Qonihs 
7.T» m>nths 
7 . 1 im)n^s 



English is the mother-iangue for all the students in 
the san^le, 

4 

coNCEyruAt framewdbk asp sttoy xwsrmwEWTO 

Response to literature, according to Purves iht-^ 

the ongoing interaction betimen the 
individual and the work, an Interaction 
that may continue long after the reader 
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never aatto fulJLy mq^lcitf for tme couI4 
not tell at ail the aftfl^iations, ld«aa# 
fMlHiga aad reflaceiona Uiat'tu^ plaea I 
as me reads a novel* or after one has 
' finiatied it» Certialn ii^ic^a of tliia 
reapontte. can nonetheleaa obtained mnd 
do faerame expresaed, and i\ ia the 
training of the expressed reat^Mse that * 
ia darri«U <m in the whoola^l3 

Yet in the cXaaarocxa a ati»lent*« ref^»mae will be like 
an icebergs only a j^all part will beccMW a{i|>arent to the 
teacher or to the studen^ bi»self , Teact^rs deal with 
the visible part of the iceberg whenever they lead a 
class discussion or assign an essay t^ic on a literary ' 
worK. This eicpresft^ reaponse to literature ia the c^ject 
o£ study reported here* the focus is further narrowed 1^ 
limiting the areas of expressed resfXNise to the fol lowing s 

* the apprc^h of pupils to specific te^s 

* the approach of pupils to litarary l^xts 
r m general ' 

* pupils' capacity to ccakprehend and 
interpret si^cific texts 

* the in^J^racticMi bet^^n literatut 
their lives as reported by the pupils 

* the attitudes of fmpila to literature 
as a schocl subject* 

To identify pupils* approach to^ literary texts a set 

of 20 questions (See Appendix 1) was presented to the 

pupils on three occasions - after reading each of two 

short stories, and a third time, without reference to any 

specific text. They were instructed to choose the five 

^fBgyst important* questions. The frequency with which 

individual questions were chosen gave a pattern of response 

14 

for each age group. The stories used were 'The Sea* by 
Spanish author Ana Maria Natula and *^e Use of Force' bf 
Willlan Carlos Williams. 
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TtM^ pupils' capacJUty to comp'^*^^^ interpret 
fip«H;if ic texts explored by ti*o »©t« of multiple 
choice lueations rcil'atiaq to the atoriesJ^ *titerary 
forms other than the short atory were not uaedi however » 
the choice of toxta dc^a attoiapt to redreaa this 
exclusion 

The X.E.A« B%udy eisployod tw inatruwenta to erasure 
the interaction between fmpils* livea and literatures one 
to measure •interest*, the aec<^d to measure 'Transfer ♦ 
• or the extent to which literary experiences are brought 
to bear on life and vice versa. Ho%f|ver# because of 
aone considerable laisgivings about the interest iseasurej, 
and to ascertain pupils* fttltud'^s to literature as a 
* school subject, an additional questionnaire was used. 

This tiuestlonnaire was devis«H3 on the basis of IteiRS used 
• by Varlott and Harpin. ISee also Appendix 2,) 



R ESULTS 

When the two groups within the study senile, the 
second year students and the final year students, are 
compared in their response patterns, a number of points 
are suggested by the data* 

Firstly, on all three instruments aeasuring this 
area of response, there are strong and highly significant 
corre lations betwe€*n the ranking order given the 20 
questions by the tVK> groups {See Table 2). 

Table 2 

Spearman's Rho Correlations between ranking of 
Questions: for Second and Final Year Students 

^ . _ ^_ . ._ 

"The Sea* .644 P < .01 

The Use of Force .77.1 P < .01 

Without reference to text .697 P < .01 
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^>mver« nrhen Individual qtieaticms were looked at, 
aa ei({»ect0il, 908« alffilficant differmcea do Appemx. 'Shm 
most consistent ot these differencea ia on tim queation 
230 (Vhat happens in the atoty?) , Senior studmta 
significantly movm amy ttxm regarding that aa an 
important queaticm. Senior stiHtents also move, further 
away froio attaching iiq^rtance to queatlm 270 (Ifhat type 
of atory ia it? la it like any oti^r atory I know?) and 
this movemnt is significant in two out of three 
instruments. 

a Table 3 

Questions on iihich differencea between 
proporticms of grmipa chooaing is 
significant at .05 (Fiat^r Teat) 



■The 


Soa" 


Use oS 


Force 


Without Text 


210 




120 


i*) 


230 <-) 


220 


<♦> 


230 


(-> 


270 I-) 


230 


i~i 


260 


!-J 


300 (-) 


240 


i*l 


2S0 


{-) 




270 


<-» 


240 


I*) 





•Note: indicates an* increaae in proportion frOT» second 
year: indicates ^a decrease 



The greatest number of differencea between the age 
groups occurred after reading The Use of Force . Two are 
of particular interest. The first is on question 120 
(Ifhat e:motions does the story arouse in 8^7). On both 
other instruments the age groups ranked this question very 
highly but after reading this emotionally charged story 
the younger group drop their ranking considerably. It may 
be that %rhile the 14 year-olds wre ^Oile to ccmtimplate 
eTCtions being aroused in thea in the abstract, when tlw 
esiotiona were activated however, they becajse apprehensive 
and less willing to acknowledge their importance. The 




sa^iior students on the oth^r hand iiere able to accept 
this m>ticm In themaelv^s with f^juanamlty and to 
Bcknowledgu the importanc«^ iirith ^ich tht?y held the 
qiieation, « 

The second difft^rence relates to quoBtion 260, (Mhen 

wais the story written? What is the historical background? 

etc.} N^itt^r group ranks this question highly but after 

reading The Use of Force the dif fe« -•nee between the 

groups on the item is significant. What is of interest 

is that the senior students are the leas interested in 

historical background and biographical material. Previous 
20 

studies suggest that as the result of literature 
coursesr this type of question wuld be judged important 
by senior students. I'he reverse seems to Itave been the 
case in the groups studied. 



TabU' 4 



Response Preference Copsistency 



Choosing 3 or 
more quest^ions 
on' each of i 
measures 



Choosing 2 or 
aiore questions 
on each of 3 
measures 



Choosing 1 
more questions 
on each of 3 
measures 



Second 


N 


^ 12 


K 


29 


N 


= 68 


Year 


% 




\& 


^ 32.9 


% 


^ 11.2 


Final 


n 




N 


- 20 


N 


^ 35 1 


year 


% 


- 13-4 * 


% 


c 38 


% 


^ 67.3 






03e <N.S.) 


z«^1 


.oa <H,S.) 




.29 IW.S,» 



Iz ^ 1.96 « r < .051 

^ Anothei: reversal of the expected pattern is reported 
in^ Tables 4 and S. It was hypothesised that the senior 
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students v<mld aK>r%ronsl8tent and morv definite in 
i.h**lr thoicf uf important quc^&tionfi than the fourteen 
y%?ar oida. In this study data, hoi^vctr^ the scK^ond yealr 
punllfi are the luore consistent and the more definite in 
thpir resH^nses, Table* 4 presents data and in all but 
one of thtf data categories the junior students appear the 
dure consistent though in no r*i»e doe» the difference 
reach statistical significance. 

The rtiean frequency of choic**, averaged over all 
»|ui>stions, is 2!i per cent »ince five oat of ao questions 
were chosen on each measure by each student. The standard 
deviation, therefore, iudicates the degr^re to which 
students moved away from thai Wean towards unanii&oua 
acceptance or rt?jectian of any question. 

FoUowlmi Purvcs then it is? hypothesised that final 
year Htudents will show a greater divergence from the 
2b cent 3T}*an. 



•Standard fH^viations frora 2S per cent niean 
FrtH^uency of choice for any one item 





Thi^ Ubv of 
Force 


Quest ionnoire^ 


Overall 




1?. VS 






Finn! 

year 7,6f> 




H.41 


S.41 



isOBE in Standsrti Peviotion from junior to^enior groupsj 
1,74 ^ 

Tabli- S indicritt^s that foi the £iample studied the 
■/evi^r^e has happened. The junior students were the more 
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definite in their responses and the senior sample kept 
closer to the 'average response' • 

Thla finding could possibly be interpreted as indiC'*- 
a ting that there is raore confused thought and unsettled 
<^ judcfct^nt aiKKmq the wore senior students* If this 

interpretat-ttSiT^s correct it %#ould indeed be unsettling. 



Achieveim?nt 

On the achievement instruments the expected variation 
between junior and -^senior students was evident,. Nonethe- 
less ther^ was not significant difference l^tween the two 
groups on the achievement score for the enigmatic story 
The Sea « (See Tabic? 6)* 

Table fe 

AchieveBN&nt Scort>s 



•The Sea* 


1 Range 0 - 


17) 










'■ ■" * "' 




Year 2 tN 




Final Year CN 54) 
• 


Mean 






10,7? 




3.07 




2. iO 



t ^ 2,33, df ^ 159, 



'Th<> 


Use 


of Force* (Range 


0 - -.9) 






Year 2 (N 93) 


Final Year (N ~ 54) 


mean 




1 1 .64 


13.12 






3.02 


3.11 




t - 


2.87, df - 146, P 


< .05 
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rmble 6 {Continued) 



C. Vojtal Achieveaient (Ran^fi! 0-36) 





Year 2 iN - 93) 


Final Year (M » 54) 


Mean 

S.D. 


21.27 
5.68 


23.67 
4.66 


t - 


2. S3, df « 145, 


P 


< .05 



It would appear that the senior at stents were not signif- 
icantly better equif^ied to understand and interpret it 
than the jwior students. 

-It) co^iare the achievedsant scores returned in this 
study with scores reported in Purves^^ as natural isean 
scores for some of the English-speaking countries, may be 
of little validity. It suiy nonetheless be of interest 
and is presented in Table 7, 

Table 7 

Study /Encflish Speaking Countries s 
Mean Achievesient Scores 



(Range t 0 - 3$) H^m Scores 





Study 


Stagland 


Hew Zealand 




Second Year 
Pup^^ls 


ai.2 




16*7 


16«$ 


Final year 
Pupils 


23.9 


26, e 


26.4 


21.9 
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It in sufficient to point out here that a natimal 
study of achievement in literature on the nc^el of this 
etudy would yield eKtr«wly interesting data for 
con^rative studies. 

Transfer and Interest 

The review of the literature^^ suggests that. there 
will be a-chan^ in general attitude to and interest in 
literature het%#een the tiro age ^roupn^ Three instris»nts 
were used to gatt^r data in this an^is two of th«ii takra 
from the parent sti^, Pdrves and the third adapted fxem 
Varlott and Harpin. Frosi Purves a ten item instrus^t to 
measure transfer fthe exteitt to which one brings literary 
experiences to bc^ronthe rest of one's life and vice 
veraa) and a ten item instriu&ent to a^iasure Interest were 
borrowed* 

Fbr each student in the s«^le a Transfer score 
ranging frcMB -30 to ♦JO and an Interest score ranging from 
-27 to +27 i^re available. Pc. each group isean and 
standard desolations were calculated. 

Table 8 

Second Year/Final Year Transfc Scores 
(Range -30 to +30) 



Second Year (N « 93) 



Final Year IN * 55) 



Mean 



- 5.02 



- 2,05 



5.D. 



6.85 



9.19 



t =^ 1,64 



df ^ 146, 



N.S. 
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Table 10 

Second y««r/FlSMiX rmmt Interest Scores 
IRsAge 1^27 to ^27) 



Second Year « 931 Pinal Year IN « 54) 



Mean ^ 4<.92 ^ S»48 

S^D. 6,43 7.75 



t ^ 0.46, df » 145, N.S. 

Tables 8 and 9 suggest that junior and senior groups 
in our sas^Ie fk> luit differ significantly in the degsee 
of thiir interest or their inclinatilk) to 'Transfer*, On 
the Transfer and the Interest measures both gro^s return • 
negative scores, suggesting little Transfer and low 
Interest. The aoveu^nt howver, is towards inore Transfer 
and less Interest on the part of tl^ senior pupils. 

Reservations have alr«idy been expressed about the 
vallaity of the Interest Bmasure so a suppleoentary 
exploration of this area was carried out by means of a 
general questionnaire \Sw Appendix 2). Results on this 
Instrument suggest that senior students sees less 
inclined to reread school literature, 24 per c^nt saying 
they never do as c^j^ed to 2 per cent of junior students x 
51 per cent of junior students claija they frequently felt 
inclined to reread school literature i#ht;reas this percent** 
age la halved aieong senior students. That reading in 
school is i^inly confined to course jsaterial may 
cOTtribute to this difference. On question to. 2 there is 
also a ]m>ve in the negative direction by the senior 
students though over JV^per cent of them and over 50 per 
cent of junior pupils frequently or very frequently wish 
to read other works by courM authors. But discussing 
literature with their friends is not ccomm ai^ng the 
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senior students in this Bmeplmt over 90 per cent aeldic9» 
or never do so. Over 8C p^v cent of junior pupils are In 
the BBM category*, Slightly nore of the senior students 
than junior stt»lents indicate that they will re«id novels 
after leaving ^hool ttough neither group shows mich 
interest In poetry or plays. That about 68 per cent of 
the senior students intend to * frequently* or *very 
frequently* read novels, that 24 per cent of them intend 
to read poetry and <mly 9 |^r cent Intend to reed plays 
(of Questions 4, S and 6) is a s^asure of the success or 
failure of the general alms of cultivating an interest in 
good literature and a 'growing enjoys»nt of reading* . The 
thought, hoover, that 75 per cent of the senior students 
will seldo:^ oi never read poetry can far frc^ reassur^ 
ing for the teacher of literature. 

But the study data which reports 90 per cent of both 
groups 'enjoy* their ^^lish classes is encouraging - 
th^s despite the fact that 26 per cent of second year and 
70 per cent of fifth year find it diffj^cult (Question 7) • 
Reassuring too is the finding that 50 per cent of the 
seccmd year group and 60 per cent of the fifth year group 
find readinti 'just as' or *iK>re satisfactory' than 
watching T.V. (Question 9} • 

CONCLUSTOy 

The purpose of the study has been to describe and 
s&ea^ure the 'v^xpressed response' to literature of second 
year and final year students in an Irish post-prinwry 
school and to allow a cc^nparison of the responses of the 
two groups, h sinilArity of approach to literary texts 
is strikingly evidetit betmen both groups ei^ined. The 
range of items deen^d * Important' suggests that aims 
associated with 'deei^nlng and widening their vision of 
life', 'authentic personal response* and 'criteria of 
literary judgc^ment' are being internalised by pupils. 



l^ir«fkixically, homver, Infroqumt c!K>ice o£ iteMa 
relating to 'pe<HP^« ^ luiov' and the no^tiva scores on 
Transfer am! Interest neasurea atiggaat a certain unwilling- 
ness to allow the world of literature too close to their 
per^mal lives. The use of the addltlcnuil qmstlonnaire to 
eicplore the area of interest in literature yielded soase 
encouraging data (cf p Quest l<»i 7 re *enjoyabl«iesB of 
English as school subject, and readii^r m (^^osed to T.V.) 
but also data which suggest areas of very limited suc^ss 
(cf. (^stions 3/6 - poetry, drana. Ai^ndlx 2), 

The {^per has ref^rtc^ sostt of the changes that ofrcur 

in ^he responses of pupils between the second and final 

year of post-priiaary schooling. Ho attestpt has been mad^ 

to Identify the relative strengths of maturation and 

teaching related variables as Influences m these changes. 

However, a modified research design using these instrtments 

could yield data pertinent to this lssue« 

ft 

Xn general terms the study is novel, in the Irish 
context, in its application of empirical or quantitative 
otethods to the evaluation of affective, as «^11 as 
cognitive outcDfi^s of literature teaching. * t^spite the 
relatively unsophisticated nature of the statistical 
^analysis carried out on the^data to date, the study 
suggests that these instrtxments, when ccanbined with other 
methods of evaluation, can provide the basis for a more 
broadly based evaluation of literature teaching in Irish 
post-primary schools* 
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Appendix 1 



These questions %fer« m^t to snsi^red bat f iroa the 
group of twenty, the £ive c^sidered to be the *ffoiA 
ii^rtsnt* mre to be sel^ted* 

The quest icm in eacK measure represented four categories 
of respoMS to Literature. 

100 s ^ &igageaient - Involvemnt ^ represented by 
<Iuestione of the order of "Hon does this 
story affect m?" 

200: Pf^rcepticm - "How is this story constructed? 

300: Interpretation - "Nhat does this story mean? 

400s Evaluation "Is this story of »erit? 

The twenty questions in each measure represented these 
categories of response # and sub-cat^rories within each 
category. The following qiuastions were used in relation 
to 'The Sea* . 

Engagements "How does the story affect i»e7* 

110s ••Is this a proper s\ib:]ect for a story?* 
120: "l^at eiaotions does •The Sea "a rouse in tc?" 
130? "Are any of the characters in "The Sea like 
people X linow?" 

Perception: "How is this story constructed?* 

210 £ *Has the writer used wrds and sentences 

differently from the %#ay pe«^le usisally write? 
220: "What mtaphors (or ctm^ri^ons) # ii^ges (or 

refereiK7eB to things outside the story) or 

other writers devices ai^ used in *The Sea'?" 
230s "What happens in 'The Sea'?" 
240: "How is the way of telling the story related 

to what 'The SeA* is about?" 
250s "How docs the story build up?^ 

"How is it organised?" 
260 1 "What is the writer's opinion of^ or attitude 

to the people in The Sea?" 
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i" • ■ ■ '■■'•■^"'■•'^ ^ .^ 

270$ "Wmt type of story 1« 'flto 

"'la it like any c^tor etoi^ I knotf?** 

280i *iau!in wttfi St»si" urittea? Mmt ifi the 

historical lm:kfr<mad of the fftmy <uid the 
writer? Does the fact that the author is 
S|>aiiiah tell ne anything aJbout the story?** 

ttttexprstationi ^Iffhat 60^ this story nsan?* 

300s "Is there any one part, of ^'Rie S^* that 

explaitis tH&e irtkole story?** 
3lOi ?ls there anything In *T)^ Sea* that has a 
. ji ^ hidden ' aeaning?" 

lith "How can we explain the way people behave 

in 'The Sea'?** 
3308 "What <k»es *Vhe ^e«* tell me about people 

I know?* 

340$ "Does *The See' tell ma anything about the 
people and ideas in geimral?" 

JSC: *Is there a lesson to be learned fron 
•The Sea' 7" 

Evaluations **Is this story of nerit?" 

410i "Does 'The Sea* succeed in getting ne involved 

in the situation?" 
420: "Is *The Sea* well written?" 
430: "Is "The Sea" about i^rtant things? Is it 
a trivial or a serious wrk?" 

(Notes The order of the questions was not as above and 
varied with the texts). 
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Appendix 2 



Responsee to General Queetiomiaire, Percrentage ResfKmse. 



Sec<md Ifear l^ilsfZX) Pinal Year PupilslV) (11-54) 


Question 


A 

Never 


B 

Seldcas 


C 

Frec^uently 


D 
Very 
Freauently 


KHave you ever felt XX 
inclimd to read 
again scMe of the 
literature read In 
echool? V 


24.0ft 


44.6% 
44*6% 


51.0% 
25.9% 


. 2.2% .. 
5.5% 


2 .Have you ever or IX 
do you wloh to 
read other books 
by Qgx author on 
youJT Sngllah crouraePV 

^ . tj* — ^ 


10.9% 
24.0% 


36.0% 
42. S% 


45.7% 
28p0% 


5.4% 
5.5% 


3, Do you dlftcuss XI 
literature with 
friends during 
leisure time at 
school? V 


21. 7% 
29.6% 


Si9.B% 
62.9% 


14.1% 
7.4% 


4.4% 
0-0% 


4.DO you think you 'XX 
will read novels 
after leaving 
school? V 


4.3% 

5.5% 


42.4% 
35.1% 


45.7% 
46.21 


7.61 
12.9% 


^ 

S.Do you think you II 
will read poetry 
after leaving 
school? V 


23 * 9% 
24.0% 


3 1 • 1 « 

51.8% 


16.6% 


7.6% 


6 Do vou intend to XI 
read fijor*; plays 
after leaving 
school? V 


40.21 
53.7% 


40.21 
37.0% 


14.21 
7.4% 


5.4% 
, 1.S1 


7 .Do you regard II 
English as an 
enjoyable 

subject? V 


Defin- 
itely 
not 


»not 
enjoy- 
able 


Enjoyable 


Very 
Enjoyable 


1.1% 
0.0% 


7.6% 
12.0% 


66.3% 
70.0% 


25.01 
18.01 
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Qtwstion 


Very 

diffiottit 


OifCicult 


Easy 


Vesy 
Baay 


S«Co ymi raqard IX 
l^lifih aa a 
difficult 

fiubjiect? V 


» ' ■ 
1.11 

3.8tt 


27.2% 
fiS.6% 


«9.5% 
29. «% 


2.2% 
0.0% 


9«.0o you a^iree that II 
raading boaka ia 
as satisfactory 
aa mtohing T.V7 v 




A Uttlfi 

10BB 


as 


Mors 
Satia- 
factory 


9.Bt 

i.e« 


34.8% 
31.4% 


41.2% 
40.8% 


14.2% 
26.0% 


10. About how many ZI 
booka ara in 
your tK^sa? v 


0 


1-25 


26-50 


Sl-aore 


1.1% 

0.0% 


19.8% 
22.2% 


' 14.0% 
29.6% 


€5.1% 
48.2% 


11 .About how many 
houra did you 
apend reading 
for your own 
pXeaaure laat 
waek? V 


0 


I«aa than 
1 hbnr 


1-3 
Bouts 


♦ 3 
Kottxa 


4.3% 
12.9% 


22.8% 

23.0% 1 


43.5% 
40.2% 


29.4% 

24.0% 
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14 • Por dDwlopa^e and valuatim of the instruaiento seei 
Punr«0 and Slf^ra. Ele^ntii of irrltiM abmit a 
literary wrK ^ (1968)T P*1-45, an^ see jpar^es 
119731, p^lOl, 102, and O'Reilly 11980), Jp*35- 
36, Farvee <1973| reports reliability co- 
efficienta from .9 to .99 for thera Reasurea. 
(Table 6, p. 101, 102. 

In 0*lleilly (1980), reliability in tenm of 
atability ites estimated by a preteat/teat n^thod 
tiaiii9 45 Mffbens of the Second Year Gi^mp 
respcmding to *me Sea* and the general maaure. 
The results vera as follow t 

Reliability Pretest/T^st Stability 
H « 45 



Correlation Co^eff Icient 
The Sea ,80 p < .01 

General ,66 P < .01 

15, See Purves (1«73» op cit., p. 326 ?f,, and O'Reilly 

np cit for dewlopoent and validation of these 
instrujsttents, ^ , y 

16 p ' The Sea * is a hi9hly.9<»tie stort story and tl^ text 
TteBis are not dissimiliar frc^ those that muld 
he conceivably eaqcilpyed to measure c<»6prehen8ion 
and Interpretation if the text was a pOM, e*g. 

Q,llo.32 Who is maXincr the comment ""But those on 
the shore didn*t understand anything 
about anything" » 

A, A boy 

Bp The persm telling the story 

C. Either of the above 

D« Iteither of the alK»ve« 

(Correct Ansi^r -< C) 
This question points to a perception of a&biduity 
more c^mon in poetry than in prosi^ Similarly 
Q. 36 tests ability to interpret s^^ls. 
On the other hand, the second text The Use of 
Force is highly dramatic and wmny oFTfJeTteSs 
refer to the dramatic interaction and de^lopmnt 
of the characters. For e)c^^>le iteai lto.30 asks: 

Hfhat change in the iKither do her five 
speeches to Nat41da Show? 

A. That she become acre eisotionai 

B. TYmt she beccnaes less worried 
about diptheria 

C. That she becooes more sure of harself 

D. ^ That she beccxaes frightened of the 

Doctor. 
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17. See hirve» (f»73), op^cit,, pi.63 ff. and O'teilly 

op^cit for further discussion of the*© 
lAtftrtn^ts^ 

18. The cause of tim Vnmaiiterable niegivings* about the 



Xntereet ^aeore ttigtit be aiBBSttirlfi^ as follows i 
11} poor teet**retest reliability eetiwite i .29, 
Ui) the return of a str^cmg negative group score 
for a p»»tefit group lAoM intereeti^n the view 
of the «^iter, eecwed pomitiw, (xlil equal 
Mighting for all item in the 9CBle seesmi to 
the writer unmrranted. For further details 
see 0*toillv, 19S0« p. 39^42. 



19«. See Varlott and Haipin, 10<M> l^spoitses to Literature. 



Zn Educational Resgan:h f Vol, 13* Ho.l and 2, 



20* See especially Purves (1973), op* cit« 

21, Ibid,, p. 

22. See O'Reilly, op. clt«, p.6**26. 



1976; 1971. 
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Jpieh EdutfQHanift StudioB^ Vot.S^ Ho,!, JB8S^ 

MMR^, LEAVX5 AKD tBE FmCTXGN OF OKSUSH 
Jc^n Devitt 



Introdtictory Wote 

Httsan diacourse Mhieves in^lligibility by <tojillti9 
euecessively with things which ^re ^rehended aimiltan- 
eouf ly. It ia uosmtiamu possible to say thinQS ona at a 
time without distortion though the price of alrost evary 
'single assertion w wake is a scrapie of doubt. There 
are occasions when it is at^Mropriate' to stress tlw elemnt 
of piay in literature and to sptNik of literary experience 
as a kind of elaborate gam in which the pleasure of the 

part icipants is t heir be g f ^utor^ ^ »«n<* }\ m th nt 

particular idic^ when we wnt to aphasias the number of 
ways in which life and literature diff 9r ixtm each other 
or when we want to focus on the experience of intrinsic 
value that a great lyric poem, say, vakes available. In 
thus honouring Ariel we wuat not forget Prosperous claim 
on us. There are times when the intimacy of the relation^ 
ship between Iffe and literature needs to be n^es^red 
the icoage of a' rapidly alternating current may suggest 
southing of the nervous vitality of the relationship* 
But there is also a sense in which we may be said to read 
one in terras of the other* 

Both Matthew /irnold and F*S. Leavis had a heightened 
awdrcnt?s8 of the s»>ral dij^msions of literary experience. 
They wrote extensively and persuasively about the function 
» f the vernacular literature in the curriculum. The 
urgency which prosspts their best wrH coses from their 
recognition of a deterioration in the fabric of their 
society ia det<?rioration even ox^re apparent to l^eavis than 
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to Arnold} and their aenfi^ that through iHginative 
litoratura pupils can galo a purchnu on reality. Their 
fitiAlyses Md argui^ts are reheated In thia paper in a 
spirit of cnmctsm for our preaaat predicammti cwly 
occasional diaagreonenta ax^ registered. 



In a deepening receaaion auch a» wo find ouraelvea 
in now, educatim, like i^at other hm^ activities, coroaa 
under a particularly intense and unsywsthetic kind of 
scrutiny. Sold <fueation marks are inserted in the margin 
of an accepted traditicm by those pay the piper and 
assume a right to call the tune. While no area in the 

curriculum is B»re is^}ortant thaai English, jwsubjjgjt-tfi 

more vulnerable. For o nft th^nTrrrtrTTr \n na Inntrrr a 
consensus, even ai^g practitioners, about the nature of 
•Engliah*. Is it <me subject with its own peculiar logic, 
its own epistemDlogy, its own coherent structure, its own 
modes of assessront whose validity is self-evident to 
practitioners? Or is it in reality two teoperamntally 
different subjects which made coneion cause in the past 
but which would be happier living apart in the future? 
In short, is the study of the vernacular literature 
irrelevant to the acquisiticm of certain linguistic 
skills which are necessary for the social and econosiic 
life of raan? Are literary studies simply optional extras? 

Writing in the? iViah Independent recently hiz Ryan 
showed that she had few doubts about the answers to these 
qui^stions, 'Perhaps the most iBiportant subject is basic 
English*,^ she writes -r.u the rhetorical stress falls on 
'busic*. She indicts those curriculum planners who 
forget that 'for a pupil the English language is this 
morninq^s newspaper, this evening's news bulletin, the 
advertisement on the side of the bus- It is a form to be 
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filled in, a pc>atc»r to be ntudicd^ a vital convc»rRatlon 
to br assimilated and manipulated* . The argument Is 
grown familiar through sheer repetition though few 
advocates of an exclusive concentration on functional 
Encfllah have qane so far as to suggest that ^ung people 
should be taught how to nianipulate vital conversations. 



When Brian I^nlhan as Minister for Education attempted 
to divorce the study of the vernacular literature frcmt 
the process of acquiring mastery of the language he was 
animated by nothing more sinister than contempt for the 
idea of pupils encountering what he called 'large slabs 
of Shakespeare, Shelley and Keats*. ^ In the Irish Timeg 
report from which I have just quoted, Mr. Lenihan goes 
on to identify the positive aspect of his policy 
Initiative. 'The policy will be tilted on how to sp^ak 
and write original and simple thoughts without reference 

A 

to slabs of poetry and prose.* That pro^sal was 
def I'.tit'd hy the concerted action of teachers of English, 
both in schools and in unlviirsit ios, who found tht^ 
Minister's dualism intolerable and feared the erosion of 
the littrrary eiensent in the curriculum. 

It is unlikely that a replay of that old quarrel 
now w<nild use the same terminology or have the same 
outroiat'. For one thing, the clientele in the schools is 
radically different. For another, the social climate 
has changed profoundly. What is less obvious but 
equally trut^ i*; that the teaching profession itself has 
changed in all sorts of ways* ^he assumptions about the 
nature of English which had common currency then are 
frequently challenged now by younger teachers. Even 
aim>ng the veterans of 1968 the <jld convictions are no 
longer recited with the old enthusiasm. 
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II 



I sense a profession soi^evhat confused and deunoral'- 
ised. If I now suB»m the shades of IU:tiold and Leavis it 
is not in the expectation that they can provide satisfact** 
ory answers to our questions or that they can allay our 
anxieties but rather because in the earnestness of their 
moral passions they can help to make us aware of %^t is 
at stake when we talk of ^glish In the schools. 

Arnold and Leavis are often thought of as literary 
critics \iho %iere provoked by circiuastances into smrial 
criticism and educational polemics* They matter to us 
now, 1 would suggest* because of the seamlec^^ continuity 
of their thought. In both Arnold and Xieav > he 
educational doctrines grow out of the literary criticism 
and this in turn is informed by their concern for the 
health of man in societyp A famous phrase frc^ Culture 
and Anarchy will indicate the kind of dynamic equilibrum 
I have in minds *in our present society, a man*s life of 
each day depends for its solidity and value on whether he 
reads during the day and, far more still, on what he 
reads during it*. ^ Indeed, in Arnold's case the social 
criticism is already present in the early verse. He 
describes his age in * Memorial Verses* as *an iron time/ 
Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears*. 'The Scholar- 
Gipsy* diagnoses *this strange disease of modern life/ 
with its sick hurry, ItH divided aims, * and urges the 
shadowy hero to avoid the risk of infection; 



In •Dover Beach* arnold sets a fragile love relationship 
against the prevailing images of anguish, loss of faith, 
vioiance and anarchy* It is not an optimistic gesture. 



Still fly, plunge deeper in the bower Ing wood I 
Averse, as Dido did with gesture stern 
Prom her false friend *s approach in Hades turn. 
Wave us away, and keep thy solitude. 7 
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Ah, love* let ub be true 

To one Moth0ri for the world which g^ms * 

To lie before us like a land of dreaKi8« 

So various, so beautiful, so new. 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain^ 

And we are here on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight. 

Where ignorant armies clash by night* 6 

Ar-wlu a. *^«^a for fulfil«nt but it la the words darkling*, 
*conf used *,r and • ignorant /which do the Hiost wrk and 
carry the siost conviction. In general we can say of the 
vers^ that it has little curative fwwer, however 
brilliant the diagnosis of social ills in * Dover Beach* 
and 'The Scholar-Gipsy', these poeras can ofler no 
consolation more enduring than the tei^rary satisfaction 
provided their form^ And this was not enough for 
Arnold. In the preface to a collectKm of his poems irtiich 
apiJt-ariHi in ^Hb^ he insisted that *the eternal objects of 
poetry* a« hv put it, were human actions. He rejected 
his own closi?t-drama Empedocles on Etna , because the 
hero's sulcido, while authentic, is merely painful* It 
does nut answer Arnold's notion of human action: 

Wliat then are the situations, from the 
^eprescn^ation of which, though accurate, 
no poetical enjoyment can be derived? 
rhey are those in which the suffering finds 
no vent In action; in which a continuous 
statf* of 2i«>ntal distress is prolonged, 
unrelieved by incident, hope or resistance; 
in which there is everything to be endured, 
nothing to be done. -10 

Arnold's prose is written in the idioaa of moral action 
- an idiom his melancholy verse could not encompass with 
any kind of authority or conviction. We are conscious of 
strain in *Thyrsis' when the tone changes to one of 
afflrmntion. The process of secularisation, by which 
spiiitual values came to be invested in human activities 
such as artiKtic: rieation, is, as Margaret Matheson ^ ^ snd 
otlivrti have* pointed out, one of the most striking 
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d9veloi»:^t« In the literature of the ^^iish curripulw« 
Urnold hastened thie ^Mees of ccmwrstcm whmn he mote 
In 'The St\idy of Poetry* t 

^ More fiuid msm^lnd vill dlTOOver that m 

have to turn to poetry to Interpret life 
for us, to conaole ua, to auataln ua« 
Iflthoot poetry* our science will appear 
Inco^^ete, and moat of ^Aimt no^ paases i#lth 
ua for reXl9icm and philosphy will be 
replaced by poetry. 12 ' 

It will be urged that this faioour passage is ccna&cmly 

misunderatobd and that Arnold la here, as elaeidiere, 

defending true religion hy defining it accurately and 

thereby distinguishing it frc»s the largely bogus kind. 

^^^etrt a poetry i^ich offers *to intezpret life for us, to 

console us and to sustain us* maites such large claims 

that the'^uallfication inherent in the phrase *much of 

what now passes with us for rollglcm' loses a great 

deal of its force. It will be helpful to recall here 

seme of /lrnold*s critical dii»:riJBinations» In that saaie 

essay 'The Study of Poetry* he denied Chaucer a place in 

the front rank of prcts because he lacked 'high serious- 

ness* and not for any intrinsic or purely literary 

raasons. In his inaugural lecture as Professor of Poetry 

at Oxford he exaiained the IU»nait i»>ets with sharp, 

insistent moral questions; he conceded their merits as 

1 4 

poets but asked *are they ad^|\iate?* or, in other words, 
can they sustain us? Of jUucretius's retreat from the 
political and social arena {a gesture which might have 
recalled that other fugitive, the Scholar-Gypsy) 
Professor Arnold re^rks disapprovingly 'there is no peace, 
no cheerfulness for him either in the world from which he 
comes, or in the solitude to which he goes.*" And most 
of the celebrated touchstones of poetic excellence he 
uses arc mei&orable expressions of grand moral ideas. One 
of the most faix»UB« and certainly one of the :most muscular, 
assertions about the relation of poetry to uK^rtality 




occur « in Arnold's ossay on tho {K»t Iw fcnsitd ttoat 
confenlal, Wordsworeht 

It ia Isqiiortant tlmrafore« to hold f^st to 
thlBr that poetry ia at bottM a critioiaia 
of life I that the grmtneae of a poet Ilea 
in hia poMrful aivi beautiful i^^lcatira 
of ideas to life, - to tiie qoeatioii t Wo» 
to liw A poetry of revolt againat 
w>ral ideas ia a poetry of revolt afainat 
lifei a poetry of indifference to aoral 
ideas is a poetry of indifference to lify. 

Xt ia a magisterial tone that brocks tMO ccmtradictions 
life* italicised, ia chared with a meaning vhich defiea 
paraphrase renders any disclaiJ^, or Indeed any 
qualifiction, almost i^;>oaslble to rater, fta hov can 
one declare against life? thB defensive outworks of 
literature, everything that separates literature frc^ 
life, such as form, irony, decorum, indirectioi), 
asdsivalence, all ai*e here reduced to m^thing. It is a 
passage conceived in the imperative mood, though actually 
written in the indicatiim. There is an interesting 
section in Arnold's Iteport for 1860 , in %^ich he describes 
poetry as fraught with SDral ironsequence* He enviMges 
tie operation of poetry on the sensibility of the pupil 
as benign and all but irresistible: 

Good poetry does undoubtedly tend to form 
the soul and characters it tends to beget 
a love of l^auty and of truth in alliance 
together, it suggests, however, indirectly, 
high and noble principles of action, and 
it Inspires the erotims so helpful in 
making primriples <^>erative. Hence its 
ex t rem importance to all of usi but in 
our elementary schools its importance seems 
to SH? quite extraordinary. 17 

George Steiner has taught ua to suspect claims of 
this kind on behalf oC literature. In brutal stannary 
Steiner* 8 suggestion is that the study of humane letters 
is morally bankrupt l^icause, not only did it fail to avert, 
I r even retards the Holocaust, it may actually have ^ 
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hastened it by sancticming the display of em»tion 
and di9i!lfyln9 ^ral bariaarlflra* But this is not the area - 
in which Amoid is involved* tt^ doem not promte the 
treacherous subjectivities of pure feeling divorced frtm 
action, nor does he endorse the notion that idiatever 
feels gcx3d is ^ppd» Qa the ccmtrazy he proposes, in the 
extract froa the Re port for 1880 given above, to attach 
eaotions to their proper c^ject, ^ich is to s»ke^]iK>ral 
principles operative. The prcAlen with a ggi eajfe* deal of 
Arnold's wrk is that the. interval between the emotional 
experience and thB moral idea or comitB»nt is too narrow, 
the mralist is too prosit. 

Yet Arnold's greatest work. Culture and Anarchy , 
might have been written expressly to prevent us from 
bracketing him with the dour c^nent Victorians of later 
legend. It is a work of coruscating brilliance in which 
Arnold* 8 quarrel with the geitgeist is resumed in a style 
always serious and often witty. For this reason Culture 
and Anarchy is more than the sum of its parts. Its style 
is ultimately irreducible and the mov^^nt of mind which 
it renders is far subtler than we are accustosied to meet 
in polemical prose* Unfortunately, this wonderful 
pamphlet is known largely through the currency enjoyed by 
its finest phrases and in su^iaries which violate its 
fastidious and alim>st dandiacal tone. 

We may suspect that when Arnold attacks nonconformity 
because its conscience was tCK> easily provoked, and too 
easily sedated by the ready availability of 'the one thing 
needful he was rebuking a tendency of his own nature* 
Culture and Anarchy argues that it is not sufficient to 
identify *the one thing needful* or to put first things 
first and other things nowhere. A serious, morally 
strenuous {people may be convicted of a kind of n^ntal 
stupidity or sullen refusal of light? 
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hook at llf9 1«ia9q4 in such a newspaimr as 
thia IkmccmfomiBt, a lifci.of jealosy of 
the Eati^litiuBent. di^atM» toa^wratlngs, 
openings of cdiapelSt aemonai and then 
Uiink of it as an lUeal of a human life 
ccHi^leting. itself on all sides t ai^ 
aspiring vith all its organs after sveetnass, 
light and perfeetioat 20 

Elsewhere he remarks on strictness of consciemre assidously 
cultivated as a mark of poverty in (»M^riaon with that^ 
* spontaneity of consciousness*^^ with i^ich Culture and 
Anarchy itself overflows. 

Everyone recognises the force of Arnold's invecti%^ 
against Barbarians, Philistines and ^>pulace in Culture 
and Anarchy . But when the aristocracy has been excoriated 
as •children of the established fact'^^and cmsequently 
inaccessible to ideas {for any idea worth entertaining will 
inevitably undermine the rotten iNisis of the privileges 
the class as a whole enjoys); and %^en the imiddle-class 
has been castigated for its obtruse self-satisfactionji 
and %^n the populace has b^n chastised for its 
distempered assert iveness, what precisely is left? only a 
few declasse intellectuals, including Arnold himself, 
penetrated by * sweetness and llght'^^ wl«) possess, 
fortunately, a passicm for diffusing the benefits of 
culture throughout society « The benevolent state, duly 
refonoed, will becooie the instrtusent by i^ich reasOT and 
the will of God will prevail* In Arnold's view the state 
need not be a vast, alien and oppressive bureaucracy but 
can becoioe 'the organ of our collective best self.*^* The 
scenario has at this point the charm of simplicity* Having 
accomplished its puzix>Be the State will cease to exercise 
its power* 

There is a kind of rough justice in this Account of 
Culture and Anarchy > but it does need to be sharply 
qualified. We may begin with the idea of 'culture', 
Arnold, of course, is not thinking in terms of a 
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Mciologlcal hold-all. Be takes iimfterable stabs at the 

meaning of the t^tm and is evid&ntly imdisturtmd by his 

Inovitable failure to pin it dc»m. Xt Is not simply the 

accunulation of a society' e artifacts, the aggregate of 

its habits, the totality of behaviours not biolc^ically 

detersined. I would suggest that ve think of Arnold* s 

'culture* not as an abstract noun in ne^ of precise 

definition but as a f reqxientative wtb which acquires a 

new incrsMnt of waning chi ever/ appearance * Culture 

is present, active imd transitive in character. It does 

not endorse the oxiiinary self but tries to startle into * 

25 

wakefulness the 'possible Socrates' that every man 
carries abou^ with him. In an ib^b of slovenly egalitar- 
ian ism the tens is grown southing of a scandal and we 
have ways of neutralising it* tfhen iUnfHsld speaks of the 
* disinterested* operation of culture, the word * disinter- 
ested* has for us a curious nineteenth*^ntury air, like 
Newman's 'gentlesmn* . Us repudiate his notion of culture 
t>eing in a certain sense independent of class. Self- 
interest and class consciousness have taught us to know 
better. 

The transfoHKing acticm i^ich is culture will find 
its mode of operation in ^ucation. It is true that 
JUrnold resigns his prophetic role in Culture and Anarchy 
with a disclairmar {*We, indeed, pretend to educate no 
one, for we are still engaged in trying to educate 
ourselves.* I but this is surely ironic. The central 
thrust is clear. Culture will prevail through the schools, 
through a curriculum in which poetry will be d<winant. 
That certainly, is how Arnold has been understood by 
teachers of Englisn. 
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XXX 

Culture and Anarchy ^q^mared in book for«i in 1869. 
A XMM^t's refi^ticm cm tl^t cfaite vill serve to x^ind 
us of the extent to tH>ich it ran €n>unter to the 
aasuKiptions which fuelled change in that revolutionary 
decade. In fact Culture and Anarchy ^^draw its vital 
energies fros that o^x>6ition, the necessity for %ihich is 
discovered m every imge, Leavis assums the* necessity 
for education against the envircmi&ent. If we are somtises 
conscious (particularly in the early educaticmal and 
poleBiical writings with which I am concerned here) of a 
certain coarseness of style cmd a corresponding moral 
crudenessr the reason my lie in the case with which 
Leavis vaulted raito tte high horse of self -righteousness. 
Moral extresiity is perilous. 

The difficulty or defining '^glish*, which is to 
soioe an esdtmrrassiSBent, is for Leavis an opiK>rtunity. *A 
great deal can be brought in under &iglish%^® he remtics 
with evident satisfaction and proceeds to enusterste soine 
of the classroos activities he would sponsor: 

Practical criticism - the analysis of 
prose and verse - may be extended to the 
analysis of advertisements (the kind of 
appeal they make and their stylistic 
characteristics) follomd up by a 
cc^parison with representative passages 
of journalese and popular fiction, 29 

The tone of the passage suggests that the exercise will be 
as easy as slicing butter with a knife* A little later in 
Culture and tovironment > Leavis and his collaborator ijuote 
a passage from a contei^rary i^ular novel and suggest 
that pupils might be encouraged to * describe the kind of 
reader this passage would please, and say %^y it would 
please him.' 30 This is an invitation to intellectual 
dishonesty for the destination of the enquiry is Implicit 
in the question. Indeed since the focus is not on the 



inipllB* OMn responae to Ui^ aaterial but on that of an 
ijmgined reader conjured up by the qt^ation, thare Is an 
even aore aiaturblng possibility i aimeily, that the pupil 
will feel io^lled to adopt a posture of unearned TOral 
superiority to the notional reader* An education against 
the envlrowBsnt is beset with difficulties of this kind, 
lieavis certainly modified his earlier account of the 
relatimi between culture and environment .when in 
Education and the University , he insisted that we still 
have a positive cultural tradition and that "a degree of 
coarseness ajMut ultisate values'^ ^ had survive thm 
collapse of the orc^nic society during the nineteenth 
century, We touch here on the enabling myth of a lost 
Eden %rtiich lies behind Leavis's early work and his wife's 
cmce celebrated but now controversial thesiSf Fiction and 
Reading Public , There was a tlm, the myth assures us, 
^en largely illiterate people were formed unconsciously 
by a culture rich in music, story, proverb, song and 
dance I a himne tradition lived and renewed itself on the 
lips of the people %ihile they pursued their daily tasks. 
But this organic c^^emmity perished during the social 
upheavals caused by the industrial revolution. Education 
is the jK>dern alternative to the unconscious formation in 
Eden: 



We are coimitted to ^re consciousness; 
that way, if any, lies salvation. We 
cannot, as we might in a healthy state 
of culture, leave the citieen to te 
formed unconsciously by his environment; 
if anything like a worthy idea of 
satisfactory living is to be saved, he 
must be trained to discriminate and to 
resist* 32 



The language is inform^ by a high degree of missionary 
steal? the process of secularisation is far mor^ advanced 
here than it is in Arnolds The syntax, though, is more 
tentative for the outcome or the process to which Leavis 
is co^itted is uncertain and clearly a second best. The 




rigour of the training promises not the Joy of aastery, 
but a grim and unrelmting ^.^sistaace to a hostile 
enviroivnent, 

ScHTiety, In Umvlm^m view, is far more fra^^ntad 
than appears fnai Arnold's account* In Culture and 
mtgytrhy the classes are cm terns of nodding acquaintance 
with each other, though there is sme discussicMi of the 
mechanical and external nature of society. But, as 
Q.D. Leavis has noted, Arnold mites in the expectation 
of toing iimediately and generally understc^; •all is 
not lost' prc^mbly represents our feeling as lie read 
Culture and Anarchy . But for iMvis the very noti<»k of 
a modem society is luitenable. Ite live, he writes in 
Culture and Envir<mg^nt > in 'aggloMrations united only 
by contiguity, the systra of transport and the supply of 
gas, water and electricity,' Against this backgrcmnd 
of alienation teavis's urgency can best )w understood. 
Hifi sense of a disabling cultural breakdoim is intiioately 
coiuiected with his sense of a broken continuity. 
Improvisation is a desperate siAstitute for *the delicate 
traditional adjustinents'^* which characterised the lost 
coseounity. In Wordworth's tiae a reader could still get 
his moral and cultural bearings with relative ease. But 
the im>dem reader is not in such a happy posit ioni he 
is exposed to 'a concourse of signals so bewildering in 
their variety and nuaiber that, unless he is esi»ecially 
gifted or especially favoured, he can hardly begin to 
discriminate.* 

Leavis's sense of the vulnerability of the 
individual - of his predestined victimage, one aight 
almost say will help to explain his preoccupation with 
what he eaXl^?d 'the extra-individual wind.' He praises 
the gm>d critic for exhibiting imjre than *merely 
individual taste.* There is a kind of inevitability 
about the emergence in Leavis*s thought of the idea of a 
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nim^rity culture for only in this way can he evoke the 
extra-indlvlila«l mind and avoid d«B|^ir« But sfterely 
belonging to a minority culture is not sufficient in 
itself, Leavis thinka in temus of sox^thing more 
strenuous than the ra» gratifications of 'elegantly 
virtuous disBipati<m, Culture is not a possession in 
which a serial elite can take pride. It must strive to 
alter the moral tone of the society, its benefits must 
be diffuse as widely as (Kisaible. X^avis speaks of the 
accepted valuations and discriminations as a kind of 
paper money generally understood but backed only by a 
surprisingly small proportion of precious xtHetal. In 
this analogy r gold represents the precious few. Etowever, 
there is a much larger group (* though still a small 
iBinorityM^^ who can personally endorse the original 
judgments of the precious few. It is with the education 
of this sizeable minority that X^eavis is prix»arily 
concerned^ 'thsjugh he insists on the wider social conse- 
quences of the -entcu prise* A concern for educational 
standards f is-^a concern for the health of society. 

XV 

I began by assuming the importance and questioning 
the integrity of English as a subject, 1 will conclude 
•with scMBe reflections on its function. The pupil enjoys 
an easier access to the literature of his mother tongue 
thah to most other cultural resouzrces. If we consider 
the rankle and subtlety of English literature this is not 
all advantage we will lightly abandon. The teacher of 
English, at least in one of his functions, may be regarded 
as mediating a selection from the living culture to his 
pupiis. The principles governing that selection are 
obviously important. To the adolescent student literature 
offers vicarious exj^rlence of lifey it is clear that 
moraJ qut^stions cannot be indefinitely postponed. The kind 
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of critic to who© story is a sciancis of formal posfiibil- 
ltii»s Is not ifidulgimt to the naively trusting procedures 
Qf the Adolescent who re^da urgently to cois^nsatc:^ for 
the defects of his Qxii^rieiicv. The moral c<»nsiderations 
idiich %«ighed so heavily with lU-nold and Leavis should 
colour our thinking. In soiw? disdissinns of the function 
of English, too little lifers is takien of the moral 
dimonsion^ Aqain, the curriculuia should offer as wide a 
varidy of literary f^xperiencus as possible, nothing is 
aor« imaginatively debilitating than a rigidly C!nforced 
act of uniformity i^lch stamps a certain few images as 
autbentlr and by implication condemns others as mere 
forgi'xies. In extreme situations the play of imagination 
itself may promote irrational guilt. There is a third 
function uf Kmilish worth recalling here. The teacher is 
nat t? imply an impersonal mediator or mechanical transmitter 
of a ficlet-tU^n fro^ the culture. He must be concerned with 
*ts runtinuinq vitality, with its power to renew itself in 
thu i mirm qenerations* He must rid himself of cant about 
rliiKfi, of thv noti«3n that literature can only be construed 
ir* teriufi uf its socio-eronorolc matrix. There is a passage 
,?!^OiJj}yiLi which is very much to the point; 

There i^t i*»*n, a point of View above 
rlawsesj there can be intellectual, 
jr^sthetic and TC>ral activity that i» 
nut merely an expression of class origin 
and eccmt^ic pircumstances; there a 
•human culture' to b€* aimed at that mu.$t 
l^v achieved by cultivating a certain 
a tit onoiTiy of the spirit, 40 

Wiiho!-f t ha! autonomy of the tspirit education xh simply an 

I havt' bern apt 1 1 inq out some of the implications of 
tUi' ij\n-'^i umn I p<jst*d at the beginning. Of course, it may 
iie t!tai ?h<» <fjt*5t urns axe obsolete. Subjects, it could be 
argued anJ jo si^me canes M least argued with .justice, arc 
meif ly crmvenjent pedagogical distinctions* They do not 
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belong to a Platonic r<»«lsi of pura, unchanging form but 
arc sorely provisional in character. Advances in 
knowledge;, changes in the structure of the economy, serial 
evolution or the availability of nev kinds of technology 
in the clasBr^^ may require us to make nev distinctions^ 
SQ vali^^jkr^thelr way as the older and is^re familiar ones, 
Eno^shi it has been sugnested, is in need of redefinition* 



argui^nt but I am not imrsuaded by it. Eliot speaks of 
iiK>rds sending down their 'tentacular rcK>ts' to our 
deepest terrors and desires. Literature- is the orchest- 
ration of language understocks in that sense. Does anyone 
suppose that it is a matter of indifference under what 
auspices the vernacular literature <the most important 
resource available to our pupils) is studied? 



j^ter all at the end of the last century it included 
.--^ history and geography. There may be so«i« validity in this 
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LSmmXlfG MXTH BltaiUICJlSTI!9G 
John Itacltehon 



The concept independent adult learning" is one 
which has come to tte fore only recently in educational 
research. That adults, and inite^ ^^ung people, or^ani^e 
and pursue learning projects their is undeniable 
but ^hia educational activity has largely b^n over- 
fihado«#ed by the develotmnt of Aass schooling since the 
nineteenth century and the consequent «nphasis on teaching, 
rather than learning. 

Research on independent adult learning has been 
pioneered by Allen l^ugh of the ^taric Institute for 
Studies in ^ucation, Pronto, In his major research work, 
a study of adult learning projects, he concluded that: 

* AliM38t everyone undertakes at least one or 
two Biajor l^rning efforts a year. 

* The median is eight learning projects a year. 

* It i» cwsmon for a person to spend seven 
hundred hours a year at learning projects. 

« 70 per cent of learning projects are self -planned. ^ 
D EFINITION 

While the concept "independent learning" is clear 
(i.e. the learner is the active agent in identifying 
^educational aims, selecting resources, organiaing his time 
and assessing the outcomes) there is no agreed definition. 

The concept of independent learning which underlies 
this paper is that of a person who decides to s^ke a 
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deliberate and organised effort to gain a certain skill 
or knowledge^ or to change in s€»^ other %myt who ident*- 
ifies and adapts jtiie resourcaa available to poraue this 
aim (e.g, bookB, people including teachers, courses, 
lectures, broadcasts and facilities such as museijaRs, 
libraries) ; who organises his tiiRe, i^ces his learning 
and evaluates his progress and who decides on a time 
span for the activity. 

In this paper I propose to examine the relationship 
between learners and broadcast prograssses * what motivates 
a person to follow a series of prcgreumnes? VH^bb the 
learn<?r follow a course in a sc»aewhat slavish manner or 
doee rie/she assume control over the materials? What are 
the experiences of the learner during the course? Are 
materials other than the course materials sought out and 
utilized? What are the probli^s and difficulties 
experienced? How are the outcomes assessed? 

The opportunity to study at h<ane is one of the major 
advantages which broadcasting offers the independent 
learner. This was certainly a major factor which attracted 
learners to Radio Telcfis Eireann's (R^T.E.^ Irish 
language course for adults "Anois is Aris". This paper 
examines the experience of a small number of these learn- 
ers and the ways in which they, as independent learners, 
interacted with the broadcast and non-broadcast components 
of the course. 



THE "ANOIS T S ARIS" PROJECT 

R.T-E, launched the first stage of its three year 
4rish language teaching project in autumn 1981, It 
comprised 20 television programmes, 20 radio programmes. 
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a course bcHiK and a pronunciation gtaii^e on caaette. The 
course design waa baa^ on contemporary research on 
language teaching and learning which sees lan^age as 
comunicaticm and puts the emphasis on the uae o£ language. 

In devising the cour^ the team rejected the highly 
structured instructional technology apprcmch in favour of 
a model which involved the learner in active interaction 
with the course materials, selecting the language useful 
to him and identifying situations in which this language 
could be applied.^ 



"ANOIS IS ARXS'* RESEARCH 

A team of researchers fr<^ Trinity College, Oublin 
was requested by R*T,£. to assess the effectiveness of 
*AnolB 18 Aris" in enabling people to learn Irish«> The 
research project recruited 171 people ^o intended 
following the course, issued a pre-course questionnaiie, 
and prc^vtded a journal for reporting on each week of the 
course?. The r<*port "Learning Irish with Anois is Aris" 
contains full details of the research project and its 
findings, 

This paper examines the learning experiences of 
five members of the panel who continued to return the 
journals for the duration of the course. This data is 
supplemented by extracts from a recorded discussion with 
those five learners, which took place in October, 1982, 
some months aitrr the course had finished. The quotations 
irom learners in thit; paper are taken from the pre-course 
questionnairif, journals or transcript of studio discussion* 

The five learners who participated in this aspect of 
the research cannot be said to be typical of the audience 
for broadcasting. They all had taken part in the research 
project and followed the broadcast course. Their exper- 
iences howt;ver, provide sot^e indications about ways in 
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« 

which dduXtft organise th«ir oun iMrning. 

The aqvB of the five learners ranged from 28 to 53 
years and averaged 40. Their foraial education was 
variedr one had primary education onIy# tiiK^ post-prioary 
education and tw had attended tmiversity. In the pre*< 
course questionnaire three rated their knowledge of Irish 
as "weak" , one as "gcK>d" and one as "quite gtwd" on a 
four point scale: *very good/ good / quite good / i^eak**. 
Four of the five had begun to learn Irish at the age 
four/ five years, while the other person started at 19 
year«. 

In (.examining how these five learners approached the 
task of learning with broadcasting I propose to examine 
their experiences under four headings motivation; 
organizing study; i^ttern of study? and aseessment ot 
outcomes. 



Motiv3l ion 

In the pre-cuurse questionnaire each of the five 
learners was asked "Why did you decide to learn Irish/ 
improve your Irish?". Their replies fall into two 
catotjorles: cultural reasons and iniprov'^ng competency. 
Only oni? of the five specified in any dckail why he wished 
to improve his Irish: ^ 

T would like to converse in Irish 
whenever the opportunity will arise; 
to understand television and radio 
programmes; to read and write in Irish; 
to help my children with their Irish 
lessons and help create in them an 
Interest iff'Irish* 1 believe that 
Irish is a very important part of our 
culture. 

The cjthcrs tended to be more general in their reasons: 
"It's part of uur ruJture and gives us an identity oi our 
own. Without this J would feel Inferior as an Irish person 
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nie raaslma qlwn for deciding to foiled **lkBois is 
Ari« 1" centred around thm <spiivoni«&c« of beii^ able to 
foiloif a cuorse at bicmQ» with other i^i^rs of the 
faMily, and the suitability of the course aa a ray of 
gradually i^foving fluency. 

Xfimediately prior to the broadcast of the course 
these five learners vere highly motivated to learn Irish, 
either for cultural reascms or laore sj^ific behavioural 
reasons. The sa%r the broadcast course as offering them 
the opportunity to achieve this ain within their cm 
hoiaes. Bow successful these five learners were in 
organising their onm learning activities sust now be 
exasiined. 

Organizing Stud y 

The first T^.ajor task which faced the learners %^s to 
organize their om study and integrate it with the 
broadcasts, in the pre-^course questionnaire most of the 
learners rejected the option of joining a class or support 
group, and, in fact, only one actually did so. Four of 
the five expressed an interest in finding a partner to 
practise speaking Irish and during the course all 
regularly reported engaging in conversation through Irish. 

Table 1 shows the atnount of tiB» spent on private 
study every week by each of the five learners. Ttam the 
affiount of time spent each week one can make certain 
deductions regarding the learner's approach. Learner A 
did some study on week one, missed wek two and developed a 
routine from then on. That this learner did no private 
study on weeks six and seven can be attributed to the 
proximity of Christmas and the eajor snowfalls of that 
January |"Chair an sneachta isteach oim"). More intensive 
Btudy on weeks eight and nine compensated and from then on 
this learner was back to the more routine IS - 10 minutes 
of private study each week* 




1 t tIHE SPEm m PMVATE STUDY 



Week DAtefi 



NO. 








A 


o 




w 




u 




1 


11 


Nov 


10 


mins.. 


1 hr. 


10 


mins. 


1 


hr. 


6 hrs. 


2 


ia 


!iOV 






30 mins. 


- 




1 


hr. 


6'"8 hrs* 


3 


25 


Mov 


10 


Rlna* 


30 mins* 


— 




1 


hr. 


6-7 hrs. 


4 


2 


Dec 


20 


mlns. 


1 hr. 






1 


hr* 


6--7 hrs. 


5 


9 


Dec 


10 


mina. 


30 Bins. 


15 


sins* 


1 


hr. 


6-7 hrs. 


6 


16 


Dec 






1 hr. 


5 


mins* 


1 


hr. 


3-4 hrs. 


7 


6 


Jan 






30 mine. 






1 


hr. 


6-7 hrs. 


B 


13 


Jan 


1 hr. 


1 hr. 


— 




1 


hr. 


6-8 hrs. 


9 


20 


Jan 


30 


mins. 


1 hr. 






1 


hr. 


6-8 hrs. 


10 


27 


Jan 


15 


mins. 


1 hr. 






1 


hr. 


6-8 hrs. 


11 


3 


Feb 


15 


rains. 


174 






1 


hr. 


6-8 hrs. 


12 


10 


Feb 


15 


^ins • 


1 hXn 






1 


hr. 


— 


13 


17 


Feb 


20 




1 hr. 






1 


hr. 


— 


14 


24 


Feb 


20 


mins. 


15 stins. 






1 


hr. 


2 hrs. 


15 


3 


Har 


15 


mins* 


/1 5 lains. 






1 


hr. 


3 hrs. 


16 


10 


Mar 


20 


roins. 


15 mins. 






1 


hr. 


8 hrs. 


17 


17 


Mar 


15 




1 hr» 






1 


hr. 


4 hrs. 


IB 


24 


Mar 






1} hrs. 






1 


hr. 


5 hrs. 


19 


31 


Mar 


15 


mins. 


1i hrs. 






1 


hr. 


^/4 hr. 


20 


7 


Apr 


15 


mins. 








1 


hr. 


3 hrs. 



Learner B established a regular pattern very early. 
The drop to 15 siinutes study for weeks 14, 15 and 16 was 
due to the fact that he was involved in professional 
examinations at this tls^. 

Learner C is of interest for mony reasons. This 
learner is a "drop-out" who continued to return the 
journals. The selection of learners for interview was 
made on the basis of journal returns. The assuinption was 
m.tde that those who returned all journals also completed 
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the coursG* In fact tiiia laaraer's pre«0iic« at the 
atuaio discuaaion reaultad in nany perceptive ooMwnta 
oil how Bhe would ^roMh the task if atartiaigf again, 
mie reaaona wl^ she did not atudy Uie eourae related to 
the atyie 'of presentation of both the radio Mud 
television prograanea « disliked the televisira 
programie intense lyp it took b^b to set op a scene that 
taught cme expression, it was too gimicky and inore 
slow^ving thm tMSV«BI£.^ I think Vll follow the 
radio in future. I liked the b-»k and intend to atudy it*. 
*rhia i«amer i»ade cc^istent efforts to return to studying 
the course. On %#eeks five and six she watched the television 
programme and us^ the course book but again found the 
progranmes unsuitable. A covering letter on w^k ten 
again expressed dissatisfaction with the television 
prograneies and an intenticm to try following the radio 
programme These Intentions did not result in any further 
study and by week 17 the learner wa« again expressing an 
intention to »ake a fresh start,. She listened to the 
radio prografl8» which she found unsatisfactory. These 
experiences did not extinguish her desire to learn some 
Irish and on week 18 she report «1 "I read a story fro» 
®y 11 year old son's Irish book tonight and discussafl it 
with him". 

miring the discussion this learner reiterated her 
disaatisf action with the prograrorc style and called for a 
more direct teaching approach: "I'd rather if they took 
a very serious approach and pushed it into you and 
practised that sentence harkwards and forwards", 

Howevt»r* during the course of the discussion the 
yjerspectivi? of this \earner changeds 



I have learned sotaething about myself in 
the discussion tecauae I think I have had 
A vague love of the Irish language and a 
vague desire to learn Irish but I haven't 
been determined enough. What has come 
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QCroBfi to me tram tAlklng to the othrs 
here ie that I need to make a frash 
omftitMnt. It has to tie acmthing, 
that X itatit to Bay will be a goal of 
minet scmithing trtiich I as determincKj 
to achieve. I think that in that way 
X won*t be put off 1^ difficulties or 
likes or dislikes or whatever. 



The learner is aware of the necessity to translate thia 
vague desire into a series of planned activities if she 
is to achieve her goals *I think I need to plan this 
lovely notion of speaking Ir'ish, X think X now need to 
take It out of the clouds and bring it down to ho rs per 
week, days per week, books, notes and get down to 
When questioned she had no doubts of her ability to 
achieve this virtually on her ownj "I'si sure 1 could. 
It* B a question of thlnkihg about it In advance and making 
it a goal*. 

The experience of this learner illustrates a 
transition frcMn a somewhat passive response to the broad- 
cast roursc to a Dsuch more active role in planning her 
learnxng. 

Learner D is consistent in his study pattern, which 
was established at the beginning and maintained throughout,. 

Learner E is the person who spent by far the moBt 
tlKF in private study. This learner had done an intensive 
jrish language course in»!^iately prior to the broadcast 
course and during most of the pericMl of the broadcasts he 
was also attending three classes a week: *I was spending 
a lot of tiiae, tmyhe in excess of 20 hours a week 
(studying Irish). •Anois is Aris* was just a part of that*. 
It 16 noticeable that the study pattern changes from week 
12 bat the amount of tiioe spent on private study is still 
high. 
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Pattgrns of Study 

In their i#eek--by-Mweek journals each of the four 
learmra who follo%ied the course reported regular use of 
the course book and« In some cases, the tapes reading 
and listening to Irish on radio and television and 
engaging in sc»k conversation through Irish. Their 
reading materials nere books, nevsf^per articles, Irish 
language magazines and journals. T1»e Irish langugage 
news bulletins on radlb and television vere frequently 
tis^ntioned as resources and two Irish language current 
affairs television prograisaes i#ere ^ntioned occasionally. 
Their conversational ability was liisit^ to single 
statements or short exchanges. In the discussion one 
learner mentioned that "the real test is to take a phrase 
and put it in a different situation to that which you've 
h«?ard it being used*. This learner found a few |:^ople 
to whom he *ocesionally threw a few irards iin Irish) and 
th*?y didn*t wind responding to »c". He found that this 
response encouraged hi» ""to think in the language to a 
certain extent to be able to say it may^ hesitantly 
but at least be able to use it in a situation wh^re it 
would appropriate*. The learner indicated that be 
endeavour ed to use sosie Irish *lttien X was speaking to 
friends; to sort of greet thorn in Irish or to say 'slan 
qo foill* at the end of a telephone conversation or what 
have you". Another learner said "I make a |K>int of 
speakint| a bit of Irish every day in soine shop or other. 
If it is only •go raibh n^ith agat* everywhere I 90 
I s »y tjotnethinq in Irish and it*B amazing the amount of 
answer ti you gt^t in Irish". 

Both these &tat«^^ments indicate that the learners have 
tiiktn thi* lanquaqe to be learned fro® the 'Anois is Aris' 
cuui&e and not n«»rf?ly mastered it as language to be 
learned, but have also indsterott its use in their own 
social enchamies. As one of them put it "the problem again 




Ifs tr«inslatlnc| it from the educational framework to the 
real life f ram^nurk** » In this context the learner, 
rather |han what is to be learnedt is the main focu& and 
the role of the learner as an active participant in the 
learning process is of paramount iBi|K>rtance* 

The learning strate^iy adopted by the learners in 
this project meant that they availed of every opportunity 
to revise their learning targets. A cc^miRon approach 
utilizcrd was to write phrases on a sheet of paper which 
they could then loo% at at any time during the day. One 
learner made use of every available seconds •'If I had 
any difficulty in sleeping or anything like that I would 
ust? It, pick up a book. Siime of my best work might be at 
two or three o'clock in the morning*. The course book 
was a central resource and was used both to prepare in 
advancf of th*» broadcasts and to revise the content of 
the broadcasts. The book also provided the oprK>rtunity 
of revising earlier lessons as the course progressed. The 
course tape was used extensively by some learners - while 
drsvinq, for ^ instance r or while doing various activities 
aionnd thf house » 



With thte exception of l^^arner C, whos»-* response to 
the courso has already been oxassined, the learners 
respondc'd positively to the course and to their study 



I t hink it wvitf v^'t y wut t hwisi It-^ l ls«f i 
1 did benefit f rom^ it really, I think 
that like everything else what you* 11 
qet back out of it depends on the 
f'ffnrt you put into a thing yourself, 

i en joy<?d it , 1 found It very helpful 
4ind it ronsolidatt»d my interests in thr 
lunqutigt* .md was a conHtiint rt-f rt*?^hi'r to 
what I had ioax nvd itimt^dxvkivly pr lor t c» 
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Rhi mimn Ian nastA an gcursa 

lmpo«in<i th@ weekly dlCipHne has 
improvod my vocabulary and improved 
my knowledge? of Irish, 

Critlcismfi msn dircctcMS at the absence of cultural 
siaterial and what was considered as an entertaint^nt bias 
in the prograime. learner B, for instance, appreciated 
the cntertainifient el^imsnt but felt that TOre could have 
been done to include an educational content in the 
entertainment frai^^work« 

The learners reported m> serious difficulties in 
keeping up with the amcsunt of new material presented each 
wevk or in or9aniatln9 and finding ti»<* to study* tearner B 
mentioned on week four that he had difficulty in keeping 
up with new material but did not refer to this difficulty 
tiiialn. 



THF ROLK or BUOADC ASTING IN INDEPENDENT X.E ARK1NG 

The e>tf«:?rience*i of these learners eatabXisheB that 
broadcasting has a significant role in independent learning. 
It iM oBRcnt ^.al , however^ that lx»th the producers of 
broadca$;t rourssrs and the learnf?ra recognise that the 
learner is an active intrraction with the course materials. 
This w*it^ assumod by the 'Anois is Aris* production team and 
hy four of thv f ivv U^arners who part icijp>atf*d in this 

ThiK distinct ion between the 'active* learner who 
take^ comrund of bin own study, usinq the iccourres that are 
tvailablf*, and the •passive' learner who 'follows* a course 
i critital in any study of independent learner. It is 
t jndamentaily a qucHt ion of control of the learning 
pii'CC'Ss. Out«s thf learnor control the process or is 
control xn the hands of an f?xternal aqent? The response of 
the U-arner to this question mav depend on the learner's 
confidence in approaching a Icarninq task. It could be 
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argued that the more organized learning a i^rson egagea 
in tht* more confident he or she Icn?coa0s in approaching 
leaminii activities. A learner who lacks this oonfidence 
way •drop-out' of an independent learning project. It 
may be that indei^ndent learning is the culmination of 
many years of education experiences during which there 
grows an awareness in the learner that control of the 
learning process rests in himself rather than in the 
teacoer. The experience of learner C in this paper 
illustrates the growth of this type of awarenessr though 
I do not suggest that such a theory can be based on the 
experience of one learner* Jt does, however, provide an 
example of what broadcasting can contribute to independent 
learning* The mt^^re existence of a broadcast course which 
postulates the active involvement of the learner in 
organizing his own learning is sufficient to generate 
indepi^nd«^nt Jearning activities aisong certain learners* 
It Id tricar fnm the cotmnents of the five learners that 
thi' launching of 'Anois is Aris' stimulated them to 
connxdpr learning Irish* Ic is probable that in four of 
the five cases a general desire to learn Irish would 
nut havo boen translated into a derision to study at that 
time had it not bt»en for 'Anois is Aris' - 

Thr convmience which broadcasting offers for those 
whf> wish tu study at hoim* has already been noted but in 
this c«?nti»xt it iss necessary to point out some of the 
d\HiUHMntiit|t-ii which may bi* aseodated with studying at 
hoin< - J may prove difficult for so«h? |>eople to break 
thiinuih the normal routine in the home and incorporate a 
study pattern into this routine. The f^rception of 
tf>levi?5iDn within the ho^e should also be considered. 
Telt vu^usn seen primarily as an entertainment medium 
and it in noticeable that the learners tend to use the 
term '^relax" xn relation to television* while radio was 
srrn afc> instructive and something one could concentrate on. 
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The discipline iftpon&d by a brc^dcaat course is 
mentioned by one learner and another mentioned that the 
radio programmes stimulated hin to further study: ''after 
listening to the radio I itouid cim& avay vith a burs of 
enthueiaam and wuld go to the book or would pick up Borae 
othiir bcsoK and do « bit of reading". 

These are sotc, but by no means all of the ways in 
which broadcasting can be of aasi5(tance to the independent 
Irarner. Further research in this area is necessary ^ 
particularly to determine what genuralizatlons the 
educational broadcaster car niake about the ways in which 
learners use the media 

CONCLUSION 

R<?search on -•^idepenaent learning has concentrated 
largely on pfDpirical studies and the development of 
mcthodolo Hes for investigating and analysing such 
learning. This emphasis on empirical study, while an 
c*dsential eJeffif^nt, has posslbxy curtailed the deveiopsient 
of D theory of the adult as an independent learner* 
Rrookf it»]U suggeBte that the i«)rks of Xnowles, Maslow and 
Curl R(u|€^rK challenge the "behaviourist notion of adult 
cducaticMi*' The humanist perspectives of these authors 
prcjviiJcK a philosophical foundation for the develojsnent 
t;f a theory of the person as a learner • Such a theory 
wc>u]d recognise the person as an active agent in control 
uf his uwn learning defining aims and specifying 
obiort ivt»s, selecting resources and planning activities 
and a&ksessinq OutConit^s. 

A theory of the adult as an indei^ndent learner would 
provide the framenrurk within which suitable guidance 
systems and resource© can be developed* Educational 
broadcasting is one such resource. If educational broad*- 
casting is to develop as a resource for independent leam- 
inq, a theoretical framework If an essential pre'^requieition. 
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Xri0h Educational Stud€&Bp fol.Z^ ISo.Z^ i98$» 



iNMm«Sn9 IffiKLMmr 1974 - 19S2 



Joy Bell 



I muia lika to begin by giving you « brief historical 
outline of the Korthem Irelam! IiuiuctiOT Programmer And 
a& I go along, ! will try to build in an evaluation of 
what happened. Then I will talk ^ut r^^ait develop- 
ments, and explain the reasons for our present posit i<m* 
Finally, I will outline briefly the structure of irtiat I 
thiniL would be the ideal inducticm programse. 



HISTORICAL QOTLIWE 

So far as Northern Ireland is concerned, the story is 
closely linked with what happened across the water, and 
this began in 1966-1969. 

During the period 1966-1969, a national survey of 
first year teachers was carried out by O^iversity of 
Bristol School of Education. This survey revealed that 
probationers were in need of very specific help during 
their ^irst crucial year. In particular, prior to beginn- 
ing teaching, many had a lack of kncnrledge of the-^cho^, 
pupils and schefi»s of work. 

In 1972, The Jamea Report made strcmg recoroendations 
in response to the needs set out in the national surveys 

a) teacher-tutors should be appointed and 
given a reduced teaching load. 



b) probationers should have a lightened 
teaching load, so that they might have 
time to continue their training. 
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c) the role of professicmal tutor should 
be explored. 

This report intrc^uced the idea of a continuum in the 
'Triple 1' concept* 

In 1973, The Lelievre Uteport made sinilar recoim^nd-* 
ations for Northern Ireland* 

By- 1974, as a result of this, five official pilot 
scheoes were launched in northern Ireland. My own involve 
ment ca«« when, in 1974, I waa appointed as a coordinator 
of one of the secondary schen^a* 

1974-1976: Phase I - THE ROI^ OF THE TEACHER TUTOR 

By the end of two years, the Queen* a University of 
Belfast Teachers* Centre Scheme had eleven schools - six 
gratm^ar and five secondary - each with a teacher* tutor. 
It wae essentially a school^based schesie. The ei^ihdsis 
was on initiaticm into a Bch€»>l rather than induction into 
a profession, and quite frankly, many teacher-tutors stuck 
at that stage and did not sm^ve on into the professional 
develc^>i!^nt role which we l^d anticipated. 

We looked hard at the role of teacher-tutor through- 
out the school year, and found that it ought to pass on 
into a wider framework thus: 

K SuB ^aer tera Appointa^nt cf probationer in a school. 
The teacher-tutor influences choice of classes, rooms, 
timetable on probationer's behalf. 

2. Pre-school visits in June and late August The teachui: 
tutor, knowing his objectives for these visits, 
organises them in coo^ration with appropriate staff. 

3- Septeiidber inservice orientation. The teacher*- tutor 
provides specifiic, practical support in the early 
weeks. 
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Atttuiwn tftm - ftd^ptiitiaii. teachi^r-tutor mrks 

closely nith the to«d of DepartRN^nt, providin? Imlp. 
He sees the probatl«^^r teaching and arranges for him 
to see experienced teachers* 

5, Spring and Suroer terns - drvelojaBtjiit , As initiation 
into school procedures decreases, opportunities for 
professional deveXopstrat increase. 

6. June The teacher^tutor may or may not be involved in 
the probationer's assess^nt* 

May /June - Overview of the year's prograimi^. 

The role of the Teachers' Centre was prijnarily to 
organise a training programs^ for this new breed of 
people - teacher-tutors. In the first stages, the teacher- 
tutors themselves drew up a list of topics they wished to 
cover to help them to run their school-bascKS sessions with 
their probationers* nout of them were senior n^oobers of 
staff, and aln^sit all were given time free in common with 
their probationers » Incidentally « becau^ it was a pilot 
echemt^t they received the princely sum of El 00 a year for 
their services in those halcyon days. 

As far as their training progranrae was concerned, the 
kind of things we covered in the once-iK>nthly sessions 
were; 



Thf needs of probationers throughout the 
school year. (Appendix A gives a typical 
list created by a teacher-tutorK 

The initiation procedure in the first few 
wt^eks. 

How to help the probationer in the classroom. 
An introduction to guidance and counselling. 
Composition and use of case studies. 
A study of the initial training programme. 
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Hl^ndix B is froai the diary of one teacher-*tutor, 
and perhaps gives the flavour of the job «>re effectively 
than a job description could. 

Centre-based, %m did very little for the probationer 
in those early days - we left it alKst entirely to the 
teacher- tutor. The probationers caae into the Centre 
three times during the year for the following t 

A talk by tte Inspectorate on the 
assesssmnt procedure. 

Discussion with practising teachers, in 
subject-abased groups* 

An exercise in role-play to highlight 
problems of relationships and comunication 
In schc»3l8« 

It is easy with hindsight to see the weaknesses in 
%irhat we were achieving. Although the schools inimlved 
thought very highly of the sches^ - and it is interesting 
to note that teacher- tutors were prc^mted to Vice- 
principals and Principals with aa^zlng rapidity - w l^cai^ 
aware of ini^rtant flaws; 

a) The subject barrier was a very real one* 

* Where a teacher-tutor was a physics teacher 

and the probationer a classics teacher, 
both felt that they had very little COTinK^n 
ground* 

b) The teacher-tutor needed the very real 
support of the Head, or he could achieve 
very little. And Heads had to he very 
committed to t^*- whole concept before they 
were lavish wa.th release tiwBt either for 
teacher-tutor or probationer. In tl»ory, 
they had agreed to both. In fact, we 
agreed with Bristol findings that certain 
factors had to be present in the school if 
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d succoBsful induotiCHi Bchmse was to 
o|ieraty. See Appendix C, 



PHASE 11, SXTBiaiAL StypPORT SUBJTOr BA5EP 

In 1976 we altered the nature of <Hir support consid^ 
erabXy when ve looved into the business of giving external 
support to probationers in their om subjects {which 
incidentally was in line with what happened in the 
Liverpool scheme J It took three /four years of exper- 
imenting to streamline tj^is, but what happens now is that 
the five providing institutions in Greater telfjist share 
the various subjects between them and, until this vear# 
they have been offering 3-6. one day courses in each 
subject for all probation's in the Pilot scheme schools. 

The provision is as follows: 

Q»U.B, Teachers* Centre - English, Maths, R.E. 

Stranmillis College - Science 

St Joseph's College - History, Geography 

St Mary's .College - Modern Xianguages, Com^rce 

Ulster Polytechnic - p.£.,Hc»ne EconOTica,Art ,C,D»T* 

Here X should cojmi»>nt on problens of release. In 
tht? early days, schools %rere horrified about releasing 
probationers a great deal - we never had anything like the 
original recoimi^ndationa of The Jaises Report , although in 
the schools where induction worked best, probationers had 
a lightened teaching load» When the subject courses began, 
we tried one full day a term and then quietly increased it 
to twt» and then three. The interesting thing is that for 
the most part this is now happily accepted, and we like to 
think that the quality of the courses has been a help in 
this respect. 

Regarding the subject courses, I can speak mat 
accurately of those provided by the Teachers* Centre, 
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namely in En^Xiirti* nathm And Itellgloiia Ediica^ira. <to 
guiding primiplefl in WHmting these cmirsefi^ are as 



1, To involve the eubj^t lr«spectorG In at 
least one progra^^, as eiibject 
specialists. 

2, To told at least one prc^raeM in a school. 



their inmnrations/aiaterials/ ideas. 

4. To put c»q;>hasis on providing useful 
Salter ials. 

5. To Include one session on teaching the slow 
learner, c»ie cm G.CpE. and one on C.S«E« 



Thus we have graduliy aoved itKm slaply being a support 
for the teacher*-tutor to being one point of a triangle of 
support for ttw pi^>tetioner, che other tw being the 
teacher-tutor and the Itead of I^partMnt* lk>re and »ore 
ve have coa» to see ttuit it is vital to work with the 
Head of DepartTCnt in order to do anything valuable in the 
subject area for the protMitioner* So have experijaented 
In different ways of involving the Head of Department. 



1. He used them as course leaders. 

2. We sent the probationers l^cX with copies 
of interesting materials for their Bead 
of Department in the hope that they «K>uld 
discuss it together. 

3. We infomd Heads of Department in detail 
of the aims of the course/agenda etc«, 
and invited their co^^ments. 



But »te still realize that despite all our endeavours, 
there are strict limitations in this ai^a. For exat^le, 
if the probationer is having major problems because of the 
organisation of sch<K)l, (e.g.tli^tabling, unsuitable 




To UM good practising teachers to pass on 
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cla0seSf no room of ono*a om or perhapa an unMtiBfoct** 
ory no nuittor bow ejccsllent the ottemal course 

ia, it cannot do anything to help, ttcnfover, w© have now 
had Blx ycMira of experlmnting with external subject 
courses and wo feel that for the atost part we can stand 
over their quality. 

THE TEACHER-TUTOR AND IHXtlJiL YBAIllHfG 

, ~, ' — 

The scheises organised by the three collets have used 
the resources on their own doorstep, and experiraented with 
ways of using the teacher-^tutor with students during 
initial training. Xn St. Jose|^*s, students hai^ a week 
of preparation prior to teaching practice # and both teacher- 
tutors and principals ccwio in to help with that preparation* 
In St Mary's* teacher-tutors have been specifically trained 
in a programme of clinical observation in the classroom, 
and they are encouraged to practise this prograsHse to help 
their students on teaching practice. Straimillis alno 
bring teacher-tutors in to help prepare students for a 
period in school. In the case of the Teachers* Centre, 
unlike the colleges, we do not have a built-in suf^ly of 
Btudent«» available. But our teacher-tutors very bochi 
found that they were the logical people to provide a 
•minl-im»uction scheme' for the students *^en they arrived 
In school* They scaled down the programe of initiation 
which they usted with their probationers, and used this 
potted version successfully with students. He are at 
present working with teacher-tutors, developing materials 
to usr during teaching practice. 

1970; THK TEACHES-TUTOR STt?DY GSOOP SKKjlTT 

While this was the picture at the coalface, two 
bodies set up by the Departtoent monitored the iduction 
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programMP# The flrttt mia the Teacher '■^Tu tor sti^ Group > 
chaired by the Staff inspector in charge of Inservice 
vhlch prodU€:ed a report in 1979. The Teacher-Tutor froup 
ifaa given that nam and brief because at the tifte it i^s 
eat up it believe that the teacher-tutor was the focal 
point of inservice. But when the group had a closer look 
they realized that induction/ inaarvice were really the 
responsibility of a wider group of people « a managemnt 
team rf|her thui one perecm. Instead of training one 
person per school, if the continuus of initial training - 
induction - inaervice wais^ to be preserved * a much wider 
concept had to bm envisaged, and this imuld necessarily 
be BIO re expensive. External factors very often influence 
if not dictate t^ pattern of events in education as in 
other fields f and about this tiiw there was a change of 
government and with that change of government came heavy 
financial cut backs, tlie result was that the recoBtti^nd- 
ations of the report had no chance of gettlnc, off the 
ground in their original form. A second external factor 
which came about the aama tisie was the drop in size of 
schools and the consequent drop in the nua^r of probat- 
ioners appointed. This factor is still with us and has 
^lad a very important influence on the development of the 
induction Programn^. 

1961 DEPARTftEHT OF EPlTCATI(»a, MOHTHERK IRKUWD (PEN!) 
PUBLICATION - Staff Developaent ^ Induction 

The teacher^tutor study group was replaced by the 
I nduction Coordinating Group , /innthi»r body B^t up by DQ«I 
This time, however, it had representation not only from 
each of the five schemes* but also from each of the five 
Area Boards. Its brief was to look at the possible 
provision of an induction prograxnaB^ province-wide. In 
19B1« it produced protnibly our n^st i0ifK>rtant document to 
do with induction Staff Development - Induction and thi 
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tx>oklet met induction square ly in the context ot staff 
di9velop8ient within a achool. 

This is basically where w@ stand at present. The 
Induction progrsRSse as we iktw see it is not - as It was 
initially a structure created sinqply to respond to the 
deflciencoB of the school or gaps in training • The aiai 
is a t^Bitive one - to aid the professlcMial develofment 
of first year teachers, and help to nkske them into fully 
professional people, and this is a pimress which nay begin 
in their first year but should continue until the day they 
retire. The teacher-tutor study group was right when they 
said 4 team was involved. In fact the whole school is 
involvi'J* The school must have certain characteristics if 
it is to promote any staff develop^nt - of which 
induction is one i^rt. And therefore, I have ccM»e in a 
ffjundabout way to saylnq that, in the early days^^e 
probably paid too much attention to the role of the tutor 
iind too little to the fact that the school as an organis- 
ation at ; as a c oRittunlty has the strongest effect on the 
bet^i nn i mj^ teache r in tergs of professional developm ent . 
What w have moved towards is accepting the notion that 
the pi'tscm who needs training is not the teacher-tutor 
but the Head, because he is the one who can bring about a 
strboul in which professional development will be fostered* 
CIt interest 3 ng to note that the Inspector who chaired 
the Teacher^ tutor study group is now in charge, among 
other th^ntjK, of (3rganising series of residential courses 
for Heads-) I still belitwr there is an important, 
ptactirifl task for the teacher-tutor, perhaps I see his 
rolt* now Tiorv a ^ that of liaison offic€*r. In terms of 
ptofessional devflopmcnt , however, his powers are limited 
and arr ront rolled by thv school and itf* envi roniw*nt , 
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THE l-iyi^EOT POSITIOH 

Maanwifllc? what haa happefiDd to the external proqtaxmo 
for probationers? 

The Coordinating Croup made on^^ iisfH^rtant contrlbtxt** 
ion when it brought the Boards together, because no^ 
have been aaked by DENJ to provide a standardised external 
induction progranm province-'Wide for ail probationers, 
and to do it through the Boards. &ecaus<e of the drop in 
the nuJHber of probationerci, this seems a cicK>d tiism to try 
it. 

It in only October 1982 and we are not very far into 
thi» experimental yt.^r, so I cannot co^i^mt on how success- 
ful this will be. So far, my colleague Mrs Harris and I 
have visited all the Boards individually and have had a 
juint mt?i»tinq with them* We are aware that there is a 
tremenduuH amount of goodwill for the Idc^a. But we will 
now for the? first time be working with probationers in 
sch<Ktis which have no teacher-^tutors, and therefore, we 
hav« had to anticipate a lack of information in the schools. 
Ho wt' hav«* produced a series of fcuii booklets un bt^half of 
the Boards, introducing the external courses to four 
different sets of people for whom they are relevant - 
Heads and Senior 3taff, Heads of Ocpartroent, first year 
teacherB, and Inspt^rtors/Advisors . The Boards then stamp 
the booklets and send theaj out to their own schools. We 
iktv at present involved in drawing up the normal prograwie 
from tht^ fivf? providing institutions^ but this tiim?, 
dej>ending on \ ho spread of probationers throughout the 
Prnvinre, thv courses will aomet ifin^s have to bt* run in 
TeacrhiTs* Centres in other areas as well as or instead of 
Ik^Jf^iBt and adroinist rat ively I foresee many headaches* 
But if the Irist right y«»ars have done nothing i-lse, they 
hiivv Jiuuit* UK HW^ie ul the fxisf.ibi 1 1 i les as %tfell as the 
limitations of txternal courses, and though we realize it 
is thf* least part of Induction, it is also an important 
oni' and proinibly the simplest part to streamline. 
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The iichfuae for Priioar^ schools was organised on the 
same basis as the secondary one, I was not directly 
involved with it, except on occasigns when w brwcrht the 
two groups of teacher-tutors tc^ether for training 
prograiimes. Like the secCHidary schen^, it was 90 per cent 
school-based^ but it became apparent earlier than in the 
secondary sector that roles were falling. Thus we found 
that we were training teacher-tutors for a role they would 
exercise very occasionally, For a time, we tried to 
involve 'sleeping teacher-tutors* more in inservice and 
working parties prc^Suced very valuable materials* For 
eKajaple, Mrs McCrogan, the priir^ry coordinator, and a 
group of teacher-tutors prc^Iuccd the publication Read , 
Think , D i Hcuss . 

Now, simply because of eKpediencyr we run courses for 
probationprji in thet Centra*, and attemt>t as far as time 
permits to work through the principals. Attendance at 
thc!Be coursc-R is particularly high. 

There was one experimental year when the coordinator 
wurkt'd as a p«>ripatetic tutor in small outlying schools. 
Hut Khf found that her role was very limited and this did 
not continue* The probationers appreciated her help when 
shp was theru, but thi^rc? was also an internal role which 
shv jviBt could not fulfil, 

Jt i^» t^lvuvi* it-mpt inq to ask onself - If I had a 
clean Hht>i»t, what kind of scheme would I have? Ideally, 
I would like to sev something akm to what in the medical 
profot>&iun is calU^d the houseman's year a year when on 
the one hand the probationer would be fully professional 
m his own right in that he %«>uld earn a full salary, but 
un tht* other hand he would continue to have support and 
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traifiimj. Hi? wuld teach three days out of five. The 
fourth and fifth day he ^uld spend on training - half in 
the school and half in the Centre, with aosie tiM built-in 
for educational research. The school would have to put 
itself out to do the training, as indeed a training 
hospital doe», but as a perk for its trouble it would be 
allowed to appoint the probationer for the year as a 
BupernuRerary, subject to the guarantee that it %#ould 
provide the factors which I believe can contribute to 
professional developim?nt . One attraction of this idea 
would be that it would give a guaranteed year of employ- 
went, when the probationer would have the optwrtunity to 
dovetail theory with practice, but the responsibility for 
it would bv with the school. It is intriguing to 
dlscov«-r tha* teaching is one of the few professions 
which does n t give probationers the opportunity of such 
a 'bridging' p<>riod b<?tween initial training and in^ervice. 
Moreuvtr at the* present time with dwindling nuiabers of 
probationers it roight be an opportune tiRie to set up such 
a structure but, alas, it is only a dreaiB. 
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THE IPEItTiyiCATlCT OF FIK^TXQireR giEEa>S 
(A possible cbeckllBit, c<»piled by Teacher-tutors) 

rre-St^ptember; CcHiflraatlan of the appolntMHt- 

SAlary, Contract, cowdltions of aervlcre. 
. Jolo specif Ida tioit - clear underatandin^ 
of subjects to be taught. Knowlei^e of 
the school, background of children etc. 
Plan of the school tljuetable* 
ScheBMQS of i^ork an<? appropriate planning 
material. 

General personal needs, acccmoodation, 

travelling etc. 

The LcKral Authority. 

septtmbfi; Appropriate material; Keys, nxu^er of 

' classes etc, feel confident with hard- 

ware, know where it la available. 
To be settled at hence/travel • 
To be familiar with day-to-day procedures 
r^: sanctiwis, accidents, to be* aware of 
resourres/l Ibrary • 

To know key people and where to find 

fhpm? procedures/ pastoral system. 

To have relaxation of sup<?rvlBory duties 

and administrative responsibilities. 

Reassurance* 

Not tu be overwhelmed especially with 
.idminist ration. 

To perform well in class during the first 
Wfiek . 

To have a balanced tin^ table re: 

iillocalion of classes. 

To have a suitable claasjroom Cor ail 

lessons. 
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Not to havig initiative undermined. 

To have a satisfactory relationship with 

Head of Dei^rtment. 

h relaication of teachin9 duties. 

Heat of AutuiRm Guidance and re'-aasuranoe res 
!\^annin9 of lessons 
Ccmtent of lesaona 
Fn^ress of children 
Record keeping and marking 
The school's asaesss^nt system . 
Kncwledge of hov they are to assessed\^ 

and how they are progressing. 
General support frc^ other staff {e.g. to 
appreciate that certain classes cause 
problems to all) 

To share problems with other probationers, 
f Kelp vith writing reports. 

Guidance in practical subjects re: 
{a) rapid use of materials (b) criteria 
for assrssment* 
Role of Adviser* 

Post Christies 1. Reassurance 

2. Awarc^nass of professional' issues 

3. Teachers* Centref? 

4. Guidance on in-service courses. 
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APPCTDIX B 
Q.U.B, T£ACHEI^' C£3tmtE 



5 Septen^r 



6 September 



n» Sept rnU)k»r 



>«)TES TVtOH A TEf^:mil-TOTQB DIARY 

The inevitable problcsst hes crc^>ped up. 
John BlacX came to loe at lunch ti»e to say 
that he had ai^reed at intervlev to t^ch 
Bcm wth8« although he hae only Physical 
Education qualifications. But he was 
eoropleti*ly taken aback to find t«**^ -.t 
s^ans one period of maths in the veek 
Including a Certificate of Secondary 
&lucation (CSE) class. He is particularly 
vorri^ about the CSR group in case he will 
let th^ do%m* I must try to get him 
tiwitched to a non-*exam class, at the very 
least. 

No luck I Tackled the maths Head of C^part- 
ment and then we both tried the Vice 
Principal. But he is adamant that it is 
not possible' to switch him l^ause of the 
tiinetatale de^nds* 

I went back to mths Head of Department to 
sec if he could 'restrea©* the CSE classes, 
BO that young Black could work with the 
slower pupils and not feel so inadequate. 
But that is also li»|x>S5ible« Kaybe it is 
not a good idea ai^rway. The slower pupils 
are the ones who are probably in roost need 
of an experienced teacher. 

Had a chat with Black again today. He's a 
very conscientious chap - st^xll desperately 
worried about his CSE classes . I* pi trying to 
reinforce Uin confidence in his own ability 
until I can cnme up with any other practical 
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help« X can be very little help cm mtbs 
content ee X an no nath^aticiani 

20 Septenber A solution at last- 1 decided the beet 

action t#as to have a session with Black and 
the maths Stod of X>epartiiient together. We 
finally arrangcNi that Black should work 
aloi^ with another maths teacher, idiile the 
two classes are doing course work, and also 
that he and the Read of Departmnt should 
have one period a week when they are able to 
get tCKfether to work out any prc^lems, They 
iKith seem enthusiastic about this arrangement 

13 CH2tober Had a lengthy chat with John Black cdt>out 
his naths. It's still important to build 
up his confidence here, although he is 
quite happy about his PE teaching. 

4 December r3ths Bead of Department had a word with me 
today about John Black's results. He is 
very happy that his CSK results colore very 
favourably with those of the other classes. 
He thinks our earlier action is justified. 

7 December Saw John Black at lunchtime, and w»de a few 
encouraging remarks about his results* He 
admitted that he quite enjoys the work now. 
Says that the fact that he had to learn the 
subject material himself meant that his 
preparation was thorough r and he realized 
murt? clearly the difficult ies the pupils 
had to face* 

6 April Maths Head of Department wants Black to 

keep some maths classes next year,^ Would 
be keen to use him with reiw»dial maths 
groups* Black seems happy about the idea 

too! 
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APPEWXtX C 

Q.U«B. TEACHBRS* CSHtm 

Hajor Coj^xments of School^Based Indixcticm Scheiwa 

1. The scliC l has a defined Induction policy. 

2. This policy has been made knom within the 
school. 

3. An appropriate nteator of staff has overall 
responsibility for seeing that tto school's 
induction policy is carried out, 

4. The school has produced an induction training 
needs for the year ahead. 

5- The school is able to carry out its induction 
training plan effectively, 

6. Probationers are released and/or encouraged 

to attend any centre-abased induction activities, 

7, Induction scheme records are maintained. 
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Irieh Educational Studime, fol^S^Ha,!^ 19B$» / 

AH INVESTXaATXC^f INTO SOIffi FACTOItS APFECTXHG TOE 
REATrxmiR OF FRXNMY Hmn^Em in THEIR FXJffiST YEAR 
ON PHOMTXm in THE Pim»RY SCWQOL 

Fascia p*Sioraln , 



Since the publication of the Jamms Regwort in 
Britain discussion has intensified cm the best possible 
i#ay of reforming the prdbatlonary y«ar for newly^ 
qualified teachers* There are reports of studies and 
discussions which seek to identify the problems invol>^ 
in the induction and orientation of the young teacher 
and various suggestions to overccsming all or siost of 
these problems. 

Initial training has two major purposes - higher 
education and professicmal training and frcm ten to 
twenty weeks of unpaid but reasonably realistic practice 
teaching. Following this training period the young 
teacher arrives in the school to begin a ont- year 
probationary period. Problems fac^ by these first year 
teachers warrant separate attentl|»i because they are 
quite different from those encountered in the schools on 
practice teaching in the following respects:^ 

1. probationers receive a full salary; 

2* provided they coiaplete the probationary 
period satisfactorily, they have tenure 
for life; 

3. they hav€» a full teaching load; 

4» they have full responsibility for a class; 

'j. ihfiy receive no supervision from their 
ex'-college and only minimal jiupervlsion 
from their school? 
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6« f^y recfiiw uncertain support trtm pearoi 

7» tteir ^lue oclmtAti<m and rmtereme group 
is msm based within tha Mhool culture 
i^ereas as stuitoits it has been vithin the 
college culture i 

8. they are craaltt^ to the sane children, 
colleagvms and jcA> for at least one year and 
pr<4iably a great deal Icmgeri 

9. they have a high and specific cosmitKent to 
their school and pupils f 

10. they have a very high eahaustion rate (»ental, 
emotional and physical stress caused by daily 
deaiands of tlm jo^) i 

11. their perwMial and social circinastances are 
often undergoing ccmsiderable change.^ 



IHE STRUCTURE OF TEACHER EDlKyiTIOT IH THE REP03tlC 



initial and Pre"*Service Education and Traiiiing 



tabu: 1 



IR£Ua»0 - PniHhSOl 



College of 
Education - 
recognised 



3 Year B.Kd, 



3 Year 8.]M> (Pass) 
Colleges o^ 
Education associated 
with University of 
Dublin 



3 Year B.A/B*Soc* 
Science. B« 5c « 
University based 



colleges of NpU.I, 



W.O.l^/toiversity 
of Dublin. 



Priioary - Academic 
and Professional 



15^ i^eks school 
practice 



1 year Graduate 
course Colleges 
of Education 



15* wccKb school 
practice 



1 Year B«£d. CHons.) 
Trinity College 
based 



9 weelcs school 
practice 



Academic 



One year of Probation and (Induction?) 



Forty years of In-^Service Education {?) 
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Table 1 outlines the structure of teacher etfueaticm 
m the nofMdtilic of XrolukI for s»rlmry school teachers. 

The purpose of this study iss 

1. to dewribs bos» of the factors nhich affrat 
first year probaticmary teachers in primary 
schools In Dublin City and County^ as 
perceived by principal teachers and by first 
year teachers m prc^ticMi in these si^oolsi 

2. to analyse critically the o^nditicms uniter 
which prolmtionary teachers serve their 
first year of teaching; 

3. to identify the support given to prc^ationary 
teachers in their induction into the teaching 
profession 7 

4. to identify the induction prcM^edures currently 
in operation; 

5. to arrive at soma avareness of the prot^tiouary 
teachers • j^roeptions or attitudes tomrds them; 

6* to arrive at Busoie atmreness of the probationary 
teachers* perceptions of th^ir own exi^riencea 
and reactions to their first year of teaching. 

The main thrust of the research, by e^ns of a postal 
questionnaire to Principal teachers and probationary 
teachers In Dublin City and Counly, was to collect data on 
the principals* perception of the factors affecting the 
first year teacher and the probationers* own perception of 
factors atfecting their first year as teachers on 
probation. Although the study was primarily concerned 
with the ' obationers* induction into the teaching 
profession, 41 was considered appropriate to send queat- 
ionnaircf; first tu principal teachers in order to 
ascertain thc?ir own perceptions of the probationary ye*»r. 
The cliimitf?, prganisation and fiianageni^nt of a school. 
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together with the whoJLe school ocwsunity play a vital 
role in the induction of the ycmng teacher - the princ- 
ipal therefore* plays a vital part in this process* The 
questionnaire arrive throimh several stafes and in its 
final broad plan aiKd to collect inforaation in five 
^ main areas t 

1. Biographical data and training background • 
2» Appointment and placemnt. 
3, Teaching data. 
• 4, A fraisemrk for induction - the 

teacher* 
S* Personal data. 

lofonsation in relation to each of these areas was 
gathered by questions in the questionnaire to probation- 
ary teachers in their first year of service in the 
primary school. The questionnaire to principal teachers 
in it« broad plan aiB^ to mll^t informtion in three 
main areas: 



•rh*- Bchools surveyed comprised every primary school 
in Dublin City and County. The list of schools was 
obtained from the I^part^ont of Education, Statistics 
Section, School B which had been recent !• closed or 
anialgamated were indicated and new schools had been addend 
to the list. The Uepartment of Education gtatistical 
Keport, 1979-80,^ indicated the following: 



1. The school /principal - biographical data, 

2. The probationary teacher. 

3. Methods of advising and assessing 



probationary teachers « 
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TABLE 2 
NATXCH^ SCHOOLS BY CaUNTY 



County 



Ho ot National SchcK)Is 
Ordinary special 



Total 



Dublin City 
Dublin County 



237 (63) 
144 131 



26B 



9 



153 



Plyurea in brackets r«fer to the nuBlc«r of schools 
with special class09« 

The |K>pulation in the survey mb obtain^ thus; 
Dublin City : nuaber of schMls on revised list 228 1 
29 schools excludcKl by request; five schools clos^ or 
amalcfamated; 30 schools excluded as they %^ere used in the 
pilot study* Thus the total schools in the {papulation 
for Dublin* City tr&s 163» 

Dublin County ; number of schools on revised list 180j 
IS schools vrere excluded as they wre used in the pilot 
study* Thus the total BchcK>ls In the iK?pulation for 
Dublin County was 165. The total population surveyed was 
328 schools. 

Thr res3x>nBf* to the survey wa|i as follows: 



QUESTIONNAIRES TO PRINCIPALS AND PROBATIOnARY TEACHEHS 



Nujnber of questionnaire's 

distributed in the survey 326 (100%) 14^ (100%) 
Number of questionnaires 

returned 204 <62.2%) tOS (72.4% 

Nuffibor of ^jue^t ionnaires 



TABLE 3 



PrirjcipAls 



Probationers 



analysrti 



174 1^1%} 



100 (71.4%> 
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An AfuilyBi& of the factiuil informtlon mmght In the 
queetioimair^ resulted in the follonings 

1. Profiles of the Principal Teacher ami the 
Prohatioaary 'XHeacher* i.e. the reepcmdents. 

2. A profile of the respondents* sctool. 

Mith re^erd to questicms on attitude, the results 
consisted of an analysis of tte characteristics i^ichs 



1. (a) gave a profile of the principal's percept- 
ion of the role in the early induction process 
- selectiim and interview, 

(h) gave a profile of the probationer's 
perception of the selection and interview 
procedures. 

2. (a) gave a profile of the principal's percept*^ 
ion of support for tl^ probationary teacher in 
in the fone of an indiK:tlon course. 

Ibl formulated a profile of the school and the 
probationer. 

(c) forsmlated a profile of help which the 
probationary teacher needed - in school and out 
of school. 

Id) formulated a profile of the (irobat loners' 
perceptive of the ideal induction procefs. 

(el formulated a profile of the perspec ive of 
th<> probationers' job satisfaction^ 



In Bummarlsing the data regarding the Principal 
Teacher, the over-all picture was of a ^'O'.ng male rlnc- 
ipal in his first principalshlp. The inexperience of the 
principal %#ould have certain implications for him in his 
role as support agent in the induction process* In the 
system of prosH^tion m the Primary sector, a teacher is 
teaching his class today and t<»i»rrow is either a 
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teaching principal (BchcK>l8 with Igss than eight teachers) 
or a 'walking* principal |»choolB with eight teachers or 
more). The responsibilities of the new role of principal, 
without any type of foraalited training in organisaticm, 
administration, personnel selection and relationships, 
are of their very nature denanding of the sKills 
expertise, tln^ and personality of the newly appointed 
principal* In an non-fonaalised induction prcKiess it can 
easily be seen how the problems oii the probationer can 
fade into insignificance as the Prlncif^l endeavoi^rs to 
cope with the daily problems of a busy school 

With regard to the proinitioner, the profile which 
emerged was of a predomlnently young probationer with a 
B*Ed. Degree, teachinq in schools which had classes from 
Junior Infants to Sixth. The majority of the population 
was* female, over three quarters, and most were teaching 
the agc-ranife of their choice. 

Amonvfst the most iiqportant factors which influenced 
the probationers in their choice of schools were: 

(a) the fact that they had no other job offer, and 
{h) the reputation of the schocil. ' 

Ther^ was no indication of any great dissatisfaction with 
ihrir teaching j^ositions. 

Over a third of the schools In the surveir had no 
male teacher h on their staffs. ThiB rontinuing decline 
in thi> itwtle tiNirher pc"»pulation must affect the profession 
as a whole. There are many schools wh*fre children will 
htiv** ix * I'uh^tic i with a ttirtle it?«tt'hfl Ihloui^htuil Iheii 
cTitiie Primary i:tluratiun. In our changinci society where 
chiUlren inm 'broken* hrnnea homes with a single 
fMirnt <{?rnerallv tem^slt:) f^itheriesw children due to 
eaily tiiath, — there xh an ever incteaciiny likelihood 
t!uii chlUlren will qti>w from infancy to teens without the 
ifjfli'tnc-" iif a male. There is a qrowinq runcern within 
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the profesBion at thlB decline in the aale ontrimts to 
the t«!aching profesvion mni forts aro heing ud« to 
identify th© factors which ar«i influencing this decline. 

There «#as evidence that the r^iicticm in the pupil/ 
teacher ratio during the past few years wb benefitting 
the probationary teacher. The wajority taught m the 
traditional dlaearocm but it Ma diiMippointing to note 
that almost a quarter taught in pre-fabricated buildings. 
Many of the probationers had family i^sbers in the 
teaching profession and this was seen as an added source 
of support and help. 

The Principal's perception of his role in the early 
induction process indicated that the main difficulty was 
caused by having to set up the ai^intaent process 
without sufficient notice, i.e. teachers leaving the 
school Without giving three month's notice, reductic»is 
being n^de in the pupil/teacher ratio during the sonth of 
June. In cases where the reduced ratio allowed for a new 
appointment this tj,eant that the t^ole interviewing prt^ess 
from national advertising to selection had to be completed 
within two weeks, if the new teacher was to be given an 
opportunity to visit the school, meet the clasc, the 
teachers and be given soise help to prepare him for his new 
job xn September. In the survey the principal teachers 
indicated that the latett date by which they usually know 
the naitJt* of every probationary teacher who will be taking 
up an itppointmi^nt in the school was: 



DATE OF CONflftrtATIuN OF A^rOXHTHEHT TOR AUTUMN TERM 



TABLE 4 



Number 



April 30 
May n 



12 
35 
56 
32 
22 
13 
4 



7 
20 
32 
18 
13 

a 

2 



June W 
July n 
Auqust J1 
Other 



No n*pj y 



Tt^tal 



100 
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From the data in Table 4 it is evident that 77 per ctent 
of thv prlncl;^>al» in thv sunrey have ap|K7intments 
confirmed by July iU As all Primary Schaois in the 
Republic of Ireland close for Si««Rer vacation on June 30, 
thr» means that all teachers appointjpd after that date 
will not hai^ an opportunity to visit the school to n»?et 
tt*dcher& and pupils. The principal is unable to 
implement the early induction procedures of meetings and 
consultations %fith the school ccHSWunity. The thirteen 
principals in the survey v^o co^t^nted in the open'^ended 
section of the question luider 'other*, indicated that they 
have been forcc*d on occar.ions to look for teachers to 
fill unexpected vacancies on th** last day of the susoner 
holidays. They believed that it was essential to have a 
panel of trained supply teachers fepilable for such 
emerqencies which could be called ^on to fill vacancies 
until a permanent appointment could be made. At present 
no such panel exists even for substitute teachers* 

m tntt?rvie«ing a probationary teacher the following 
were pt»rcoivt;d by ptincipals as most useful: 

TABUS 5 
USEFUL GUIDE - INTERVIEW 





Kank 


Number 


% 


class of dcqroe 


1-3 


14 


8 


Main subject 


1-i 


27 


15 


References from coilet|e 
Peraonal references 


1-J 


126 


12 


t-.i 


73 


42 


Aptitudes * complement 
existing team 


1-3 


136 


73 



Uth%?r useful information included the ^jt^neral appearance, 
dress, &|.M?i>ch and pt»rsonality of the applicant and a 
referonce from the prinrtpnl of the school whc-re the 
applicant cumpleted tt^achinq practlrt?. 
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The fact that the applicant had family i&i^»er8 in the 
profeaaicm vaa conaiiSerfKl helpful and In «rtg^ areas 
the fact that a teaicher atMHml that b9 mB socially 
consciotts o:Z the needs of the miderprivilegi^ child* 

Principals perceived the ideal tray to introduce a > 
prcl>at lonary teacher to the school i% follow t 

TAF 6 

IDEM A* iKTriOT 



Rank Nuii^r % 



Interview probationer in 
the school f 




87 


50 


Invite teacher to neet \ 
principal to discuss ^ 
general organisatic^ 


1-3 


142 


82 


Heet staff in school 




77 


44 


Meet staff sociafly 
outside school 


1-^3 


23 


13 


Meet close (es) he m^uld 
be expected to teach 


1-3 


69 


40 


Work with class, discuss 
work with class teacher 


1-3 


65 


37 


Give teacher & schcKvl 
hancGt^ook 


1^3 


13 


7 


Provide up-to-d^ite 
records of pupi. s" 
progress 


1-3 


32 


18 



The introduction of the young teacher to the school is an 
important factor in the induction process. "Riere were 
many cmments indicating that the majority of, principals 
were anxious to exteiMa warm welcc^ne to their newest 
colleague and to make Ui?^ransitl<w period as i^aningful 
as possible » However, it was stressed that it wsts not 
always {H:>6Bible to achieve this idea?. «#hen short-rtotice 
staff vacancies occurr^. 
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Ptp^ctp^lB ^riboB^ schools m^jc^ designeii for co- 
operAtlv« tOAchii^ in shared areas ii^licated that the 
Mitly aisqpointed teacher %iouId if 1^ were possible, !:» 
given an opportunity to m^t his teaching {mrtnar to 
discuss ^thcNiB and pluiB. 

i 

Zn (primary schools in the Republic of Ireland the 
Principal teacher* s designate responsibilities include: 

ensuring that each laenber of the staff 
carries out his duties in accordance with 
the requirt^nts of^t^ Rules for National 
Schools* lie should avail hiauself of 
c^portunities to visit classrooauB to 
becoM fmiliar with the quality of the 
teacher's work. He shguld give encourage^* 
fl^nt, advice and teaching o^nonstrations 
or arrange for teaching demonstrations 
particularly in the case of weak teachers 
or teachers on probation. 4 

In order to ensure that each teacher carries out his 
duties and responsibilities # the principal teacher isust 
^>prai8e. Since he is not obliged in any way to write 
reports this appraisal is informal* 72 (41 per cent) of 
the responden^s believed that the principal should carry 
out fomal appraisal of the work of the probationary 
teacher; 100 158 per cent) did not agree with forstal 
ai^ralsal . 

In analysing the criteria which principal teachers 
use when staking their appraisal, either formally or 
informally, 62 136 jHsr cent) indicated that they would 
use assessment in terias of "improven^nt* fi«e» a 
recognition of the fact that^robationary ^.eachers start 
off at different polr^s) . 51 (29 pBt cent) indicated « 
that they would use an analysis approach (i.e. grading a 
niuBber of qualities pertaining to the *gcH>d* teacher by 
awarding A, B, C, D or £) : 50 (29 per cent) indicated 
that they would use other criteria when making their 
appraisal ^uch as observing teacher /pupil relationships, 
the probationary teacher's willingness to co-operate in 
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planning achemcB and the teacher's control 1& the class 
situation. 5S (32 {^r cent) principals telieved that 
thex ought to eKercise close control over their prcMt>atlon- 
ary teacH^r's work while 113 <65 per cent) believed that 
the probationary teacher ou^ht to be allowd to work 
largely along ^is own lines. 

In regard to the criteria which the Department of 
Education Inspector uses when assessing the protmtionary 
tn^acher for the teaching Diplora, 81 (47 per cent) of thu 
principals indicated that they knew what criteria wre 
i:«ing used* 99 152 per cent) indicated that they did^ not 
kn'>w what criteria itere tM>ing used* Three principals 
ino'cated that this criteria had never been specified buts 

* • • asaumed that they would largely 
correspond to my cwn« To my mind his 
role should be very supportive to the 
young teacher, his interest should be 
in helping and advis'ing. I have always 
found ins^ctors to be most helpful to 
my probationary teachers and the 
ti'acherb h'lve appreciated this. 

The profile ci the probationer's perception of the 
selection and interview procedures which emerged frxm an 
analysis of the data indicated that many young teachers 
were disappointed when their letters of application 
U?nclosina stamped adc^ressed envelopes) were not 
acknowledgc^d. With regard to the interview itself the 
majority 60 <60 per cent) were satisfied with the inter- 
view procedures. Amongst the reasons for dissatisfaction 
It (11 pcy;; cent) believed that insufficient tii^ was 
allowod? 15 <1^ per cent) disliked the fact that they 
were kept waiting for a ccfhsiderable tinwf 6 (6 per cent) 
were Subj'icted to interruptions during the interviews; 
8 <8 per cent) were afforded no opportunity to ask 
questions; 12 (12 per cent) indicated that the questions 
asked were of a personal nature which caused embarrassM^nt » 
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otter** factors which caused dissatisfaction irere Minly 



the is^itssaions r^elved that the poaltlcsai was aXr^MSy 
fillM and that thet interview was simply an exercise*. 
From the fc»regoi;^tf is evident that a need {pxists for 
a re-appraisal of the interview and selection process 
which has iB^lications for the in*-service training of ^ 
the princiiml and ..nterviewiiig lioards* 

From the analysis of the data of tl^ princi|^l*d 
perception of support for probationary teachers in the n 
form of an induction i^urse 67 per cent of the 
principaif^ indicated that they favoured varioug forms - 
of induction frointwithin the bc1k»oI and f rrai outside the 
school. It was evident that thtif principal teachers ' 
perceived their role in the induction process to be a 
supporting rule nnd m&lctmed \he sufqport of outside 
agencies. Principal^ teachers were especially aware of 
the inqportance of the organ! sit; ion and good mnagement of 
the school in the induction process and of a positive 
relationship with the xnsi^ctor * the formal appraiser. 
Frofii the probationer's point of view the ^evidence 
supports the view that new teachers need ianediate 
reassurance* Probationers showed interest and enthusiasia 
in availing of opportunities offered to them to visit 
their schools prior to taking up their teaching appoint* 
ments. Probationerk t^re aware of sources of advicCf in 
particular, the principal teacher and teaching o6lleagues« 
Many also sought help from their im^iate families who 
war€? teachers* The sidjority of the probationers found 
staff attitxsdes positively friendly and helpful. 

In seeking to assess probationers' perceptions of 
the kinds of help which teachers^ in their first year 
particularly need the following ec^rged: 
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KELP - AS PEm:JSIVEO W PROBATIcmSft ^ 



staff ItefiO^r 1*^3 55 SS 

Free tlw» 1-3 62 62 

Plan %rork with other teachers 1-*3 83 83 



In a large school which has three or four classes or 
more In the Bame year group It is easy to understand the 
young teacl^r's anxiety atout the ^airiardo of the class 
*next door* and the desire to know how more expe^^ienced 
teachers plan their work. Otter forms of telp which 
probationers perceived as being helpful were having 
access to^ the ^ord cards of pupils. Opportunities to 
discuss the class with former teacher i frequent discuss-* 
ions, formal and informl with th^ principal and staff 
regarding progress and problems; help with schesNss of 
work and with planning yearly schen^s. 

The probatir ra* perception of problem areas in 
the first year indicated that individual discipline 
problems and class disci|;line problems ranked highly 
together with coping with we&k pupils and coping with 
pupHs suffering item eim>tional pr<^1^6« 

An examination of the type of si^cialised help which 
Une'prubaiiuner luoked for indicated that many probationers 
welcc^ed a school-based course directed by a Teacher Tutor 
or the Tea:rhers' Ceunres* The majg^rity of the probationers 
were anxious tor the involvement of the practising teacher 
in their course and almost one quarter of the population 
welcomed involves^nt from all tte agents in the induction 
process, from Inspectors to College X«ecturers. The data 
therefore « prov^ the hypottesis that probationary 
teachers need individualised and specialised help not only 



tram within tbfiiir own actools^ bat from outside agenolM 
In tlie Cons of liuluction and on-9olffi9« In-servlca, 

Over half of the teiK:hiers In tKie survey Indicated 

that ttey found teaching etrcitlng or enjoyable or aatls** 

fylng. At the same tli^ tlHare ima an atmrctness of the 

dfiffllandB of the jcHb, of the fatlgw and the atreas oreati^ 

by having to c»>pe dally liklth implls, mrk preparation and 

the ever-^present prc^tlon and asaesOTeig:. 

f 

The chmiglng face of prlmry ediKsatlon *ln the 
eighties Is no%r iflth us. In any study ccmoenxed %rlth the 
prc^Xms and needs of nevly-H|uaXlf led teact^rs, it Is 
inevitable that tsiteh of the dlscusalon should ccmcentrate 
on seeming mahnessps or malfunctlcms ih the sch<^l 
support systems currently provided. It Is iiKirth noting ^ 
that much valuable mrk Is It^ing presently acccmpllshed 
In a large nus^r oU schools f often unter trying condit- 
ions, l.e, pre^fabricatcN3 buildings; large classes; poor 
support services for children vlth €»90tlonal and learning 
prbblems* X#astly one must not lose sight of the fact 
that there is now an all-graduate profession, our nev 
entrants are of first rate caIiJ9re, well-nm^tivat^ 
towards their work and ci^>able of reaching a high level 
of performance in their initial year. Induction is not 
slmpiy for the average or inadequate teacher, it Is only 
by fashioning a process which identifies and satisfies 
all these varied anf^yidlvidual needs, however iMisic oV 
developed, can the probationary period becc^^ meaningful 
and relevant to every new teacher. . 

Sy way of final conclusion one may say with 
Professor o*Sul}leabhaln that *a profession ist* 

• .^AOCocatlon or calling or occupation 
which carries with it its om Innpr 
dynamism which Is constantly appraising 
and JCMi^lfylng practice in the light of 
a theoretical fra»eiK>rk of specialist 
knowledge derli^ frotn a co-ordination 
of relevant research f Aidmgs fxKm 
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various dlMtiplii^s« The profeesicmal 
status of tha pr&ctltlomr d&penAm 
ufKMi the mctapa, dc^h. aM quality of 
uaderlyi^ cM39nitive foui^tlon and tku^ ! 
degree to which hia tifiiiaiiig hu brtH»grht 
' hifli lAto cimtact with this, and tM 
iOfclll with lAich hA ik ahlo to apply 
specific cases la the practical « exorcise 
of his profosr^cm* It is clou that i 

teachis^ a profassiim has v^^iin 
it the posBitllities for iacreasin^ j 
profsssi<malisatim# The tasic of,3lle 
future ifill to (tevelc^ the spmialiat 
franavorfc and brin«f all intending tMchers 
into c€n\tact with this at increasingly 
wider an deeper levels. 5 " 

Thex;^ is ^ further taA to continue the professional 
develoi^nt of the te«K:her throu^ inductionStad^on'-goi^g 
in-'CAdrvlce educaticm for all teachers.. 
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1. Cgnnittea of Ii«|ulry Into T«acher Training* Treacher 

jgdttcatioti gad Tiratiiing ^ fteport of JanaiS 
doiBaittee. (XiOnilbnx fi«M,S«0.« 19721 , 

2. Boiam, K.f Baiierf X, and Mcliahdii, A* ^he Teacher 

liyluction* Pilot Sch^iee <T, I iP,^,) Project > 
(Bristol s Unlveraity of Bristolr School of 
fidocation, 1979) * 

3- Department of Educaticm, Statistical ^P^^rtf 1979^a0 . 

(Duhlini I*© Stati<»fiery Ol^kic^, ifdOi . " 

« 

4, O^partpent of isducati^m. inspection of Schoola, 

Circular 12/76. 

5. O'Suilleabhain, 5.V. ^7he Profession "ai^A Statue of 

Teachers* in Oitaeas ,No> 3, (Autum, 1969>. 
\^ DepartSHsnt of Question. 
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Sr^i&h S(iu<mti0nal Studi0B9 V^l*^» i^tf.I* 

7HB RE^ATimi OF TEACHER £Xm:ATZC»l PROGRAItl^ES AT 
91!C»«(^D^U^:aE OF EPUCATIC^i A KDVE IN C^mTE^nH 

Dlarmuifi Leonard 



• 

In Autum 1979, at Thmond College, thor^i took place 
ao event of some significance in the develof^sent of the 
Xrieh educational systes. There^ following a GDverinimt 
policy decision, atudents i#ho intended to beccHws teachers 
of voc^ftfork, metalwork and rural ecience enrolled for the 
first Irish degree prc^anaee for teachers specialising 
in these subjects • Much ^re was involved than a sls^le 
resltlng of the previous teacher- training courses from 
their locations at a nimber ol centres throughout Ireland* 
This paper explores scune fundamntal pn^l^os arising in 
the design of these new prc^rames . 

The design task was novel. None of the previous 
three-year teacher- training prograanes in these subject 
areas could he adoptedupiquestioningly to n^t the given 
mandatef namely tCM<<M^8ign and teach a four-year degree 
progranmte. On the contrary, for a new type of prograsim 
in a new purpose-built setting, decisions and choices 
have to be justified in tei:^ of basic principles. Where 
many persons of several different backgrounds participate 
in programme design, and sharcni lurking assumptions about 
relevant knowledge and the professional roles of teachers 
have yet to be established, e^^n the grounds of justific- 
ation have to be Ident^Tied and m4de explicit* 

The key question is: How to design new prograimReB 
that are worthy of degrees and will qualify Intextdi^ig 
teachers of long-^established practical subjects for 
toi!K)rrow's schools as well as today's? The first step is 
to ground the development of a progran^ rationale design 
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firmly upon a reappraisal of its context, ^eacher educat** 
ion, hoi#iPVffr« haa to be viewed in a variety of contents - 
social. Cultural, political, econmic * and also obliquely, 
that is in terms of tf^ needs of schools. Though nultipli^ 
con^lex and fluid, these contexts are interrelated in 
their interaction with schools. Though changing, they are 
historical too, requiring continuities^ as wll* as 
innovations. What is needed for our purpose is « theoret*- 
ically coherent fztkmework which locates che new prograisams 
in an evolutionary setting and wttich illiminates that 
location by exploring the principal societal influences 
affecting schools and teacher education. From this two^ 

dimensional analytical approach, useful tools are to hand 

2 1 
in the work of Beeby and Reid, 

m 

An Analytical r ra^work ' 

B<^eby hypothesises four stages in the developnwnt of 

school systesis, running frc«n extreme to a stage in which 

personal nieaning and understanding are stronaly emphasised, 
4 

Coolahan has shown that this hypothesis say be aptly 
applied to evolving patterns of teacher education in the 
Irish primary sector. Here it /s contenc^ed that this 
quite distinct evolution of Irish post-primary education 
may also he the better understood when analysed in the 
light of Reeby*s model, Beeby*s four stages are &s 
follows? 

1. Thu Uaj^e. School Stage . Typically as in the worst of 
the* hedge schools the school experience is illclrgan- 
ts«d, confused, mechanical, even stultifying, / 

I^^L^- ^-^ ForBialis w, With state intervention there 
as a noticeable improvement in the school's purpose-- 
fulness, efficiency and discipline. As in the payment* 
by-resultf. system a rigid fordslisw governs the 
syllabus, teaching methods, teacher'-pupi 1 relationships 
and standards,' 
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3* The Stage of Trrnisitlon , The system is in transition 
item hc^Avy dcfM^ndence on prescription to the fourth 
sta^ in tfhich the pupils* petsonal understanding is 
the highest priority* 

4* 'r he Stage of Meaning > With the acceptance of 

profound changf in educational i^ilosophy, nev goals 
are pursued. Education is about constructing personal 
meaning, and intimately involves the pupil's ein^tions 
and attitudes besides his developing intellectual 
powers. The intrwSucticm of the ne*: primary school ^ 
curriculum^ signalled the official arrival of this 
stage in Irish primary education* 

Beeby's mc^el succeeds in lending a credible form and 
shape to the changes and trends in school systems. Bat 
his assertion that system progress depends upon teachers * 
general levels of education and professional training is 
only partly true, for it ignores the social context within 
which teachers workJ for exi^le# teachers who share the 
attitudes uf a highly traditional society are unlikely to 
adept innovative methods. A more comprehensive explan- 
ation of a schools system's essential features is to be 
found in Reid's theory of consonance between &chc»^ls and 
their societal context. In order to function as a working 
entltyr the school must achieve equilibrium between its 
three pri ifipal elements, all of which draw upon the 
societal stock of available it^delst a) its Theory - its 
view of its aims and functions, what it should teach and 
how; h) Its Tt^chnology - ite methods of teaching and 
or^anir>ing {H»ople, time, materials, space, its routines 
and -procedures; c^ its Sociwl System • the order and 
style of relationships within the schools* Th;? influence 
of the larqer socli.'ty upon the school is, in Reid*s 
j^rspect ivt», setm tu be r>owerful and pervasive. 

* At each of the stages in Irish education that can be 
discerned olono thv linec of Breby's modtl, Reid*s insights 
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can applied to explore the extent of correspondence 
bet wen pedacfoqical and, on the other hand, changing 
social and cultural norms, aspirations and attitudes* In 
this perspective, teacher education, as part of th« » 
education system, is sha^^d by thi? social forces" of its 
day. It is seen to be as much an effect as an aqent of 
change: it Btust respond to the needs of schools as well 
as help deteneine thesi. 



The Move F rom Stage Three to Stage Four 

ire turn now to the two stages with which %«> are 
chiefly concerned, namely stages Three and Four. Beeby 
suggests that typically the third stage of educational 
systcsjs development is characterised by a conception of 
education in which goals are fairly Ureited but meaning 
la emphasi .d. In Ireland the abandonment of the payment 
by-results system marked the realisation that knowledge 
had at leant as much to do with understanding meaning - 
a hicihly individual process - as with reproducing 
prescribed quantities of information and prescribed 
standards in basic? skills* During the first forty years 
or so uf the Static's existence, the national schot>l*fl 
tli^ory r.'fletti^d strongly the State*s insistence on Its 
cultural identity, but otherwise maintained strong 
continuity with the earlier stage. Prescribed standards 
continued to in? realised through a Technology of class 
instruction, standard drills and exercises and large 
classes. Sc>ci,,l relationships remained formal, mirroring 
the KOcial redes asKociated with authority figures in 
Jriyh society. That this situation persisted so long 
would 5;uiMest that the national school system experienced 
little pres£5uri.* to change frojn an apparently static 
Horiety . 
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The, period did Yiouemt, see a charactaristic Staga 
Three ian^veticHi, For the first time, the State created 
a nev post^prlnary inatitutim, the vocatiimal achool, 
thua (qj^niag up pedlar acceaa to extanded acboolin? and 
creating a dualiat ayat^« IKiis ljmnvat.X<m vaa ia 
striking conaoMnce with tl^ Uiinking of its tiJM. Xta 
theory vaa entirely accepting of prevailing aafiUB^tionat 
for exai^le, that acavlUmic education ahcmld bo ccmducted 
in a aepaxate^higher^^atatua inatituimi and that the 
principal perapectivea upon the practical aubjacta ««ere 
furnished by their uaes in e^Xoyamit, Its technology 
aaaured the accurate reproducticn of uaeful crafts that 
the school* a theory valu^, and It faithfully echc^d 
prevailing vleva of the proper relationship between the 
teacher # who knws hmr, and his pupils, vto do not. 

The teacher training progra^iea in the |. ^tical 
subjects neatly serviced the vocational schools* require^ 
ments. To n^t the aocial needs of the tisie, the subjects 
iK>odwork and metalwork iipere comreived in terms of trade 
and other vocational -requireiBents (such as their 
agricultural <«sefulness) . It seeded c^ioua that the 
best exai^lars of ^r-^t .ciency in the subjects i«ere to be 
found among quail f -iii *rade8S»j:i, and this version of 
technical proficiency was adopted as the pr€^>er content 
of teacher trailing. Technical expertise and loyalty 
to the system's values iirere strongly emphasised. 

With the Sixties there arrived a nev coiitext for 

which Stage Three schooling becafi» less appropriate* 

Quite suddenly Ireland was experiencing new social 

phenomena - television, affluence, industrialisation^ 

urbanisation - which brought with then deep seated 

7 

changes in social attitudes and aspriations* Irish 
official attitudes to Question l^an to change, and were 
given an authoritative reinforcesMsnt by the publication 
of the OECD Report Investment in Educaticm in 1965. This 
report partly echoed a notion - equality of opportunity - 
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ulrcfftdy introducfinl into official rtotoric toy Dr. P«J. 
Hilleryi lli0i»ter o£ fidiKsatlcm, In 1963« rhB Keport 
i^opted a atroi^rly revi^icmiat ideology of edticaticm, 
hereafter debate i^ist Zriah edui»ticm would ixea tera» 
auch aa educated su^xMer, pool of ability, Metage of * 
talent, ecmKnie relevMce, and the needs of the ecoiKiny« 

During the eisties tJum two powerful forc^a for 
change converges cm the cme Iwid broadening aocial 
demnd for edocatKm, and on Ute other eommic preseute 
to widen^acoeaa to education mid to extend tl% duration of 
schooling. Ninlaters promoted a new vieW of the State' a 
Interest and role in edtication, and took action to 
realise new goals. Their initiatives were directed at 
quantitative and at natural changes a (toub3.ing of the 
fi^ond-level pc^lstion Ir. the late Sixties aid corres- 
ponding increase in the t^ching force, the institution 
of novel strwtures e.g. coe^rehensive and coaKunity 
schools « and regional technical colleges - to realise 
the new twin priorities, equality of o|^rtunity and 
econc^ic relevam:e. But far less amer»yt>le to sinister ial 
direction wis the problea of qoslitative changes in iriiat 
ways, by what neans, should the sctool content and 
experience change in a new era of oass education? How 
should free extended education increase the intiinsic 
personal meaning of school learning? Could school 
learning unite tl^ persoiuilly neaningful with the socially 
significant? 

Such questions w«re not seriously addresred. When 
for example, technical subjects were introduced into the 
Intermediate and Leaving Certificate programMS, the 
c^portunity for radical curricular revleon of practical 
work was lost. (Consequently, in five decades the pract- 
ical courses in junior (^cle s^talwork ^'oodwoik have 
never been revised* I UMoubt^Sly, the sbsence of clear 
off icial^states^nts of relevant, updated educational aio» 
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of A nev theory I liaa inlitbit^ thm c^Mitiiuiiag 

tfevelc^nt of ooHooI curricuuJ® Still the scl^l*8 

theory could not main unaffected, by the neiier mcietal ^ 

stock 0i attitto^es, expectatlims lu^ ISBagee regfanlioir the 

eclnaoi. such expeetaticntfs are ttesei tluit pupila 

have rights and teacher auttorlty has limits, that 

ediKTation should be cmtgolitg^ active, r«aevaiit to future 

^^ploymmtt and omful in everyday affaiM and in the 

larger dilemaa and probl»a of life.^^ Most is^rtant 

of all is the expecuttion that solHX>ling shmild be 

characterised by ccmcem for real iH»inixigfulness in the 

12 

pupils* experience. 

To such expectaticms {wda^o^ical respojnses ^re to 
be found in leaminf appro^hes prised in our age, such 
as problem- solving , leamer-^centrednessr independent 
Inquiry, creativity, that are basic to the Stage Four 
understanding of »rtiat tlw 8cIk)o1 should be abwt - awfcing 
sense of one's wo .Id, constructing perronal aeaning. 
Many internationally known projects concern themselves 
with just this processs exa^les include the projects 
on transition from school to working* l^fe, and in Ireland 
the SPIRAL projects at Shaimon. zntematioiuilly, stc^Sem 
conceptions of educational woodwork and Mtalwork have 
followed similar is^lses, emphasising their contribution 
to young people's personal develop»ont by syntheaising 
activity and understanding at their higher, siore creative 
as well as lower, skill-reproductive levels, 

Such pressures and influences are registered unsvenly 
and in different mkys in the various sectors of our 
education system. Peripheral curriculum inm>vation 
agencies such as Shaimon have responded to adolescents* 
desire for job-relevance with a npeed that <»>ntrasts with 
the central systi^'s general inertia in the face of 
d«iand8 for a perscmaJly relevant senior-cycle curriculw. 
Individually, »any second-level schools in Ii^land place 
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increAsing &i^p^Bim on life skills, acting nodes of 
iMro^g, flexibility of <^ice - in brief « on tbe 
personal sifniflcance of ^iicaticm. It is this esf^sis^ 
fouiul ^erally ia the later ye^rs of secoad-level 
Mhools in dewXc^ped CN>tmtries»; that choraoteriMs Stagre 
Ftiar in Be^y*8 aocte\ of systems ^velofssmit. 

And yet it owst bi^adadtied that the Irish second- 
level systen has iu)t adopted in thorougt^^ing fashioai a 
theory that takes adequate aocc^t of the nemr xmilities 
of its social context and esp^ially of atelescents* 
desire far per^mal meaning in their sc^3ol lives. I>oes 
not yiis fact confound Reid*s h](pothesis of conmnmca 
beti^n the societal contest and the school system? 
Certainly it can hardly be explained ateay si^ly on the 
grounds of tine lag* T^ienty y^rs have pas^ kJiino rf' the 
Minister for Education, Dr Hlllery, first ackWled^ a 
new societal context, when he voiced a revised state 
ideology of education * In that tiro, thq face and content 
of Irish third-^level educaticHi have underline a trans- 
formation* Similarly, first-level education has seen 0 
remarkable sh. "t in enq^sis vith the publicatim of the 
new curriculum. The will ami enterprise that achieved ' 
such rapid qualitative devel(Hm!nt in two najor sectors 
of the educatim systra can hardly be so unequally absent 
in* the second-level sector. Why then has the Irish 
second-level systesi failed to refora its aims and content? 

A plausible line of explanation is suggested by 
»«»i<l*s notion of curricular equillhriute. Wo school can 
function, he claim^^ unless there is harmony beti^en its 
theory, technology and social ayst^» Applied to Irish 
schools, this principle helps imcover the key rolf of 
exaainations in our schools* failure to adapt. The 
present exaaination systea, although largely untoitched 
by fundsmntal changes in its societal context, nonethe** 
less determines nx^t of school^ theory. The school's 
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Technology * ite oethode of organising itmlf , its 
pedagogy and its teaching aaterials -* could hardly he 
Mre c^iously geared to examlnaticms. As the eH'^r- 
inations are based on subjects^ the five naln coa^m&ents 
o€ the school organisation - knowlege, time, professional 
staff, space, learners are organised as resprctively 
subjects, subjwt psri<xl, subject teachers, st^ject room* 
with pupils groi^^ed often on the basis of their si^ject 
choices or subject attainttsnt. "thm school's Social 
system is one in idiich a teacher i^ regarded as first and 
foreiBost a subject specialist, soA^me iiho relates to 
pupils in the single dinension of attaiiment in one 
school subject. Given such llitemal consistency, the 
school organisation is forsidably resistant to change. 

Consequently ^he longstanding dminan^ of an 

unresponsive exai^ination system ha^ stifled the school's 

capacity to respond to €uctemal d^sands for reform or to 

the intense desire of adolescents for i^rsimal relevance 

in their school experience. It is frpm other arare 

socially iK^mrful sources that the Irish secmd-level 

school has traditionally drawn its theory i from parental 

desiand for examination success, frtm the cmservatism of 

edttcational authorites that kept schools in Isolation 

from and not in idteraction with their social setting, 

and ultimately^ from ••the many vested interests" that the 

school services* The close correspondence of curricular 

and dominant social norms maintains the snxtual reinforce*^ 

ment of l^e examination system, the subject-based identity 

of teachers, and the organisation of schooling, and so 

retards the (Ksst-primary sector's transition towards 

Stage Four* Nonetheless » it is increasingly recognise 

that far -reaching change is inexorably being forced upon 

sc!Ikk>1 curricula, and with it, as in the case of the 

technical subjects, the involvement of teachers in 

f undaiwntally reappraising their subjTOts and their am 

17 

roles. Already an ii^ressive variety of innovaticms. 



piecfiBeal oftmi ioeal, point the geimral direct ton 
of futun changef Adthough it la difficult to predict in 
det&il fatur^ changes in tlie teclinicAl anbjcHcts. 

What does all tJiiia tmply for tocher wliK»iticm7 Xn 
particular ^i^t alioiild be the raaponae of a now degree- 
level progrMme of tether edecaticm. in practical n^jects 
long eatabliahiri in our uymtw? In a legitimate iapbrtant 
sense whmt Irish schools ^mnt of teacher educaticm is 
acre of tte sairas an existing 8]^ten of exasdna^icmSf 
syl}jribi, TOhool ^fuipMnt i^st be serviced; But th^ 
Icmger^tera "UefylicatteHs of poimrful eurrmts of chmge im 
the ccmtexts <>f ediK:atim must al^ be aMreseed fay 
teacher eAisffiatiOT* To otherwise is to cIom out eyes' . 
to change outside and inside the classroon* Our 
prograsRM nust look then to both the i^resent aikl ^ 
future. They mist prodtK^ teachers %^o pmross the skille 
and abilities that school eei>l^pere mw require and valuet« 

but who in aiUition pMMes the adaptability that tJ^ir 

« 

future careers will i^imd of thoa# i^ether in the / ■ 

teaching of subjects whose own f ttty ^es have yet to be 
defined (as fox^ ^^lanple mdia of personal deveJLc^^sBrat in , 
an era of conpretmnsive edonticii or as the basis of 
technolo«7ical education in a technological ecoMoyl f or 
in the emrcise of typical Stage Four prof essioMl 
cimcem for the quality and significance of the piq»ila* 
whole schooling e^cperiwme. ^Shm swrndate to provide a 
degree prograiase may th«ii be racnrely founds m»t iwt on : 
sociopollti<»il c^Mtsiderations regarding the status of 
teachers, but on a conviction that degrse**levBl t^ciier 
education is needed to ^^t the shift from develqpsiental 
tags Three to Stage roui » 

What kind of changes th^n, in alms, content and * - 
Style, should one expect to fi^ in the new teacher 
education programmes? 
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The need far coiuMmesicae trntvem eclmle end 
their fidlieu* conMnaneee timt ere ^reeent in a sddool 
education that ie pereoiMlly as veil ae eooially 
eftgnif leant, requires that tei^l^r edneatlon looka far 
beyond traditional pveoti<ma tomrde omtexte tor 
decieicmes aocial, cultural aiMl tec^niologiiml cha]^p» 
and their educational iaplicatioAS# Inwlving pri<ur- 
^itiee for i^tools, chMigea in v^t etvdmte «qpeet and 
hope for tram their itfmools, n4|^f inltime of tto 
technical eubjeota^ and new rolee for tMc^ierv. It 
heconee necessary to promote a new jprotesaicmal conTCious^ 
neea, an expanded view of the scope of one* a work as a 
teache^, eedbracings 

- self aware critical nroitorli^r of <M^*s eorii in tiie 
classrootti imrolving the aasua^tion of reepcmeibity 
for (instead of an imquestionlng reproduction of) 

'^'X^ systra^B ai^iroved knowled^, practices and valuesi 

- participation In curriculua rean^aisal, deyelopsent 
and innovatio9i9 and 
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- collective decision^-wiking and acticm in eeCtlimra 
heyMd the classrom, e,g« the school, the local 
cCTminity, the subject associaticms, the teachars' 
centre, the national system. 

The necessity to reai^raise the^scmrces of prof OSS'* 
ional knowli^ge now becosies obvious. Sofuwrnr't if, for 
exanple technological change is accepted as a source 14 
content declBiona, precisely how slu^uld a teacher 
education prograssse for crafts teachers beat respond? 
Should it address itself to techm>lc^ in ii^stry at 
large, to i^at is specifically relevant to Irish industry, 
to technology as a indium of jmrBotml deinBlopnent, or to 
technology as a cultural artefact? What is nam the 
proper place of craft skills? What would constitute a 
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d9fe&6ible balAnca of priorities tetween craft mA teoh- 

nology? Hew do we vimm the paptls in the schoole ** as 

fatttre users, operatives or a^ers of techmlogy? 

^aally tim {^i^ogicai ccmtent of training needs to be 

reconceptualised. To carry out new teacher roles in 

new contexts t the student teacher needs to approach the 

study of educatljon not in the style of an apprentice 

teaxming pr^^tenained proc^ui^s but as a future decisicm-* 

maker who will be guided hy his own 'professional framwork 
16 

of xlbferenc^** Bducaticmal studies siust nmf aspire to 

furnish a theory-^base for classtcKssi practice and to pronote 

19 

the teacher's * enlightenment * about the self, pupils and 
society. Because of his professimal ocmcem with the sum 
total of his pupils* school eaiperiencev the teacher ha^ to 
think of himself as a part-creater of the circumstances 
within t^ich be mrks; this ii^lies that our students # 
both trade entrants and leayii^ certificate entrants, be 
enabled to acquire, as well as ** enlightenment * , necessary 
siKsial and crc^raminicative skills* 



St yles of Experi e nc e J 

In earlier stagesj^the principle focus of teacher 
training was upon expertise m classrocxa subject matter 
and its transmission » Values learned included not Just 
ccAimiitment to one's expertise but an ufM|uestioning trClst 
4n the system's ends and means. In c<mtrast. Stage Fom^ 
teacher educaticHi and in this it corresponds with 
dominant contemporary social norms - values the pursuit 
of critical inquiry. This value is 8»diated through the 
m:£A's degree validation criteria, %^ich include in-dept;h 
knowledge^ intellectual challenge, openminded consider^" 
at ion of alternatives. What is valwd in degree 
programmes, as in the working life of most graduate 
profesrionals, are the qualities that acccsapany critical 
enquiry - detachment, objectivity, a proffer scepticism. 
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Mm ttoM ara irery dif fftnuit txtm tte vftlii^s that 
cbaraetdtise Stft^ 1%ro« styles of tM^^r edOQatifmi 
loyalty to the syst^^ utold^rted ac^N^taace of receive 
aifis and aesiaipticms* Stylea of leiuml^ ai»l Inten^x^'smuil 
reiaticMhlpa designed to ^wultrata corr^t vleM aad 
attiti»tefl are vmllkely to be cfOi^Nitible with th» styles 
of ^aiqperience associated with critical eraqiiiry, Instmd 
axploratlon of .alteraati^s< e^iMresslmi of dOidtMt 
challenge, eiqperiaent and ind^pmdeat sti^ beceaie 
necessary and isi|K)rtant features of the programs. 



The Curricular Siqniflwice of the Wgye to Tto«o»d College 

Administered, taught and examined its mm cmtstand- 
^"IS^^pSSS^StSy t^ these siidbjscts «ms 

formerly closed off from the Btaisistreai& of teacher 
education, ^e sutual TOinf or c ro ent of teaser training^- 
aad the exasinaticm systsB resulted in a strong conserve 
ativd**traditi(»i« But cmce it is accepted that the \vm 
siM, rantent and styles of educational eaperlences are 
recruited to^Wet the evolving ccmteats of teachers' vork 
and the demands of a degree progrssaie, then it foll<^s 
that teacher education in these sp^H^ialisms siust loove out 
of its previous political pMitimi within the Departsmit 
of Bducatimi's ac^nistrstiirfB fcmss and into a position of 
soiae auton{»y* The fsct that it is thB fKXk, a^ not the 
tepartttcnt of Education, that validates Thcosond College 
programs s ensures that rath'.T freer curriculum choices , 
and justif icatimis based on first principles rather than 
long-establ ished practice, now becoM possible. The 
effect of the «K7ve is profound. It raancipstes teacher 
^iKiation frt»B the aervice rei|uireseHrits of the schools 
and presents it with the challenge to idiat it ms 
never li^fore enable to do, mttsly to anticip*. ^ and even 
^ help shape the future of its subjects in tt^ schools* 
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StWE COUSrCERATIWIS OF THE OMJTEXT FOR PROFESSIOSALITY 

Klchard Clark 

i - 

*AXl profesBicsia are conupitacien ageinst- 
the laity", George Bernard Shaw, The 
Doctor* c Pil^aaa. 

This is a tiiRe «^eii the least savoury offences of 
hired footballers are called ■ professional fouls* end 
ithen, in Great Britain, mm, still moll, section of the 
teachers seeks to differsMntiate itself frm the rest by 
entitl^9 its association 'professional* « Cl^rly tlK9se 
teachers are, in saying soae^hing of th^welvee, saying 
scmiething Of the others* me notion * professional' is 
invested in a state of abuse and confusion. 

There &re, craventiimaily, two ways of engaging the 
quest i(m of teacher profess icmality« C»w is essentially 
static and nainly descriptive s it exaaiines uch issues 
as idiat recognisedly professicmal versions of the occupy 
at ion to teach would be like, how the present positions 
depart froo one or more postulated states, and in the 
light of likely outcos^s whether ami irtiy attainment or 
retentiof. of any state is sore or less desirable. 

/ dynamic approach would, for instance, exaaine 
influences upon and trends in the characteristics of the 
Occupation to determine which were taking it towards, 
which away txcm professional atatos'^Xid what the net 
effect appeared to be. This a roach, too, would 
probably eatend to*normative and political aspects, i.e» 
what trends i^re advantageous to whc» and h^ they night 
be checked or encour^dsd. It would encounter the 
diversity of interest groups in ccmtei^rary s<H?iety and 
would not assuM too readily that profeeaionalisation was 
perceived as an advantage to all such groups* 
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Vhe current ©ontent of the occupation to taach could 
be oMmlned winq mwh feaiiiar categories as entry, 
conditions t standards, contract, service, client, redress 
and control. Thoee tend to reappear even idwuB the locus 
of exHiuiry is, usefully, shifted to the institutions! 
ecene in ristsponae to the ccmception of * teacher as hired 
agent for the purpoTC of sclim^llng'. What and for whoa 
are these purposes beccHie B\qperordinste questions. 
Clearly, for tha bulk of cases, pupil cai^ot and parent . 
does not make an individual cmtract to iwreive a service • 
neither are free agents but are constrained, with the 
cmseguent creaticm of a particular moral relationship, 
to subait to a purpose sketched out in the lightest of 
details - »uch less than for the forasl arrangements s»de ^ 
in attempts to achieve it. 

Beyond the Halted l^oedlacy of the teacher's class- 
room autonomy, authority and policy are diffused in a 
recessive bureacracy ^Ich redimes polltictatation and in 
a relficatlon of the institution - *the school can - 
can't, etc*. Though what hapi^ns to children is the 
central issue of purpose lor could there be sane who 
might be inclined to substitute 'process* for 'purpose'?!, 
in general, parent-child neither stipulate service nor 
have significant redress for aisservice. 

Perceptions of schooling and valuations of child 
and children depend. It seems, upon constituency or area 
of interest and are cos^titive. To an extent the ^ 
service may bi» defined by the interest qrovqps. Both 
children and services are susceptible to being cooffliodif led. 
Current tensions between perceptions may reflect desires 
for contrary aoveront on a 'close-oi^sn* dimension of 
society - an apparent recent general shift towards open- 
ness may have heightened such tensions axui provoked some 
reaction. 

Schooling is thus vested with functional aadalgultles 
of which some teachers are una*#are, which s<Mie resolve 
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at a perMMl level and irtiich deeply trouble others. 
SoBe conatHfuencea of uncertainty are reflected in varioua 
aspects of achoois and teaching, for example those 
conveniently designated *proviBlon\ preparation, 
procedures, practitioners*. Each of these asfi^tB is 
considered here briefly, but It^forehand, a central 
coii^nent of the context is revisited what happens to 
children in schools? ifhatever may be the cofiBpatibilities 
and discords aioong purposes aT»d teachers' awareness and 
allegiances tomrds thes, the pupil -^teacher relationship 
is firmly in the soral detain, plac^ there in part by 
its involuntary nature and the inequalities of privilege, 
enpericnce and authority vithin it. Rov teachers respond 
to and are enabled tn treat function and relationship is 
not only an ethical concern but central to the notion of 
professional Ity, That is, stives for extending profess • 
ion^iity are subordinate to pupils* best' interest and tT si '"'"^ 
asymmetric pupil/teacher relatlonship« 

A siajor characteristic of public education is that 
it Xb legislated, financed, controlled and judged in one 
amalgam of authority, central and dispersed. Kanipul'-* 
ative advantage lies with the centre* Hr spite soiRe 
conct'issions to the develo|;M?nt of local ^rlpheral 
' rlurnces and choices, the shift of decision is nov 
owards the centre, in response to and to the advantage 
of certain const ituences. It is likely that tension 
between periphery and pract it i toners and the {^licy-makars 
at and nearer centre will increase, and that teachers* 
individual and cotsdbined spheres of and scope for influence 
<nay not expand, tirheth^r or not these consequences are 
deliberately sought, they are not ti^olly another oatter, 
for it is by no means evident that teaching can B»ive 
towards greater professionality under ttm prevailing 
exercises of central or state wishes. They may, rather, 
increase the strain asimg teachers beti^en perceptions of 
fself *^interest and service to views of pupil interest and 
of purpose in education. 
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t Iiifltitvtioiis lAicdi praparo and aiMtorM oew toactera 

« both oRdure and ccmtrllmta to tha 9«»aral context for 
profaaoiiMMlity. toon^ the characteristics of toacher 
^ucatim (even aom^ of tteae who engage in it persist 
in calling it * training*^ aiMl its itwtitutima are 
divisive separatic^ft of teaohars by typest a not irrational 

; as^ivalmca atenit the c^mtribution of Mhooi teachers to 
select icm of ati:ulents« (tesign and preparatioai in courses 
and examinations, and disparate views cm the qualities 
and cofiipetenoies desirable in prospective teachers* 

I^spite the desire of tei^herr* asi^wiations for 
greater influence in initial preparation for teaching » 
the degree of separation of preparation f roa provision 
and from existing praciitim^ers is iK>t enviously disad*- 
vantageous to a quest for greater professional status for 
it conserves discributicm of inf luence# potential for 
innovation, experiSBnt and analysis # and sources of 
relatively independent critique which is, perhaps, 
insufficiently exercised* inclosing of colleges consequent 
upon declining d^and for teachers is clearly significant 
in this respect p 

Row teachers perceive and conduct their work 
obviously influences the strength of any case for it to 
be regarded as professional. Several relet icms of 
balance are chosen as exmi^les* The first is the relation*- 
ship between claims for autoncs^ in the classrooA and for 
influence in curricular matters and perceptions of and 
assumptions of responsibility. Another Is the relation of 
reflectiveness to intuition in mKing decipicms for and in 
the classroom. Closely linked is the degree of acceptance 
that there could be a substantial knowledge or theory base, 
even informed by research, for discourra m and for 
practice in' teachings siaologist tmdencies amsmq teachers 
^ are not unrecorded. Fourthly, those interactions within a 
school that influence the degree of profesionalism are 

ft 
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«l9Alficaiiti mm tm wll-kiioimt the ethos* of « 8i:liool lAioh 
9lves nmi rmfmite th^ix first pdpture of *irtiat teadiii^^ 
is realiy like* ia a rrasrfc^ly effective cisiditioiier* 

nets of teadiers as tercliers hut onteide tea^iii9« 
besides affecting tl» public epP^r^^c»ioa of tte ocrni^tlon^ 
directly shape its qualities* For eiiaaf|>le, disunity awmg 
employees* aseoci.'^tions a»i SHoeis pnq;io8itione, di^pamal^ 
in level and vision, on intentions and procedures^ j 
coming f ran various subject grcnxpings are doubtful assets 
in a quest for greater este^si and status. Even isore 
serious are abuses of thi^ lu^rj^ivileged status of pupils 
by overt and covert propagation of various patent advoc- 
acies. Xn, X trust, a less ccmscious «my a nvaid»er of 
teachers have acquiesced to shifts of rafiliasie towards 
aanagerial styles «diicb seem to imsx^se the value placed 
on views of efficiency dram fron comercial and industriel 
BOdels at the expense of ctmcem with enrichnant of 
children's experiences, !Ru9r>! are also sigfits of lAill 
shifts in ciurricular siatters and, ttough the processes 
and ^fiiotivat ions tcmirds this may b« sev^^rel, the overall 
effect may be cmivergent in shifting curriculm skills to 
expert groups in or out of the schools « Curriculum skills 
include critical analysis as well as <»}n struct ion i the 
opportunity for the former is alimys present but how often 
taken? It is not clear how responsibility to purpose and 
pupil could be exe* cised in an agency function i^ich may ' 
be pressed on teaching and which not all teachers seek to 
reject. 

In short the present overall cmtext does appear to 
contain trends towards tHiat Apple (1961) has called the 
deskilling and proleterianisatioa of teachers* Perhaps 
this is what teachers in gi^ral t^ti not all give 
contrary impressions. It msy turn out to be difficult to 
avoid. Thrre could be an inclination to suggest that the 
question oi whether teaching is or is not on the way to 
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, ffMtM itrofDMloMUM !• Of Imnm mammt thM iriMit 
^ te^^im* and oottl4 m4 omtht to liiqppm In oeiiool to 

•fl^iJltfzm, witt^mt %ilsa9 tte qwst&on cxmld not exi«t« It 
/ My iMill lie that the lio9t ijateroatn o£ neitter pi^llB nor 
teac^rs would be eerrod by n toainant c^tral antliority. 
If ntrlving for a veraion of profaaaimalian acta to 
attatain both intaroata it night narit wxpptxctf but Mt at 
tte aiq>enaa of greater wlwa* It ni^it alao be timt Msoe 
iKf^tbe t^i»lencie8 be«min^ M>ticaabla in public eduaation 
are part of a browser mmoajt twarte a form of o<»rporate*** 
atatiami it would be ircmic if teaohera of all poi^ler 
idiataver neana# nada auch a atp^o^nt eaaier* 



Apple, M» (1961)* 'Social Structugpf Ideology and 

CurriculuB* * In Lawn# W, , and Barton L» (Eds* } 
gathinki^ Corriculiai Stt^ea . Ziondons Croos 

Beln. 
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What fimctloii of trac^«ra attcvmta to in the 
ftocial atniotwa is the stqnport of the pirofessicmal 
clasma, tte prevailing elaaa «^ fas^r relatioaa in the 
aocial-aconofl^c ox4ar, wid the ideologies 1^ tAich power 
naintains potior. The collective aervi^ fimetiim of 
teachera la eaaantially e«mB9rvative« lendii^ legitimacy 
to aocial cohtrol tectoiqma coa reying the viev of 
aociety aa right and e<{iil table. 

Whether sisch a function wrranta the claim of 
profeaaionaXiaa could be a natter of fruitleaa debate. 
Empirical studies have t'3i»ted to find * profess ion* used 
evaloatively /Sither than descriptively , as an expression 
of hov B0m» wcnild wish their «iork and ttmBaelvea to be 
percei'/i»l« IR^at is »are to the point are the streaafnl 
realities of the role of the teacher hodays intwaifie** 
atioHr BiBbiguity, difftision and re^-def inition, all of 
trtiich my he attrijtoted to a dela:^ ii^strial realist* 
ion in the Republic and its evident failure to create or 
sustain a generally acceptable social and ecoiMic order. 
Xn the circusatances, the legitimacy of the tocher role 
as fKipularly perceived coros increasingly inho question 
and under attach fros actors of aociety growii^ BK>re 
vocal and confident in their criticim of authority 
f igurea^ 

One possible coimtersMMisure f or teachera# as i«ell aa 
for the established or traditimal professions idiich it 
is their functi(m to uphold, is the prolonging of tim 
period of preparation before primary qualification to 
practice. One desirable cons^fuence, that of higher 
status and prestige for the teacher role (urith or vithout 
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raasaNisur«it« r^mrds} is unllkfily to be r»all6^. Ottior 
oo«ira<iueiice| ara ^mlikGiy to bo ^nctmrafedi an oecupat- 
icmal 9Map c^matltutli^ir A odmaiira fantfy of smtiuilly 
dep^i^toit prActltionars, toovlod^Mble abost ttoir Mcial 
and ecKmc»ic finwticm and all that cireiouicribas it, 
ciqpable and daairoue of emrciaiiif autonocay in mttera 
of central eduoatiooai import* 

Tl^ aerviea function erf tec^ata aa a *baloir*ataira* 
aisb«*IiTOfaaBional graap thrm^h triiidb^ tte intaraats airf 
tha idaoiogiaa of p^^rful 'iipscaira* profesaional groups 
ara R^iated has bron faithfitlly fiafillad in tlia past in 
iraland without mich question or criticism. l!be dtt&tnant 
he^^nofl^ panetrated vitb a aingXa aiul oi^itivoml voice* 
^lara waj^ nothing coissplicated in the teachers ' function 
as" the state's stabilisers or in the schools* functicon as 
mirroring am) reinforcing a noat settled stratification 
system. In a atroi^ly patriarxi|ial ami cuiturally 
Integrated society, schools and teachers could proceed 
mchaXlenged with the business of Mclal and ec^cmoaic 
reproduction, with presenting gei^r and social class 
relations, one's place in the orter of things, as 
ordaincKS an^ 'natural'. 

The stability, cialtural integrity, and unquestioned 
author! iiy associated with that period of cmr hiatozy have 
since cosie under crushing pressure from sei^rai sources* 
The advent of a delayed industrial revolution yields all 
the predictable consequences of induatrialisatiim 
elsewhere s urbanisation and urbanira, role specialisation 
and specialisffiy devisive social class differentiation, 
disparities, cwipetition, self-interest, self-prot^tion. 
The sense of cosssunity was loat* 

It was the unanticii^ited rapidity of the revoluticm 
which the culture was unable to withstmtd. The new 
professionals, industrialists, econc^ists, ^^cmcmiMtricians, 
technocrats all cried out for attention. For teachers. 




tlw conflicting or Noq^ting or as yet unraeoncili^ ideol.*^ 
ogies tiAtd to be re^poct^s one ^ less assuredly sacred, 
iotuitlve sad dmservative; the other, sore affressively 
secular, ratimal and scientific. Tte new cant, 'the 
needs of an ii^lustrial raciety* , tias urged not as proUiNft-* 
atic, but as given* 

Nhetber or not Irish ^t^lBty as a i^ole has reflected 
upon this duali«i, its impact on the teacher role appears 
to have induced tkm negative effects of those form of 
stress alriytdy Rentioned. But idiat is rcssarkable is the 
extent to i^ich the xrish educational systen (or systems) , 
stanagefi»nt roles and teacher roles have faeen resistant to 
^beep change * ^ere has been no significant curriculum 
refom or developo^t since our industrial revolution 
though it should be said that, scenewhat 1 ironically, the 
pr iaary school Hew Curriculum was l^lsB»nted by a 
prsdoBinantly fessle sector traditionally regarded as a 
conservative fprce , Teuct^rs still have little or no 
power to sake the cnMSial currioular decisions, and 
centralised c<mtrol remains as unchallenged and imovable 
in Dublin as when Pearse lived. Ttm role of teachers with 
respect to entry to teacher education, with respect to 
school appointmnts and to school aana^^nt is minor. 
Their collective influence has k^en conservative. One 
imnders whether cultural and ideological contradictions 
coupled with the threatening power of econonic recession 
have ci»Bbined to exhaust the Confidence and vitality of ' 
teachers* 

<Hte serious consegueiwe, and perhaps ora of the nost 
hopeful consequences, may be the increasing clamour on 
the part of students arid parents for reform in educaticmal 
sturcture, managesmnt and curriculum, I believe the 
matter to be as serious as that, A social and economic 
order which can offer through its educational system 
scathing little better than full unenployment for four- 
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Briefly, X, likm amy af you have« ov^r a nmAHBr of 



throu^ teadtoc*'tra4niii9, t^^hiiig io tMstii Roamdary^ and 
prisiary schools, and finally in St. Mary's College of 
Education, Balfa8t# hav« bMOM increaaingly cmmmznad 
about the quality and content of crollege curricula . 
Bifitorlcslly, teaching has bean se&i as a **oiaderalla** 
profess ion. It has been dascribad as "the refuse of all 
other callings** As a result, tha profeaaion has 
attCT|»ted over many years to raise tha status of its 
ftcadanic respectability qulsalmiting in its present fom 
of anarding degrees at both ti^nioura and pass letrel , iRila 
position, while recooroikted In the Kclia ir Report (1944} 
did not bacom operative until 1968 «fhen the colleges of 
educatlcm In the Worth of IrelaiHi beowe c^stittmat 
colleges of <?ueea*8 Oniversity. Inevitably, this has led 
to a greater ^qdiasls cm aca^ffiic achietmaent at thm 
escpense of professional a:»mwtence. tb^ desire to 
establish external validity of t]N» B. &S., degrees' 
standards of excel i^ice an the part of the certificating 
body and the d«gand txxt a greater d^[>th of apecialiaattoo 
by students has decrease the aaount of tiw. available on 
college curricula for professional training « If there is 
a case to be answered, and if it can be shwri through a 
sample of student opinion that academic content relating 
to the professionalizatifHi of stwient tochers is less 
valued by Intending practitioners tlusm by educationalists ^ 
it may be argued that the discrepancy arises frosi 
competing ideolc^ies within the training structure* 

Drawing on the works of Harx (196$), Hannteia (1936) « 
and Gr arose 1 (1971), X have atteBipt^ to develop a aoeioi» 
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ogictti Mtel the idtaoiosy of trfttoiiiff. Osi^ ttei 
«e<MiMnic and clAM-^iMt^ tbKiry <^ IdMlo^y propom^ 
Igr Mftrx, It «foul4 «^poar ttet tbm iwtloti of • dosiiUimt 
likBQlogif of f ers an approBdh idilch ^Rplaina the persiatMoe 
of w ideology of trainiog ae tte e^^pi^eoa^m of the 
ecmeelottmoee of practitiOA^re Iqr a doa inapt gxosyp. 
training offer«d« ie lA Matx^a term aa eicaaple of 
*falee ecmeoioumem' in lAidi Btia^teats tco<^ a paicpidigsi 
becsaoBe they are^ poveriesa to to otheziriae^ the llarxlat 
approach drawa atteatioa to the nature of ideaa betvees 
^rtilere* and ^ruledS bat ttere ie M9» doidit, einoe it 
ia difficult to atate clMrly tl^ nature of the relation- 
ehips in both eccmonic and aooial olaea term, fhie is 
occasion^ by the BcHirgmia/Proletririat di^totoeofr siroe 
the social situation inwli^ ia not overtly one of 
class atrugglOf but a atruggle of idMS that derive fn» 
the rature of courae ccmtent, MMndteiK'a ia>rky vltile 
important 1. it. theoretl^fcl 1-port taiid4 tp ga»ar«te 
too vide a perapectiva a^ mmld lead to the reaeareher 
adopting a narrow^ evaluative poaitlon rathm thain a 
general, non-**evalttative ow^pt of ideology in tM^er»« 
training. Tko concepts fro® Gramaci - that of ^Hegoaony* 
and •Intellectuals* arising from the base/ superstructure 
cos^laa aa these affect the or^nisaticm <^ an id^logy 
are used to eacasOne the sitiuitiM in «hi(^ the trainii^ 
Institutions becoM ripe for the establlshsient of a new 
hegemony due to the evolution and i^lemantation of the 
new B«£d, The role of * intellectuals* becmes of iaport'- 
ant significance in this -^.evelopaent. The resiilting 
moctol is as folloirst 
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The RDttol pomitfi cm to exwiM tetter ati^h^itA 
oKperlenoQ a confliPt tw^niraa th« ttfo l^dologioB, a»a 
-mcondiy^ to anaiyaa uttotluir thijs oonf iiot mmrqen in 
the personal devol<^«mit o£ fitudent^-teacSer attitudes to 
their 6J(i»rieiM3^ reality of their training/eAieation- 



ffigpQtheegs 

1* lui a result of the investifpatiMs reapcmdents will 
shov a negative orientation between Acad^io and 
^rofessionar Aspects of their training irrespective of 

2* StiMtents will indicate, as a result of {1) that 
their personal experiem^ of training have h^n 
unsatisfactory. 

3, If students are more inclined to identify with 
teachers in fichools, the conflict between ideologies 
will show up as a result of (1) and 12) » 



Results 

Respcmtents' answered a three^^^rt questKmnaire 
idsicti crovered Sixty^fliw it^tt relating to Aeaftoaic, 
rrofessimal and Personal aspects of t^»^r- training. 
Students # being male and female, provi de for sistyrnvm 
variables. Percentage relative freqiscmcles reveal that 
students <k) experience a conflict of ideologiea« There 
is high support for subject specialisation but a 
rejecticm of tlm amount of tUm tevoted to Professicmal 
skills. In other words, students agree that teachers 
stould have degrm statys, <m3 all that that mitails, 
reject the view that educational th^ry is irrel^ant to 
professional practice, and in turn reject tte suggestion 
that their pre- service training has been unsatisfactory. 
In general there is considerable support for both 
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i4MlQ9ltts, bot this laraiticm is qualified by a dsaire 
for ffigBBo form of inatituticmal chaa^. in particular, 
tlia place and isq^rtance of toachinq {iractice, requiraa 
aoae »rflfioati<m, particularly in the context of a 
degree structare. " 

k byeection analyeis of tbe relatioaebip between 
Academic f Profeeaional and Perfional diaenaima of 
teaeher-trainifi^ ia carried cmt by calculating IHiaraon'a 
Pr<Hluct HcHsent CorrelatiOT, ^^r", in order to detemine 
the relet ionahip betneen variables. 



Acadenlc and 


Profeaaional 


r 


» 


not significant 


teadraic and 


Personal 


r 


« ♦O.OS 


not significant 


Profeaai<mal 


and ^raonal 


r 


^ -0,47 


significant 



The significant *'r*' poses some interesting questions. 
There is an apparent rejection of the practical skills 
offered in the college cttrrieuliffi»» yet no rejection of 
either the acadesoic or profeeaional ideologies. Why? 
ftoy is It that hypothesis (1) is rejected and H2*s 
negative relatimship is supported* I tmy euggest that 
stiktent's dissatisfaction laay be characteristic of Marx's 
notion of * false conscious r^ss' imposed by the hege«my 
of 'intellectuals' and tiie eapectationa of rociety* The 
definition of teacher-training which is i^pparently 
accepted by students is one i^ich they slight not 
articulate in reality. 



Sog» Com; lus Ions 

There is no doubt that thia pilot study can be 
criticised on its validity. It is aluays difficult to 
arrive at eispirical verification vhen dealing vith the 
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Mrtual And subatantiv« nature of any ideology. There 
is a rafifitant danger of iBqpiitati<m <») the part of the 
reaearcher and with the truthfulneea of rasponaee to 
qveatioimairea. Again there atiXI exista tim difficulty 
of etating lather inatituticmalified icteologief are 
eisilar to the ideolc^iea of the inatituticma* conatit-* 
uent TCBsbere. In the final analyaia, one sight auggeat 
that the conflict in ideologies ik^a not vith 
atudents while in training # kut only ema^ea once they 
beccm practititior^ra* ^ 
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